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FOREWORD 

THE spirit in whicli Dr. jNIiles has written his introduction 
and made his selections from tlie prose and poetry in- 
spired by our Civil War, seems to me so admirable and so 
characteristically American as to need no praise and to suggest 
little comment that would not ])c superfluous. As is the case 
with the other volumes of this Photographic History of the 
Civil War^ the present anthology brings out clearly two facts 
in our national history that give us great encouragement as a 
people — the fact that, even when the flames of war burned most 
fiercely, the fraternal feeling between Americans of all sections 
showed no signs of perishing completely, and the fact that, 
despite the mistakes made during the period of Reconstruc- 
tion, the reestablishment of sympathy and confidence between 
the sections went forward wth a speed and a thoroughness not 
previously experienced after civil wars. On these two facts 
alone one might base a justification of our experiment, if that 
word be applicable since 1865, in democratic government; and 
it is pleasant for the literary student to think that these facts 
are facts partly because of the beneficent influence exerted by 
our literature in afi^ording our people an opportunity to ex- 
press their better selves. 

These better selves. Northern and Southern, are so well 
expressed in Dr. Miles' selections that one wonders why the 
material he has gathered has not been made more of a com- 
mon literary heritage through the medium of that universally 
circulated book, the school-reader. Just after the war the sec- 
tional origin of most of the pieces, such as " The Blue and the 
Gray " and " Pelham," stood in the way of their use for na- 
tional educational purposes, but now that we are truly one 
people in one great country, such considerations do not count, 
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and the time seems to have come when the literature of our 
most heroic period should be rendered accessible to the children 
and grandchildren of the men and women who made that period 
memorable in the annals of human fortitude and patience. 
Surely no better year than the semi-centennial of the beginning 
of the great struggle can be found for the publication of 
Dr. Miles' essentially reconciliatory volimie. May it stimulate 
our patriotism, our sense of brotherhood, our pride in our great 
past, and, what is more, that spirit of tolerant sympathy, which 
not even the passions of civil war could utterly destroy ! 

In the light of what has just been said we may infer that 
it is difficult for the American reader, to whom patriotic con- 
siderations are naturally paramount, to judge the poetry and 
prose gathered in this volume as dispassionately as he can judge 
the literature produced, let us say, during the English Civil 
War. I well remember, for example, how in my youth I com- 
mitted the indiscretion of comparing, with some reserve of 
praise for the native product, certain verses produced by mil- 
itant cavaliers of the South with other verses produced by Eng- 
lish and Scotch cavaliers in the seventeenth century, and how 
roundly I was assured by some compatriots that I had no taste 
in poetry. My impression is that I was but voicing, unneces- 
sarily perhaps, a preference for more or less original seven- 
teenth century verse over somewhat derivative mid-nineteenth 
century verse, but I doubtless seemed to be combining treason 
with bad taste. 

My taste has not sufficiently improved to enable me to pre- 
fer the poetical products of the later and much greater strug- 
gle, but I trust that I have learned to express my preferences 
with more suavity than of yore, and that the less perfervid 
American reader of to-day, who, notwithstanding the control 
he has acquired over his unsophisticated emotions, still values 
our native poetry above any foreign productions in verse, at 
least will stop short of feeling it necessary to assert that any 
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one who does not agree with him is a combination of a fool and 
a traitor. Quarrehng over matters of politics is bad enough; 
quarreling over matters of taste is too absurd. It is all very 
well to be patriotic and to cherish our literature, but for the 
sake of that literature we ought to strive to pass disinterested 
and, as far as possible, strictly critical judgments upon the 
works that constitute it, even when, as in the present case, they 
deal with the gravest issue in our national life and represent 
that finest of all our achievements, national reconciliation. For 
we must do justice to ourselves and to posterity as well as to 
our ancestors, and we must also do justice to ourselves as 
individuals endowed with esthetic ideals, not merely to our- 
selves as patriotic citizens. A tolerant spirit makes for peace 
and for many other good things, but, v^hile it is always to be * 
preferred to contentiousness, especially in matters of taste, too 
often it makes for the triumph of intolerable mediocrity. In 
literature as in life it will not do to assume unreservedly that 
the fittest will survive, and then to argue that because some- 
thing has survived, it has proved its fitness. 

It will be gathered from the tone of these remarks that I 
do not think that much of the poetry Dr. Miles has included, 
suitable though it is for the present work, would find a place in 
a volume edited with an exigence equal to that manifested by 
the late Mr. Palgrave in his " GU)lden Treasury." But if Dr. 
Miles had proved as exigent an editor as Mr. Palgrave, he 
would have been left at the end of his labors, through no fault of 
his own, without a volume to give us. That would surely have 
been a pity, for the writers included are thoroughly representa- 
tive of their time, and they display as a rule clarity of thought, 
rightness of feeling, and creditable powers of expression. 

They rarely attain, however, in my judgment, to consum- 
mate felicity of cadence and phrase or to notable imaginative 
utterance. With a few exceptions such as Lincoln's " Gettys- 
burg Address," Lowell's " Conmiemoration Ode," Timrod's 
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" Ode at Magnolia Cemetery," and Randall's " My Mary- 
land," the poetry and prose of the war period, like the rest of our 
literature, is adequate or good, rather than remarkable or great. 
One ought to add immediately that, like the rest of our 
literature, that produced during and shortly after the Civil 
War seems to have been excellently adapted to the needs of the 
democratic public for which it was primarily written. It has 
democratic soundness of substance in thought and feeling, even 
if it rarely possesses aristocratic distinction of style. We do 
right to collect it and to emphasize the great part it has played 
in our history, as well as the great part it can play now, j)ar- 
ticularly in this semi-centennial year, in stimulating our sense 
of civic brotherhood. We do right, also, to acknowledge its 
esthetic limitations, but we ought, at the same time, to point to 
the fact that the American is perhaps of all men the most de- 
termined to put up with nothing less than the best. As he 
learns to demand more of his writers, they will learn to answer 
more and more satisfactorily his legitimate demands. 

New York, May 23, 1911. W. P. Trent. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE SPIRIT OF NATIONALITY 

WHAT is in some ways the most remarkable and signifi- 
cant feature of the American Civil War is generally 
overlooked. Many another struggle has been rendered glorious 
by daring charges upon the ramparts of the foe; other armies 
and captains have inscribed upon their banners victories as bril- 
liant as Chancellorsville or Chattanooga; other nations have 
poured out treasures of gold and blood in maintaining some 
right held sacred. But it has remained for the American people 
to present the spectacle of a fierce fratricidal conflict, prolonged 
to the point of exhaustion, swiftly followed by an even firmer 
knitting of the ties of brotherhood than had prevailed before 
the joining of battle. In a word, the Civil War, though stub- 
Ixirnh' waged, was in many respects the most generous civil 
conflict of modern times. 

Kven in the midst of the strife, commanders on either side 
were frank to recognize the sterling qualities of their opponents. 
A Confederate cavalrj" leader, in 1863, reported of his antag- 
onists, " The Federals fought like devils." This eulogy, to he 
sure, is not couched in conventional terms, but that does not 
lessen its sincerity. In the following year, the unrelenting Sher- 
man wrote to his wife concerning the people of the South: " No 
amount of poverty or adversitj- seems to shake their faith: nig- 
gers gone, wealth and luxurj- gone, money worthless, stan'ation 
in view within a period of two or three years, and causes enough 
to make the bravest tremble. Yet I see no signs of let-up — 
some few deserters, plentj' tired of war, but the masses deter- 
mined to fight it out." 

Bv no means was the spirit of brotherly s^'mpathy lacking 
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The author or the magniScent " Battle-Hynui of the Republic" wu bom in New York in ISIB, a daughter of the 
l«jiker Samuel Ward. In 18*3 she married the philauthmpist. Dr. S. G. Howe, best known as the head of Perkins 
Institute fur the Blind. She assisted him in editing hin anti-slavery journal, the Bruloii CommonuieaWt. In I8fll, 
lit the time uf this picture, she made her first trip to Washington, where her husband became Interested in the work 
of the Sanitarj' Commission. During the visit the party was invited to a military review in the Virginia camps. 
On the way back she and the others in the carriage sang "John Brown's Body" to the applause of the soldiers by 
the rowlside Her pastor, who was in the party, suggested that she invent better words for the tune. That night 
the inHpiration came; she wrote the best known of her poems and one of the Snest products of tbe whole Civil War 
period. Her later Lfe was devoted largely to the cause <A woman sufifrage. She died at Newport. October 17, 1910, 






aniutig the private soldiers. "Trading and 'swapping' be- 
twteii tlie pickets and between the lines l)ecanie so pr»'alent 
htefure tJie war closed as to cause no comment and attract no 
special attention." (ieneral John IJ. (Jorilon declares, " I 
Uniuld. |>crhaps. not exaggerate the numher or importance of 
tlwrse evidences if I said that there were thousands of them which 
are perlmps the brightest ilhistrations und tniest indices of the 
American soldier's character." This spirit was not confined 
\<j the army. It rejjresentcd the temper of a whole people. At 
♦he close of hostilities the South might very easily have been 
c<jiiverte<l into another Ireland. Hut no confiscations of con- 
queretl territon.'. no execution of prominent leaders ensued upon 
the downfall of the ("onfeileracy. Reconstruct ion, it is true, 
was acc<»m|Minitd by a plundering of the already wrecked 
S<»utltern res<jurces. Hut this was not so much tlie result of 
malice or jxilitical vindictivcncss as of the wave of corruption 
tliat was then inundating the Nation. The people of New 
^'ork city during the same decade were eontrihuting some sev- 
enty million drdlars to support the leadershij) of " Uoss " Tweed. 
Whatever bitterness |>ost-hcIluni politics did arouse in the 
South has pnived transitory. Since that uriha]»py period there 
has iR-en a continually dcej>ening sense of nationality, accom- 
panied hy a constant fading of sectional antagoni.sm. 

It must not he supposed, hoMcvcr, that the literature of 
the t'ivil War invariably cxi)resscs a K|)irit of hrothcrluHKl. 
During the crMifiict itself there «as a fcasclcss etfii.sion of poetry 
and elrxjiK-net whi<'h served an exactly opjiosite purjHJSe. A 
favorite method of instilling troops M'itli i)atriotisni Mas to pro- 
claim loudly the cowarilice of tlieir o|>poncnts. There were also 
gleeful threats of suspending coris[)i<'Uoiis leaders from .sour- 
apple trees and malicious attributing of wholesale mendacity 
to the Prcsi<lents of the opposing (iovernnicrits. 

During the progress of the war sneli fiery ebullitions were 
enormously popular. Do/cns of eol lections, siieh as the " Touch 
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JAMES RYDER RWDALL 
THE AUTHOR OF "MY MARYLAND." AT TWENTY-TWO 



In ism, just as he lookixi when he wtoIp hi« famous baltle-try, " My Muryland." James Ryder Randall, Ihc youth- 
ful port, faces the reotlcr. Randall vaa bom ui Daltiniore the first day at 183S. His early schooling wius uiidtT 
Joseph O. Clark, u furmcr teacher of Edgar Allan Poe. At Georgetown College he was the sinalleBl boy Uiat 
luLd ever been received as a. atudi'ttt. After becoming known as the poet of thi^ college, he tra^-eled extensively in 

 the West Indies and South America, landing in ISSB in New Orleans on lus return. Then he accepted the cliuir 
of English literature at Poydraa rollege, a flourishing Creole Institution at Pointe Coupee, Louisiana. He was 
■till teaching there when he learned through the New Orleans Delia of tie attack on the Siith Massachusetts 
n Baltimore on April IB. IHOl . That night he wrote the verses that ran like wildfire through tlic Soutli and were 
parodied nliQiberlcss times in the North. The remainder of Lis days weji? chiefly spent in newspaper work, largely 

' in Geurpa. He l)ecamc indifferent to his puetieal work, and it was owing to the insistence of his friend, Mi.ss 
lillian McGregor Shepherd, that his verse was collected. Through her courtesy is here reproduced the intimate 
and appmlinK plmtof^ph aliove. .1 gift to her from the poet himself. He died in 1908 in Auguatu, Georgia. 
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glaring forth from tlie yellow cover and poising their hayonets 
ready for the charge, were issued by numerous publishers in 
the North. Jlore popular still were the broadsides containing 
the words of a single song, sometimes beneath some brilliant 
parti -colored patriotic design. One Philadelphia house adver- 
tised six hundred different ])roductions of this nature. (Jlee 
clubs and village socials throughout the country sang these ani- 
mated effusions lustily at every gathering. 

The South was the scene of a similar activity. A Uich- 
niond house, early in the war, announced twenty-nine songs for 
imine<liute delivery. I^ater, a Mobile pidilisher offered a ])rize 
of fifty dollars for a Confederate i>oeni. Among those submit- 
ted was one by an anonymous author, who reiiueste(J that the 
prize, if awarded him, should Iw devoted to the relief of Con- 
federate soldiers. Whether this rc(|uest was the determining 
factor in the award for Hterary excellence is not recorded. 

Such publishing activity, however, had httle influence on 
the life of the soldiers. The songs about the camp-fire were 
started by some comrade with a strong voice and a good mem- 
ory who had returned from furlough, and were taketi up by less 
musical members of the stpiad and repeated on the marcli or 
in bivouac, until words and music l»ecanie an iinforgetiible per- 
sonal possession. Such marching-songs and strident jeers are 
now happily passing into oblivion. 

Two exceptions must be made to this .sweeping statement. 
The earliest pi>em of the conflict deserves to be treasured as one 
of its proudest memories. James Uyder Randall's fervid call 
of " Maryland, My Maryland " will live, by reason of its mar- 
tial ring and splendid vigor, long after the last vestige of the 
hostility that evoked it has passed away. The other notable 
song is Julia Ward Howe's " Battle Hymn of the llej)ublie," 
whose swinging, deep-toned measures form a significant con- 
trast to Randall's high-pitched lyric. The two poems are, in- 
deed, typical of the two sections. One surges forward with the 
fire and dash of Southern temperament through an impassioned 
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Thr most inrtividual aS Amerlcui poets was bora at Wi^hJIU. Long Island, in 1809, the son of a carpenter. He 
early learned thp trade cif printing: nl twenty he was editor and publisher of a paper. For many years he wsa trav- 
rling nU over the West of that day, from New Orleans to Canada. In I8S5 he hruugbt out the Brat edition of 
"Leaves of Grass," at Srsl a tliiti volume of ninety-four pages, later growing until it lutd Itecome sei'eral times the 
siie of the original. At the end of the set-ond year of the T'lvil War. WbitiuHn went lu Washington to eare for his 
brother, who had been wounded in the battle of Fredericksburg, For the next three years he served as an anny 
njrse, chiefly in the hospitals of Washington. The literary outcome of (his eiperieni-e was "Drum Taps," from 
whichthepocmsinthepresent volume are taken, and whirh he described aa "a little book eontaining life's darkness 
and blood-dripping wounds and psalms of Iheilead." For several years after the war he remained in Government 
employ in Washington, but in 1873 he moved to Camden. New Jersey, where in 1898 he died in cheerful poverty. 
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crescendo. The other trumpets forth the calmer faith and de- 
termination of the North in the reiteration that " God is march- 
ing on." Both are sectional, and one intensely so, but they will 
survive because they have the divine spark wanting in other 
martial verse of the period. 

Most of the noteworthy poems, however, were inspired by 
stirring or pathetic incidents of the conflict — by the fall of some 
leader in the thick of the fight, by the dash of troops into the 
jaws of deatli, by the musings of a lonely private in faithful 
discharge of duty. It is well that such poems should live into 
these piping times of peace to keej) fresh the remembrance of 
American heroism on whatever field displayed. When pre- 
served in the amber of fit poetic form, these achievements sliine 
with no trace of sectional pride. The charge of Kearny at the 
battle of Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines, as sung in Stedman's ring- 
ing verse, is familiar to many who have never read a military 
account of the battle, and cannot tell whether it occurred in the 
first or the last year of the war. Ticknor's ballad on the touch- 
ing devotion of I^ittle Giffen of Tennessee will likewise go 
straight to the hearts of thousands who may never learn whether 
Johnston was a Northern or a Southern leader. Such instances 
demonstrate the capacity of the American citizen for heroism, 
and the poetic record of his daring should be enshrined in mem- 
ory as the heritage of a reunited iwople. 

Those greater incidents known as battles have been made 
the subject of numenxis poetic efforts. Virtually every im- 
portant battle and many a minor engagement were seized upon 
by tlie chroniclers in verse. Some of these descriptions are spir- 
ited, and the greater corid)ats have attraete<l many different 
hands. Gettysburg has been appropriately celebrated by both 
Northern and Southern poets, and each side has recognized the 
intrepid valor that gave undying fame to those heights of sac- 
rifice. Nothing in verse so grandly simple as I^incoln's address 
has been produced, hut Will Thompson's " The High Tide at 
Gettysburg " is an inspiring description of Pickett's charge. 





JAMES RirSriELL LOWELL IN 1863 



Tht' poet who ncited hia ode at the Harvard Ciimmimioration lookwl thus on that ro«morab|p orcasion. He was 
bom in ISlfl at Cambridge MaasBchusetla, of a long line of eminent New En^landers, In Harvard he was part 
of his dass. During llie Modcan War he won immense popularity by his series of satirical poems in Yankee 
dialect, collected In IMS as "The Bi^uK Papers." In I85fi he wa* appointed lo succwrd I^ongtellow in tlie Smith 
Profeasorxhip of Modem Lnnguagcn, The additional diiitinrtion he hail gained aa editor of The AUaniir Monthly 
and later of The North Amerifun Krpinr made him the logical poet al the commemoration i»er\-ice held b>- HarvBrd 
University on July 8L 186S, for its sludentn and graduates who hod perished in the war. His oiie. not \-ery eu- 
thusiastieally rctxived that day. has made him the foremost poet of Ameriran patriotism. His later life was 
filled with varied acli\-ilies. From 1877 to 188^ he represented this country at Madrid and London. He contin- 
ued tu publish poetry and prose that made him at his death in 1891 the most emioent man of letters in America, 
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and Stedman's " Gettysburg," though written some years after 
the event, reviews the three days' fight in rolhng strophes that 
preserve the elation of triumph thrilling the North on the 
morrow of that stupendous conflict. With these should he men- 
tioned the ode of George Parsons Lathrop, recited on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Gettyshiirg before the joint meet- 
ing of IMiion and Confederate veterans, for, with a voice at 
times eloquent, it renders the spirit of brotherhood that noiv 
predominates in our thoughts when dwelling on the greatest 
battle in American history. 

The leaders in these historic events have occasioned more 
eulogies than will ever lie cherishe<l. The poet is here at a 
peculiar disadvantage, which can he overcome only by flnding 
the inevitable phrase. " Weak-winged is song " when com- 
pared with actual acliievement, luiless it rush forth from gen- 
uine enthusiasm and fine feeling. But the silent, impassive 
Grant and the quiet, chivalrous Lee have furnished small per- 
sonal impulse to poetic flight. No cause for regret in this; they 
need no imperishable literature to prolong their fame to a busy 
and forgetful posterity. Tlieir deeds are their fittest memorial. 
The like may he said of " Stonewall " Jackson, although his 
picturesque campaigns have been simg in the vivid, rousing 
stanzas of Palmer's " Stonewall Jackson's Way," Yet it re- 
mains true that fine feeling has usually been touched by the 
thought of men now overshadowed, of some ZoUicoffer, or 
Ashby, or Pelhain, 

The greatest figure of the war has received a more en- 
during conuiienioration. Indeed, Lincoln lias inspired the finest 
imaginative product of the jjeriixl. \Valt Whitman's mystic 
dirge, " When Lilacs 1-ast in tlie Dooryard Itlooni'd," which 
Swinburne enthusiastically pronounced " the most sonorous 
nocturn ever chanted in the church of the world," though too 
long for inclusion in this volume, consecrates with power and 
deep-toned solemnity the death of all who never returned from 
the colossal struggle. The " large, sweet soul tliat has gone " 
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SIDNEY LAMER IN 1879 



Sidney Laaior's war porais "Thi! Death of Stonewal] Jm^kson" itnil "Thi- Tournampnt" appmr in Ihis vulume. 
Lanier was bom in Macon. Georgia, February 3. 181!. In parly childbood be di-veloped a passion (or music, 
learning to play on many instruments without instrurtion. At eighteen he graduated from Oglptlioq>c t'niviTsily 
with the highest honors in his dass. Soon after the war broke out he mart-hed tu the front with tlie Seeond freurgia 
Battalion of the Macon Volunteers, served through the Seven Days' Battles before Rirhmond, then spent l«o 
exciting years along the James in the Confederate Signal Service, and in August, 1864, was transferred t*i a hloi'ka'le 
runner plying between Wilmington, North Carolina, and the Bermudas, wtuch was captured in Nowmhir of the 
same year. Thereafter Lanier was imprisoned for four months in Point Lookout Prison. Marj-iand. On securing 
his freedom he was emaciated to a skeleton, «ith the seeds of tubereulo«is already developing. After the war 
he studied likw with his father and praetiiied fur a time, but when it be(«me apparent that he might not sim-ivc 
for many years, he courageously determined to devote his powera to music and literature. He settled in BiiUiouire 
in 1S73 as Brst flute in the Peabody Symphonj- Conecrls, eagerly studied the two arts of hjs love, attracted atten- 
tion by his pocEus. and received national recognition in 1870 through the invitation to write the Centennial "Can- 
tata." A noble feature of his writings is the alisence of all sectionalism and the broadly national spirit Uiat 
breathes through his verse. In 1879 lie was appointed to a lecturesliip in literature in the reeently founded Jobna 
Hopkins I'tiivrrsity. He wiLt winning recognition when the end came in I88I in the mountains of North Carol i oh. 
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was tliere mourned in a symbolic way, but Whitman spoke in 
a poignant, personal way in " O Captain. My Captain," which, 
partly on that account and partly because of its more conven- 
tional i»oetic form, has l)ecome much more popular. Loftier in 
its flight is the ode recited by I<owe!l at the Harvard commemo- 
ration for her sons .slain in battle. The idealism of the poet 
there attained its most inspired utterance, and in particular tlie 
section on Lincoln has been taken up by the whole Nation as the 
highest and truest characterization of the martyretl President. 

The features thus commemorated, however, are not peculiar 
to our Civil War, There have been other occasions for the 
display of heroism, other fields where pathetic incidents call for 
tears, other conflicts where leaders have arisen whom whole 
nations have delighted to honor. What is peculiar to the Amer- 
ican Civil War is the generous feeling of reconciliation- — ^the 
sjjirit of nationality which has developed since the close of 
hostilities. 

When once the battle was joined, the forces of common 
tradition and of common blood asserted themselves inevi- 
tably. Numerous poems depicted scenes on the battlefield 
where sons of the same mother clutched each other in the death- 
grapple. A Southern production, popular throughout the 
land, was John Reuben Thompson's " Music in Camp," which 
in simple rimes pictured the soldiers of the recently contending 
hosts as hushed into silence by their recollections of home. But 
it is a striking fact that, in the beginning of hostilities, the 
poems on the Southern side were much more intense and in- 
spired than those produced in the North. Oidy the fear of dis- 
solution aroused in all its strength the latent devotion to the 
central Government, Oidy then throughout the North — 




They closed the ledger and tliey stilii-d tlif limm. 

Tile pliiugli left rusting in the pruiric fann; 
They saw but "Union" in the gathering gloom; 

The tearless women helped the men to arm. 





HENRY TIMROD l\ 1S65 



Htnrj- Timrod, bora in Cliurltatuo, S(iut!i Carolina, in 1829, devoted liimseU cluring itll liia brief life to the H'tviee 
of his native dty and State. During his early education in Ihe ftiarleston schools his luve of poetry waa already 
apparent. After leaving the University «l Georgia, on account of ill-hcolth and laek of means, lie Htudi«i law 
for a time in ChurleatoQ, His poetic convictions led Idin to withdraw from the profession and accept a position 
as private tutor. Among the literary men of the city he aoon became known as one of the choicest spirits. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he entered service as a volunteer, hut was ordered bai4 by the phj'sidan as soon 
as he reached the front. He fired Soutliem hearts with several nuirtial lyrics, prodaiming the resolution of the 
Confoleracy to Sghl to tlie death and inspiring thousands to an Intenser determination. Up to 1X04 he was an 
army correspondent. In that year he settled in Columbia as an editor of the Unuth CaroHniaii. In IHttT hi> 
died of tuberculosis, courageous to the end. His biographer records that "His latest cKvupation was correcting 
the proof-shecta of his own poems, and he passed away with them by his side, stjuned with his lifi--bli>od," 
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Bi'igu(lE!S from towns — each villngc sent its bund, 
German and Irish — every race and faith ; 

There was no question then of native land. 
But— love the Flag and follow it to death. 

The close of tlie war, to he sure, was attended with a tem- 
porary wideiiiiif? of the hreaeh hetween North and South. The 
destruction of a whole social order and the disfrancliisenient of 
the greater part of its hest citizetiship produced a depth of 
alienation whioh four years of armed conflict had only hegini. 
In the North, a few poUticians found it advantageous to foment 
as much hostility to the recently embattled section as possible. 
But even during this perioti the spirit of reconciliation was 
abroad. Those noble phrases, " with malice toward none, with 
charity for all," that closed Lincoln's "Second Inaugural" 
expressed a very general attitude among the mass of the people. 
Several Decoration Day odes during the height of Reconstruc- 
tion breathed the same spirit. Peterson's line. " Foes for a day 
and brothers for all time " e])itomized the calmer feeling of the 
victorious section, and Judge Finch's " The Blue and the 
Gray " so perfectly echoed the generosity of both North and 
South that it became a national classic. 

Appomattox was hardly a half-tlozen years in the past 
when a bill of general amnesty was passed by Congress. Carl 
Schurz made a notable speech on the subject, and though his 
proposals were more liberal tlian the majority was willing to 
adopt, the debate showed that the political atmosphere was be- 
ginning to clear for a broader and more generous view of Re- 
construction. That the leading spirits of the South were not 
behindhand in these setitiments was made abundantly eWdent 
by one of the most notable orations ever delivered in the House 
of Representatives. Charles Sumner, it will be remembered, had 
been foremost among the leaders in the negro legislation of Con- 
gress. Yet it was on the death of Charles Sumner tliat Ij, Q. 
C. Lamar, congressman from Mi.ssissippi, melted the members 
[ii 
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LUCIUS Q. C. LAMAR IN 1879 



Tttken only 6ve years afttr his "Eulog.v of Sumner," this photograph prpaprvis the noble (eatvin's o( Lanutr as he 
Nluod Man the Huust^ of Ri^presentutives in 1874. He whs born in Georgia in ISiS. studied at Emory ('olleKe in 
that Stute. graduating at twenty i and soon bfgan tbe practice of Ian. In n tew years he moved to Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, where lie became a professor of mathematics in the State University, and continued his legal practice. His 
reputAtion ns a speaker dates from 1831. when he met Senator Foote in joint debate and was borne from the plat- 
form m triumph by the students of the University. Six years later he wirnt to Congress from that district. During 
the war he served in the army until his health gave way. wbeu he was sent as commissioner to Russia, In lH7i he 
WHS elected to Congress, Two years later, he wos the best known Southerner in Washington because of lus " Eu- 
logy of Sumner. " From 1877 to 18B5 he n-presented Mississippi In the Senate. In ISB5 he became Secretary of 
Iht Interior under Cleveland, and in 1887 be was appointed to the Supreme Court, where he scrt'ed with distinct ii>ti, 
IliH death in 1803 called forth tributes to his noble character and high patriotism from North and South alike-. 



of the House to tears and woke the applause of the Nation by 
a eulogy conceived in the most magnanimous temper and clos- 
ing with a plea for a fuller understanding and a closer union. 

How quickly the prayer was being answered appeared in 
1876. The hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence was celebrated by the International 
Industrial Exhibition at Philadelphia. The honor of writing 
the official cantata for this national occasion was conferred 
upon the Southern poet, Sidney Ijanier. The cantata, com- 
posed for Dudley Buck's music, was sung " in the open air, by 
a chorus of many hundred voices, and with the accompaniment 
of a majestic orchestra." Daniel Coit Gilman thus describes 
the occasion : " The devotional exercises awakened no sentiment 
of reverence. At length came the cantata. From the overture 
to the closing cadence it held the attention of the vast throng 
of listeners, and when it was concluded loud applause rang 
through the air. A noble conception had been nobly rendered." 
The same glorification of American freedom was expressed by 
Lanier in the freer poetic form of the " Psalm of the West," 
and by including the revised ballad, " The Tournament," he 
voiced his own joy at the uniting of the recently antagonistic 
sections. 

The celebration itself, followed by the immense wave of 
enthusiasm that ran over the country, and taken in connection 
with the withdrawal of Federal troops from tlie South in the 
early weeks of the Hayes administration, was significant in 
many ways. In the South, it marked the return to power of 
the responsible classes; in the North, the return of political par- 
ties to something nearer equality; and in the country as a whole, 
the confirmation of a conviction, arising from the panic of 1878, 
that problems unconnected with the war were in most pressing 
need of solution. The resulting consciousness of national 
unity, deeper and broader than had existed before, was hastened 
by the gathering of economic forces for an unparalleled ma- 
terial development. The civilization of the South was in a few 
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HENRY WOODFIN GRADY 
THE HERALD OF THE NEW SOUTH 



Tilt SoiithenuT who made himsoir fu in mis, in 18B6,by his New York a<ldr<>ss i.n ■' Tlii' New South" naa Iwrn 
inAtheiu, Gporpa, in 1851. AftiTKrailmitiiigul the University of Gcorjiia. in Ilia native town, he atudieii in tlie 
University ot Virginin. His qualities of Wdership appeared at an early age while he was editing the Courier of 
Rome, Georgia. The proprietor would not nlUiw him to print an article dcnouneing b pulltical ring, whereupon 
young Grady bought two other papers ot the town, eombineii them, and carried on his eampaign. AfteJ- 
some experience on the New York Herald be served us reporter on the Allanln Coiutitiilion, In 1880 he pilr- 
cluMed a fourth interest in the paper and became the ituutaging editor. He was soon recognized as a niot-ing spirit 
in theprogreasof his city and the whole South. The reputation he gained as a speaker and editor secured him the 
invitation from the New England Society o[ New York to respond to thetonst. "The South," at its banquet on 
Deeember Si. 1 88S. The response, which was largely impromptu, was copied all over the country onil brought 
him to a position of national importance. Some critics, however, eonsidiT his speecJi before the Merchants' Asso- 
riation of Boston in December. 18SQ, a superior performance. It was also his last. Hardly hod be returned home 
when the whole Nation was gripvinj by the news of his death, on Dccemlier 83, 188B. Every leading newspaper in 
the country commented upon his liibors for the progress of brotherly feeling between the North and the South. 
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years transformed from the purely agricultural condition of 
ante-bellum times. Coal and iron were found in untold quan- 
tities beneath the fertile soil. Manufactures developed with 
astonishing rapidity. Railways and telegraph lines spread a 
network over the entire section. Millions of Northern capital 
were poured in a quickening stream upon these newly spring- 
ing industries. Amid such absorbing and multifarious activi- 
ties, the old alienation receded into a hazy background. The 
South was no longer a peculiar section founded on a distinct 
civilization. It shared the interests of the whole mighty and 
growing Republic, and it became proud of this unification, eager 
to have its part in the national life everj'where recognized. 

The most conspicuous Southern leader in the progress of 
nationalization was Henry W. Gra<ly, of Georgia. His father, 
a Confederate soldier on the staff of General Gordon, met his 
death at Petersburg in the attack on Fort Stedman only two 
weeks before the surrender at Appomattox. Yet the son looked 
back on the conflict with no feeling of bitterness. " With the 
eyes of a statesman and the heart of a patriot," he lent his great 
energy, his talent for organization, his influence as a journalist 
to fostering the spirit of activity that had now awakened 
throughout his section. Better still, in all his public speeches 
he endeavored to bring about a more thorough understanding 
between the North and the South. A recognition of his prom- 
inence came in the first invitation extended a Southerner to 
address the New England Society of New York city. His 
address on the evening of December 22, 1886, not only brought 
him national renown, but became one of the most important 
events in the unification of the once-sundered sections. 

The illness and death of Grant, in 1885, had already shown 
to what extent cordiality of feeling was displacing the old an- 
tagonism and alienation. From all over the country came 
messages of sympathy during the last months of his life, espe- 
cially at the time when it was thought he was at death's door. 
Among his last words were : " I am thankful for the providential 





IILIVEK HENDKLL HOLMES IN WARTIME 
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-Siimfthing i>f Hulincs' gracHous pc^Konalitj' and hifl fastidioiu carp for [XTnonal appenranM' iiiuj- be traced in Itie 
portrait. The writer u[ " Itruthpr Janathan," tlip first selection in this volume, was bom in Cambridge. Massa- 
chusetts, in 1800. He gmdiuited from Harvard nt the age uf twenty. At twealy-one he vas faninua for the stir- 
ing 4Tr»es, "Old Ironsides, '" which preserved the old frigate Omuiidi/uHi fmm destruction. In ISaU, after several 
years spent in studying niedieine both in Harvard and abniad, he began practice in Boston. It is »aid tluit he 
made the announcement. "The smallest fevers thankfully received." Certainly he is best known as a humorist. 
Alter some twenty years he was an honoreii professor in the Harvard Law Schniil and a much sought after poet fur 
social occasions. But in 18.57 his series erf essays in The Allaiilie MonUily. uniler tlie title "The Autocrat of (lie 
Breakfast Table," brought him national rccogoition. Their nit and humor have nuide tliem llie most [Mjpular 
essays written in America, anil they have gained wide rifccption in England. He also wrote three novehi, the best 
known of which ia "Elsie Veimi!r. " Many of his poems, such as "The Lost Leaf" and "Dorothy" will long con- 
tinue to give him a warm place in the public' heart The poem in this volume, "Brother Jonathan's Lament (or 
Sislrr Caroline." is character iatic of Holmes' kindlj disposition — striking as a piece of prophecy before the war had 
really liegun. The last thirty-four years of his life, ending in IHIH. were filled with a htrge variety of literary work. 



exteiisioi) of niy time to enable me to eoiitiiiue my work. I 
am furtlier thankful, and in a much j^reater degree thankful, 
because it lias enabled me to see for myself the Iiap{)y harmony 
which has so suddenly spruuf? uj) Iwtween those engaged but a 
few short years ago in <leadly conflict." Grant's gratitude was 
well founded. With only insignificant exceptions, the Southern 
press sliowed that the hamiony was real. So representative a 
newspaper as The Mobile Register used this language: " The 
South unites with the Xortli in i)aying Irihule to his memorj'. 
He saved the I'nion. For this triumph — and time has shown 
it to be a triumph for the South as «cll as the Xorth — he is 
entitled to. and will receive, tlie grateful tribute uf the millions 
who in tl»e course of time will crowd this continent with a hun- 
dred imperial States, and spread to the world the blessings of 
republican freedom." 

Grant's thankfulness f()r the spirit uf brntherhiMHl «'as 
shared by the survivors of the hosts he led. Fnmi July 2 to 4, 
18H7, was held the most impressive eelebnition of the decade, 
the joint meeting on the field of Gettysburg of the survivors 
of the Philadelphia brigade of the I'nion army and of Pickett's 
division of the Confederate army. As part of the program, 
it was intended to return the Confederate standanis captured 
by the Pennsylvania troops. The i)lan failed liecaiise of the 
political turmoil of the time, but the faihire did not lessen the 
heartiness of the g<KHl feeling that cliaraeterized the tK-casion. 
The next year, the (irand Army of the Kepubtie furthered these 
cordial relations by holding a reunion with the veterans of the 
Confederate armies on Hie twenty-fifth anniversary of the great 
battle. Some three thousand old soldiers wcr' in attendance. 
The well-known (ieorgian. (ieneral John It. Gordon, dehvered 
an earnest and ehuiuent a<ldress. The Xew Knglander. George 
Wilham Curtis, followed him. One who whs present rejKirts 
tliat "• his tribute to Confederate valor and the purity of Con- 
federate motives was all that any Southerner could have de- 
sired, and brought a genuine glow of pleasure over Loiigstreet's 





BRET HABTE 



(5nr of Ihc irmal American i>( Amiriciiii 
thn* poems that reveal the lighter ve 
Bums of Gettysburg" is halt-hiunorou 
its >Milemn subject. Hartc; was bom i 



lUthcirs, the novelist Frnnei.s Bret Harlc \s repn-scnted in this volume by 
a of his versifying. "The Aged Stranger" is purposely humorous. "John 
1, "A Second Review of the Grand Arniy" has touches of wit in spite of 
I Albany, New York, in 1839. The guld-Cever eaught him at fifteen: he 



wandered to California, where he made more at sehool-teaehing than at gohl-digging. At eighteen, he entered 
newspaper life as a typcstrtter, and soon worked up to the position of editor-in-chief of the WreHj/ Califorjiiati. 
Kroni Ifl04 to 18S7. while seeretitry of the I'nitcd States Mint in San Francisco, he wrote most ut his Civil War 
poems and miuiy humorous verses that made his name familiar in both East and West. During the next two 
years he was editor o( the (herland Monthly, publishing in it bis best-known stories — "The Luck of Honring 
Camp'" and "The Outcasts i)f Poker Flat." In 1871. he left for New York, to devote all his time to writing. 
Beginning with IST8, he held a succession of consular appointments. In 1885 he settled in England, where he 
lived till his death in 1904. A born stor>'-tellcr. Harte put into his vividly realistic scenes from early CiJitomia 
life H nicy suing combined with universal sentiment that made him (lopidur both at home and abroad. 
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tranquil face, and won vigorous appliiuse from his sinewy 
hands." 

That the survivors of the Southern armies were as loyal to 
the Union as the survi%-ors of the Northern came out very 
clearly in those same years. In 1887, Adjutant-General Drum 
suj^gested the return of the Confederate battle-flags then in the 
War Uepartnient at Washington to the governors of the States 
from whose troops they had been captured. I'resident Cleve- 
land accordingly ordered their return, but on account of dis- 
satisfaction in some quarters soon revoked the order. When 
Governor Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, heard of the Northern 
protest he declared: " The country should not again be agitated 
by pieces of bunting that mean nothing now. The South is 
part and parcel of the Union to-day, and means to do her part 
toward increasing its prosjjerity and maintaining the peace of 
the Republic," The leading Southern newspapers treated the 
subject in a similar spirit. The Atlanta Constitution said the 
flags would have been received " as a solemn pledge that the 
last spark of resentment between the two best armies the sun 
ever shone on had died out forever." It at the same time re- 
corded its belief tliat "the great American heart can neither 
be misled nor deterred. It has determined that there shall be 
peace. . . . Tlie war is over; its results are fixed; its i)assions 
are dead, and its heroism and sacrifices have bouTid this i)eople 
together as they were never bound before." It was, then, no 
exaggeration for that eminent Mississippian, I>. Q. C. Lamar, 
in his oration at Charleston, the center of secession, at the im- 
velling of the statue of Calhoun, the apostle of States' rights, 
to declare that the appeal to arms in 1 8(n guaranteed and estab- 
lished " the indissohibility of the American Union and the uni- 
versality of American freedom." 

How true this was proving was demonstrated in 1808 by 
the AVar witli Spain. That niTiety days' expedition was more 
influential than aTiy other one event in drawing North and 
South into relations of exultant brotherhood. Congress re- 
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moved all discriinination against former Confederate officers, 
and one of the conspicuous Southern leaders entered the service 
of the armies against Spain. Newspapers and magazines were 
filled with expressions of cordiality, such as "Joined the Blues" 
and " Wheeler at Santiago." This new patriotism was no spas- 
mtKlic affair of the moment. Political parties were still fervidly 
debating ahoiit imperialism and the colonial iK>liey when the 
assassination of McKinley, in 1901, startled the whole country. 
Professor William P. Trent, an acute observer, remarked to 
me in conversation ; " I recall vividly how I had to make a flying 
trip from North to South at the time, and how impressed I 
was with the fact that not a particle of difference could be 
notice<I between the sections — tM)th were deep in grief. ... I 
should say that few events of our time have brought out our 
essential unity more clearly than his assassination." 

The justice of I'rofessor Trent's observation is apparent 
from a dramatic episode of the next year. When General 
Charles Francis Adams, a veteran of the Union armies, a New 
Knglander, and the descendant of a long line of distinguished 
New Knglanders, delivered his eulogy on Robert K. I^ee, in 
1002, it was a sign that extremes had indeed been reconciled. 
More expressive of popular feeling was an incident almost 
unnoticed at the time. On February 24, 1905, a bill for re- 
turning the Confederate flags was passed in Congress without 
a single dissenting vote, without even a single moment's debote. 
This action was the result, not of careful prearrongement, but 
of spontaneous imanimity among the representatives of an 
harmonious people. . With this impressive proof of the com- 
pleteness of American union, this record appropriately closes. 

UuDiJiY H. Miles. 




SCENES OF '6! 
THAT QUICKLY 
FOLLOWED 
■'BROTHER JONA- 
THAN" (PAGE44) 

The upper photograph 
shows Confixkratiui iin 
Mondny the fifteenth of 
April. 1801 — one day 
after Iho momentous 
nt whieh Holme's 
dimly pmphcsi«I in 
" Brotlicr Jonathan " 
(pa^e M). The pieturc 
below, with tlie two fol- 
lowing, were made on 
the 18th. As April wore 
, North and South 
alike hod been rciuetunt 

1 strike first. Wlien 
^Injor Robert Andersnn, 

ti DiKvmber 20. 1860, 

iraoved lo Port Sumter. 

n on island at the 
eatrance to Cbarle«ton 




CONrEDERATES IN SUMTER THE DAY AFTER ANDERSON LEFT 




A GUN TRAINED ON CHARLESTON U\ ANDERSON 



Harlior, Ite ploced him- 
self in a position to with- 
stanil long attack. But 
lie needed supplies. The 
('onfcderatcs would al- 
low none lo be landed. 
When at length rumors 
o( a powerful naval force 
to relieve the tort 
reached Charleston, the 
C<infedcrates demanded 
tlie surrender of the gnl^ 
rison. Anderson prom- 
ised to evaeuate by April 
ISth if he received no 
aililitional supplies. His 
teniis were rejected. At 
half-post four on the 
morning of April IBth a 
shell from Fort Jolmson 
"rose high ill air, and 
eurving in its course, 
burst almost directly 
over the fort." The 
mighty war had Ix'gun. 




TWO DAYS AFTKK THE UO-MHAKDMENT Ul' SL MTER, Al'HlL Iti, 18C1 
Wadp ILtmptDn (the tulk-st figure} and otber Icailiog South Carolintaoa inspecting tlie effeeta of tfae cannouadiog Xhat 
had fiirecrl Mnjnr Anderson to evacuate, and had precipitated the oiightiusl conflict ot modem limes — two days before. 



CASH TlUT FmED 

ON Sl-MTKR 
Urlow arc some nf the 
('oaTcdptBilc guns in the 
I lottery nuar Fort Moill- 
tris tliat boTv upon the 
fort pirturt-d nlmve. It 
WHS tlic hot shot from 
Fort Moultrie itwlf thrit 
Wrt fire to the iHirrafks lu 
Furt Sumter about right 
o'clock on the morning' 
c>fAprU13th VVVnlhe 
Confederate common li- 
i-rs sav the blnek smoke 
rise from the fort, they 
duubled the fire of Ihe 
IwtUries to keep Ihi^ 
flnnics from bring cx- 
linguiihed. Sumter did 
lint ccBsc replying, ol- 



thnu^ 



the 



rv^la 




U'twcen dhuls became 
longer m Uie garriiKin 
dashed from »pot to 
spot i;hc(;king the Hanics. 



TIIK STAHS AN1> BARS 
WAVING 0\ER THE CAPTURED FORT 




SOUTll-A mSTEKN ANGLE, 

r.n.'T. .ml rVluiiiluid. ImKoj « Fi>n Rill 



CONFEDERATE GUNS THAT FIBED ON SUMTER 



T}ie South CHrolinianc 
showed their lulniimtion 
for their dauntleiu nn- 
tsgonists by cheering Ht 
every shot that replied 
lo them. About halt- 
past twelve of that day 
the flagsUff on Sumter 
"as shot awny. General 
Keaurcgard. who was in 
(-liurge of the oprralions 
of Charleston, at onee 
sent three of his aides to 
inquire if Majiir Aniler- 
.'^on would accept auiiil- 
(ince in subduing the 
flames and tn offer terms 
of surrender. The terms. 
which allowed the gal- 
lant garrison to march 
out with the honors of 
war. were iil length ae- 
ti'iited. The first iitep 
in the war had been 
irrevocably taken. 
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Tbe damage done by 
thow 6nt guna of tlie 
shuts hi'urd 
around the world," is 
shown in tlirse [ndvd 
photograplis of April lU, 
1801. By five *.«. of 
April latb the ContL-d- 
ctat* batteries were 
dbecling ft converging 
fiw pu Sunilrr. The 
gurixun (Ud not im- 
mediately reply: it liad 
been suluiatiag on half 
ratiooi iind on this par- 
tioulsr nionung mode a 
breakfast oft pork nnd 
damnged rire. At seven 

fire. During the day 
tbe duel was unremit- 
ting. The whole city 
poured out to witness 
tbe speetaele. The Bat- 
tny, the ra«hional>le 
of Chwles- 
Ihronging with 




THE OFFlfEHS' QL'.UiTEHS 
HHERE THE FIRE STARTED 




THE SHATTERED FLAGSTAFF (TO THK RIGHT) 



ladies in holiday attire. 
Early on lite next day 

the uffieers' quarters in 
Sumter eauglil lire from 
some shells nr hot shot. 
Flames soon spread to 
the barracks. So fierce 
nits the conflagration 
that the muguKine liail 
t.> be dosed. The men 
threw themsels-es on the 
ground to avoid suffoca- 
tion. Then Beauregard's 
terms of evatruation were 
uecepted. On Sunday, 
April Uth, with colors 
flying and drums beat- 
ing, Major Anderson 
itnd lus little eumpany 
[imrehed out with a 
hnlute to the flag of 
("pfty guns. Tluil day 
the whole North Was 
sttTk-d to li(e lip to the 
spirit of Holmes' poem. 



SEPARATION AND REUNION 

BROTHER JONATHAN'S LAMENT FOR SISTER 
CAROLINE 

Both ft record /ind a prophecy are contained in these lines by the 
New Knglaml poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes. A state convention meet- 
ing; in CharlcHton hud on Docembor SO, 1860, unanimouKly parsed an 
ordinance of seccNRion, and during Jnnuary and February six other 
fttatcH had followed. Early in Febnmry the (lonfedorate Government 
had been organized at Montgcmiery, Alabama, with Jefferson Davis 
as President. Holmes date<l this poem March ftfl, 1861. Four days 
later the new PreKident of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, onlercd 
relief to bo sent to Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor. On April 12th 
the attack on Sumter was made, and the war begun. How fully the 
sentiment of brotherhood here expressed by Holmes has Iwen realized 
among the American people it has been the purpose of the Introduction 
to this volume and of the following selections to show. 

She has gone, — she has left us in passion and pride, — 
Our stormy-browed sister, so long at our side! 
She has torn her own star from our firmament's glow. 
And turned on her brother the face of a foe! 

O Caroh'ne, Caroline, child of the sun. 
We can never forget that our hearts have lieen one, — 
Our foreheads both sprinkled in liiberty's name. 
From the fountain of blood with the finger of fiamel 

You were always too ready to fire at a touch ; 
Hut we saiil: " She is hasty, — she does not mean much." 
We have scowled when you uttered some turbident threat ; 
But Friendship still whispered: " Forgive and forgetl " 

Has our love all died out? Have its altars grown cold? 
Has the curse come at last which the fathers foretold? 
Then Nature must teach us the strength of the chain 
That her jietulant children would sever in vain. 





I ^tliree moaths liefure Holmes' poeui. South CarolinUns luut cant th^ Hie of separation in Secession Hall. It upprars li> Ihc right of the 
KCiirukr Church, across the narrow graveyard, its walls blasted by the Gre ol December. 1861, Here the vote whs taken on Dccftnlicr 
 m, 1960, derlaring that "the union now sulisisting bi'tween Soutli Caroliiui and tht^ other States under the name o( tlie 'I'nitrd Stall's of 
['Ainerica' is hereby dissolved. " The secession eonventionwHs composed of the most experienced men in the State — men who hail rcpre- 
nted it in the national Congress, judges in the highest courts, eminent divines, and wealthy planters. On the fourth day of its ses- 
■■kn, at twelve o'clock, the ordinance quoted from above was read witli flashing eyra by the venerable judge of chnnctT)', Chancellor 
Inglis. At a quarter post one it was passed uimnimoualy. The doorkeeper passed the word to the policeman without; he railed lo an- 
other, and BO on until the sentinel at the massive iron Rate proi'lainicd it to the iDipaiient populace. The bells in every rocking steeple 
mingledtheirnoteawith the shoutsoftheexciled throngs that filled the streets. There waa no dissent in the secession sentiments here. 




■■THOUGH DARKENED WITH SULPHUR" 

CHARUKSTUN RAILROAD I>£n 




These ruins Corm on imprrssivp lulfilnient of the prophocT in 
Oliver Wendell Holmes' poem. But it w«s not till near the end 
lliat the scene here preserv-ed eoiild meet the eye. R reanlted From 
llie evaeuation of the eity by the Confederate forci's on Febnuiry 
IT. 1805. This Btep hod been taken with great reluduncc. The 
iiiovemcnl of Hccesaion hod begun at Charleston. The city wa* 
dear to every Southern henrt. Yet military pi)Ucy clearly dic- 
liiteil llmt the seatlen-d troops in the Carolinas be eonccntrated 
iiHaiast Sherman. Indeed, it would have bem better policy to 
et'Bcuate earlier. But sentiment is always [uwerful. Even Id- 
terscm Davis said, "Such full preparation hud been made that I 
hud hiiped for other and belter results, and the disappointment to 
loe is extremely bitter," When the Uniou troops from Morris 
Island arrived in Charleston the next morning, they found that 
the eommissory depot had been blown up with llie loss of two hun- 
dred lives, mostly of women and children. An offiwr reported 
" Public buildings, stores, warehousia. private dwellings, ahipping, 
etc., were burning and being burned by armed (.'oofederatai, " All 
the Negroes in the city were impressed by the Uninn officers to 
work tlK- fire apparatus until all the fires were cxtinguiabed. 
But Mime of the faireit sections of Charleston were already in nun*. 



They may fight till the buzzards are gorged with their spoil,- 
Till the harvest grows black as it rots in the soil. 
Till the wolves and the catamounts tn«)i> frt)m their caves, 
And the shark tracks the pirate, the lord of the waves : 

In vain is the strifel When its fury is past, 
Their fortunes must flow in one channel at last, 
As the torrents that rush from the mountains of sTUiw 
Roll mingled in peace througli the valleys below. 

Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky; 
Man breaks not the medal when Hwi cuts the die! 
Though darkened with sulphur, though cloven with steel. 
The blue arch will brighten, the waters will heal! 

O Caroline, Caroline, child of the sun, 
Tliere are battles witli Fate that can never be won I 
The star-flowering banner must never be furled. 
For its blossoms of light are the hope of the world 1 

Go, then, our rash sister I afar and aloof, — 

Run wild in the sunshine away from our riMjf ; 

Hut when your heart uches and your feet have grown sore. 

Remember the pathway that leads to our door I 

Olivee Wbndeix Holmes. 



CHARLESTON • 



Prolmhly tlic most arcktit of Southern poets, Henry Timrod, here 
writoK 111 lofty ciilm of hin native city awaiting tlie attack of A<lniiral 
Sniimel V. Dupont on April 7, 1863. The poem formn an interesting 
contrast with the preceding, written two years previously. 

Calm as that second summer which precedes 

The first fall of the snow, 
In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 

The city bides the foe. 

• tIso(] hy permission ot the B. P. Johnson Publishing Company, lUcJi- 
mond, VirKinia, publishers of the Memorial Edition of the "Poems of 
Henry Timrod." 





■■lliK (ITV BIDKS THK i-'OE" 



•e of Confederate arlil- 

1 sighting n fieid-picce in 

vibe ouUkirts of Chorii'ston shows 

hat there were active preparSi- 

> for the expe<Tted attat-k. 

eit}' had, indeed, been put iu 

( thorougfi state oF defense by 

encisl Beauregard, who had a^- 

and un September 

ISSS. The farU at tlie 

[ailronec to the harbor were 

thened or partly rebuilt, 

and ubsinicTtium. Tiir 
A therefore had tf^'l rouon 
ir awutinj; su enimly the navul 
■■Attack of Apnl T. 1803. In the 
r phott^raph, St Mii^hacl's 




and the principal Btrcct of 
Charleston are preserved tor us 
by the Confederate photographiT 
<'uok, juat S3 they appeared when 
Timrod WTote his lines. The dly 
WHS indeed a very busy one, fur 
constant blockade-running had 
brought in ample munitions of 
wnr and many luxurirn. It was 
no idle boast thai Summer waa 
brought to ber courts, fur silks 
and spices rtunc in with every 
cargo. Later on. the blockaihng 
fillet, though it did not succeed in 
reducing Charleston, made block- 
ade-running so dangerous that a 
constantly decreasing number of 
laden vessels arrived at the jiicrs. 



CHARLESTON IN WAS TIME 




As yet, behind their rain]>arts, stern and i)roud. 

Her bolted thunders sleep, — 
Dark Sumter, like a battleniented cloud, 

I^ooms o'er the solemn deep. 

No Calpe frowns from lofty cliff or scaur 

To guar<i the holy strand ; 
Hut Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of war 

Ahove the level sand. 

And down the dunes a thousand guns he couche<l, 

Unseen, beside the flood, — 
Ijike tigers in some Orient jungle crouched, 

That wait and watch for blood. 




«^?x^ 



Meanwhile, through streets still echoing with trade, 

Walk grave ami thoughtfid men. 
Whose hands may one day wield the patriot's blade 

As lightly as the pen. 

And maidens, with such eyes as would grow dim 

Over a bleeding hound, 
Seem each one to have caught the strength of him 

Whose sword she sadly bound. 

Tims girt witliout and garrisoned at home. 

Day patient following day. 
Old Charleston looks from roof and spire and dome, 

Across her tranquil bay. 

Ships, through a hundred foes, from Saxon lands 

And spicy Indian ports. 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands. 

And summer to her courts. 



But still, along yon dim Atlantic line. 

The only hostile smoke 
Creeps like a harmless mist above the brine. 

From some frail floating oak. , 



Shall the spring dawn, and she, still clad in smiles. 

And with an unscathed hrow, 
Rest in the strong arms of her palm-crowned isles, 

As fair and free as now? 

We know not ; in the temple of the Fates 

(iod has inscrilied her doom: 
And, all untniubled in her faith, she waits 

The triumph or the tomb. 

Henry Timhod. 



TO TIIK SOUTH 

() subtle, musky, slumbrous clime! 

O swart, hot land of pine and pahn, 
Of fig, peach, guava, orange, lime, 

And terebinth and tropic balm! 
I^and where our Washington was born. 
When truth in hearts of gold was worn ; 
Mother of Marion, Moultrie, Lee, 
Widow of fallen chivalry! 
No longer sadly look behind, 
Hut turn and face the morning wind. 
And feel sweet comfort in the thought: 
" With each fierce battle's sacrifice 
I sold the wrong at awful price. 
And bought the good; but knew it not." 

Cheer up! Ucach outl Breathe in new life! 

BnKid not on unsuccessful strife 

Against the current of the age; 

The Highest is thy heritagel 

I jcave off this death's-head scowl at Fate, 

And into thy true heart sink this: 

" Ood loves to walk where Freedom is! " 

There is no sweet in dregs and lees; 
There is no fruit on girdled trees. 
!I*lant new vineyards, sow new fiehls, 
For bread and wine the Future yields; 




'■O SUBTLE, MUSKY. SLUMBEROUS CLIME" 

^^B)own the lofty nave of this forest cathedral, gleams under the open sky the tonib of some long-honored fore- 
^Hhther of Savannah. The gigantic live-oaks of the stately plantation, festooned with the long Spanish moss, 
^Hlliadow the fragrant shrubbery growing at their feet. The whole scene breathes the "subtle, musky, slum- 
^^Fberous" atmosphere sung by the poet Thonip.son. Savannah, situated inland on the Savannah River, was 
through four years of the war unvbited by hastile armies. But in December, 1864, it fell into the hands of 
Shenuan's troops. Many another lovely spot in the Southland passed through the conflict with its beauties 
undisturbed, as if to renund its brave people of the unbounded lavishness of nature amid the wreckage of 
Bravely have they answered the mute appeal of such surroundings. To-day the South can point, not 
nly to the charms of its almost tropical clime, but to the material achievements which lijik it inseparably 
rilli the rapidly ticveloi»ing North and West. Its people have c\'eu come to feel a thankfulness for the out- 
geome of the war. Typical are the whole-hearted vigorous lines of Maurice Thompson printed opposite. 



<f,_^ ftjparatirtn anil Sjunfmi 




Out of free soil fresh spathes shall start; 
Now is the budding-time of Artl 

IJut harki O heai-1 My senses reel! 
Some grand presentiment 1 feell 
A voiee of love, bouquet of truth. 
The quick sound of the feet of youth 1 

Ia)\ from the war-cloud, dull and dense. 

liOya! and chaste and brave and strong, 
Comes forth the South with frankincense, 

And vital freshness in her song. 
The weight is fallen from her wings; 
To find a purer air she springs 
Out of the Night into the Morn, 
Fair as cotton, sound as corn. 

Hold! Shall a Nortlinian, fierce and grim, 
AVith hoary heard and boreal vim, 
Thus fling, from some bleak waste of ice. 
Frost-crystals of unsought advice 

To those who dwell by Coosa's stream, 
Or on dark hummocks plant the cane 
Beside the lovely Pontchartrain, 

Or in gay saii-boats drift and dream 
Where Caribbean breezes stray 
On Pensacola's drowsy bay? 

Not sol I am a Southerner; 
I love the South; I dared for her 
To fight from Lookout to the sea. 
With her proud banner over me: 
But fnjm my lips thanksgiving broke. 
As God in battle thunder spoke. 
And that Black Idol, breeding drouth 
And dearth of Iiuman syinitathy 
Throughout the sweet and sensuous South, 

Was. with its chains and human yoke, 
Blown hellward from the cannon's mouth. 

While Freedom cheered behind the smoke! 

James ^Iaurice Thompson. 

[5*1 
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"WHEN GAILANT BITENSIDE M.\DE DASH UPON 
NEW BERNE' 

BARBACKS AT NEW BERNE, NORTH C 



DEEDS OF VALOR 



KEARXY AT SEVEN PINES 

Stpilmim's stirring poem was suggested hy a nowspiiper account 
of tlie ringing retort nmdc hy General Kearny to n colonel. The 
military historian, .lolin C. Ropes, writing of the battle nt Cliantilly. 
September 1, 1862, says: " The gallant Kearny also was killcii, while 
reconnoitcring in front of his troops ; a loss which was very deeply felt 
He was a man who was made for the profession of arms. In the field 
he was always ready, always skilful, always brave, always untiring, 
always hopeful, and always vigilant and alert." 

So that soldierly legend is still on its journey, — 

That story of Kearny who knew not to yield! 
'Twas the day when witli Jameson, fierce Berry, and liirney, 

Against twenty thoiisjuid he rallied the field. 
Where the reil volkys |Knircd, wliere the clamor rose highest. 

Where the dead lay in clumps through the dwarf oak and 
pine, 
AMiere the aim from the thicket was surest and nighcst, — 

No charge like Phil Kearny's along the whole line. 

When the hattle went ill, and the hravest were solemn, 

Near the dark Seven Pines, where we still held our ground, 
He rode down the length of tlie withering column. 

And hi.s heart at our war-cry leapt u]j with a bound; 
He snntfed, like his charger, the wind of the powder, — 

His sword waved us on and we answered the sign; 
Loud our cheer as we rushed, l>ut his laugh rang the louder. 

"There's the devil's own fun, hoys, along the whole line!" 

How he strode his hrown steed! How we saw his blade brigiiten 
In the one hand still left. — and the reins in his teeth! 

He laughed like a boy when the hoUdays heighten. 
But a soldier's glance shot from his visor beneath. 

Up came tlie reserves to the mellay infernal. 
Asking where to go in. — through the clearing or pine? 

"O, anywhere! ForwardI 'Tis all the same. Colonel; 
Vou'II find lovely fighting along the whole line! " 

[501 




KEARNY— "HOW WE SAW HIS BLADE BRIGHTEN" 

III Brigadier-Geneml I'liilip Kearny, Stcdman selected iis the hero of his poem one of 
the must dashing veteran soldiers in tlie Civil War. He had entered the army in 
1838, at the age of twenty-two, but soon went to France to study cavalry methods. 
After several months in the school at Sauniur he entered the French service and 
fought with conspicuous gallantry along with veterans of Napoleon in the Arab 
war against Abd-el-Kader that won Algeria to France, In the American -Mexican 
War, at the close of the battle of Churubusco, he made a chai^ into Mexico City, 
during which he received a woimd that necessitated the amputation of an arm. His 
love of fighting led him across the Atlantic in 185!) to take part in tlie Italian War 
agamst the Austrians. His bravery at Magenta and elsewhere won liira the cmss of 
the Legion of Honor. At the outbreak of the Ci\il War he returned— to his death. 
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Oh, evil the black shroud of night at Chantilly, 

That hid him from sight of his brave men and tried ! 
Foul, foul sped the bullet that clipped the white lily. 

The flower of our knighthood, the whole army's pride! 
Yet we dream that he still, — in that shadowy region 

Where the dead form their ranks at the wan drummer's 
sign,— 
Rides on, as of old, down the length of his legion. 

And the word still is " Forward I " along the whole line. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 




KEENAN'S CHARGE* 

Tlie following poem was suggested by General Pleasonton*s article 
in the Century, which is reprinted in " Battles and Leaders," III, 172 ff. 
Tlie charge has been the subject of a good deal of controversy, which 
may be followed in " Battles and Leaders," IH, 186 ff. 

The sun had set; 

The leaves with dew were wet: 

Down fell a bloody dusk 

On the woods, that second of May, 

Where Stonewall's corps, like a beast of prey. 

Tore through with angry tusk. 

" They've trapped us, boys! " 
Rose from our flank a voice. 
With a rush of steel and smoke 
On came the rebels straight, 
Eager as love and wild as hate; 
And our line reeled and broke; 

Broke and fled. 

Not one stayed — but the dead 1 
With curses, shrieks, and cries, 
Horses and wagons and men 
Tumbled back through the shuddering glen, 
And above us the fading skies. 
*From "Dreams and Days," copyright, 1892, by Charles Scribner's 
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KEARNYS MEN AFTER THE BATTLE OF FAIR OAKS 



This photograph directly illiutrat*a Stetliniui'H poem. It is June, 18B!. Men of Kearny's brigade, one seated, oihera standing 
and sitting by. are gathered bcforu the Widow Allen's house, now used as a hospitd after those bluody days, May yist and 
June Isl — llie battle of Fair Ouks or Sevrn Pines. McCiellan had advanced up the Peninsula to nitbin five miles of Richmond. 
About noon of May 31st the Confederate attack on the Union troops about Seven Pines threatened to become hi»vy, but the 
message tor reiinforcements did not reach tlie commanding officer in the rear till three o'clock. General Kearny was sent for- 
ward. He thus reports: "On arriving at the 6eld of battle we found cert^n ngzag rifle-pits sheltering crowds of men. and 
the enemy firing from ubatiit and timber in their front. General Casey rrmarkcd to me on coming up, ' If you will regain our 
late camp, the day will atill be ours.' I had hut the TUirJ Michigan up. but they moved forward with aluerity. dashing into the 
felled timlier. and (.■onimenced u desperate but determined contest, heedless of the shell and ball which rained upon them. ... I 
directed General Berry [with the Fiftli Michigan] to turn the slaahings and. fighting, g^ the open ground on the enemy's right 
Sank. This was perfectly accomplished. The Thirty-seventh New York was arranged in column to support the attack. Its 
services in the sequel proved invaluable. In the meanwhile my remtdning brigade, the One hundred and fifth and Sixty-third 
Pennsylvania, came up, under General Jameson. . . . Eight companies of the Sixty-third Pennsylvania, led by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Morgan and moat spiritedly headed by General JanicBou, aided by his daring chief of staff. Captain Poller, were pushed 
tlirough Die abatia (the portions never until now occupied by us), and nobly repelk-d a strong body of the enemy, who, though 
in a strong line and coming up rapidly and in order. Just failed to reach to support this position in time, but who. nothing 
ilaunted and with a courage worthj- a united cause, halted in battle array and poure<l in a constant heavy ri)U of muskelry fire," 





39fplt0 of Halor -«• * * * * •*• 

There's one hope, still — 
Those batteries parked on the hill! 
" Battery, wheel! " ('mid the roar) 
" Pass pieces ; fix prolonge to fire 
Retiring. Trot!" In the panic dire 
A bugle rings " Trot! " — and no more. 

The horses plunged, 

The cannon lurched and lunged, 

To join the hopeless rout. 

But suddenly rode a form 

Cahnly in front of the human storm, 

With a stern, commanding shout: 

" Align those guns! " 

(We knew it was Pleasonton's.) 

The cannoneers bent to obey. 

And worked with a will at his word : 

And the black guns moved as if they had heard. 

But, ah, the dread delay! 

" To wait is crime; 
O GJod, for ten minutes' time ! " 
The General looked around. 
There Keenan sat, like a stone. 
With his three hundred horse alone. 
Less shaken than the ground. 

" Major, your men? " 

" Are soldiers, GJeneral." " Then 

Charge, Major! Do your best; 

Hold the enemy back at all cost. 

Till my guns are placed; — else the army is lost. 

You die to save the rest ! " 

By the shrouded gleam of the western skies. 
Brave Keenan looked into Pleasonton's eyes 
For an instant — clear, and cool, and still; 
Then, with a smile, he said: " I will." 

" Cavalry, diarge! " Not a man of them shrank. 
Their sharp, full cheer, from rank to rank, 
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Rose joyously, with a willing breath — 
Rose like a greeting hail to death. 

Then forward they sprang, and spurred, and clashed; 

Shouted the officers, crimson-sashed; 

Rode well the men, each brave as his fellow. 

In their faded coats of the blue and yellow ; 

And above in the air, with an instinct true, 

Ijike a bird of war their pennon flew. 

With clank of scabbartls and thunder of steeds 
And blades that shine like sunlit reeds. 
And strong brown faces bravely pale 
For fear their proud attempt shall fail. 
Three hundred Pennsylvanians close 
On twice ten thousand gallant foes. 

Line after line the troopers came 

To the edge of the wood that was ring'd with flame; 

Rode in, and sabred, and shot — and fell; 

Nor came one back his wounds to tell. 

And full in the midst rose Keenan tall 

In the gloom, like a martyr awaiting his fall. 

While the circle-stroke of his sabre, swung 

'Round his head, like a halo there, luminous hung. 

Ijine after line — aye, whole platoons. 
Struck dead in their saddles, of brave dragoons 
By the maddened horses were onward borne 
And into the vortex flung, trampled and torn; 
As Keenan fought with his men, side by side. 
So they rode, till there were no more to ride. 

But over them, lying there shattered and mute. 
What deep echo rolls? — 'Tis a death-salute 
From the cannon in place; for, heroes, you braved 
Your fate not in vain ; the army was saved 1 

Over them now — year following year — 
Over their graves the pine-cones fall. 
And the whippoorwill chants his spectre-call ; 
But they stir not again: they raise no clieer: 
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"SO THEY RODE. TILL THERE WERE NO MORE TO RIDE " 



m this spnt swept iht' chnrgp of the Eighth Ppnns.vlvaiiia Cavnlr.v. i?plpbrBl<^ in Lathrop's lines. Mnjor Pc>nin«-k Hney thus 

VMported thp affair: " Wc nio>-wl off briskly to the right, and Found (ieneral Howard had (alien l)ack, nnil the enemy's skirtnish-lino 

d iTTOssed the road on wliieh we were moving, throwing us between Iheir akirmiabers and battle-line. The whule regiment made a 

•'<lf«perate eharjte oh the main column o( Jackson's corps, who were crossing the road in our front, completely clieclting the enemy, 

losing Major Keenan. CaptHin Arrowsmith. and Adjutant Haddock, with about 30 men and about HO hursi-s, I immediately re-formed 

the regiment to support the reserve artillery. Vie afterward moved hack, and formed across the roads, to stop rtragglcrs of the 

Eleventh Corps. Here we remained all night." But in the words o[ the poet, " The rush of their charge ia resounding atill." 



They have ceased. Hut their glory shall never cease, 
Nor tlieir light he quenched in the light of peace. 
The rush of their charge is resounding still 
That saved the army at Chancellorsville. 

George Pabsons Lathhop. 



LITTLE GIFFEN 



Tlic poL'tii in trui- ill L-vtry ik-ttiil. The fuctN, often iiiiHNtAtc<l, 
are set forth in a letter wliidi the poet's f^runilduugliter, Mims Mielielle 
CutliiTe Tickiior, courteously furnished for these pages. During t)ie 
war, the wife of tlie poet duily visited the iiiipruviHed liospituU of Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, " In one of these, the old Bank's building, Mrs. 
Ticknor first saw the boy, Isaac Newton GiiTen, and was so haunted 
by his pitiful condition that when the doctors declared his case hope- 
less, she carrie<l him in her own carriage to ' Torch Hill,' the country 
home of the Ticknors. There under the personal care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor he won his fight against death. Brought to 'Torch Hill' in 
October, 1864, he left only in March, 1865, on receiving news of John- 
ston's position. During his convalescence Mrs, Ticknor taught GifFeii 
to read and write, and his deep gratitude toward the Ticknors leaves 
only one solution to his fate. How he met it, however, remains as 
obscure as his family history. That his father was a blacksmith in 
the mountains of Ea^t Tennessee is the only positive fact of his ances- 
try. He was sixteen years of age when taken by Mrs. Ticknor and 
had been engaged in eighteen battles and skirmishes." It will thus be 
seen that the boy was wounded in one of the battles about Atlanta 
when Johnston and Hood were opposing Sherman. We may suppose 
that the Captain's reply, given in the poem, was written after thcbattlc 
of Nashville, December 16-16, 1864. In March, 1865, Johnston was 
again opposing Sherman, this time in the Carolinas, and it must have 
been in one uf the closing battles of the war that " Little GifFcn " lost 
his hfe. 

Out of the focal and foremost fire, 
Out of the hospital walls as dire. 
Smitten of grape-shot and gangrene, 
(Eighteenth battle, and he sixteen!) 
Spectre! such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffen, of Tennessee. 

(04) 





■■TO THE EDGE OF THE WOOD THAT WAS RINGED WITH FLAME"' 



Blasted by the artillery fire tliat SAvnl the Fetli>nlB Ht Chancellorsville, the Wildemess iroods. only a couple of hundred yards south 
of the plank road, reveal the degpcrate nature of the mnfliet in the early evening of May i, 1R63. Of the ehiw of the lif{1il. the 
Inion Gpneral Alfred Pleomnton reported: '■It was now dark, and their presence could only be ascertained by the fliuh iif tlieir 
niiinketit. from Wliich a continuaus stream of Gre was seen eneirrling ua, and gradually exlemling to our riRhl. to cut un olT from the 
iiriny. This was Ht Ifut ehecked by our guns, and the rebels withdrew. Several guns and caisMins were then recovered from the 
ixHxhi where the eoem}- liad been posted. Such was the fiflht at the head of Scott's Run. Artillery against infantry at .tOO yards: 
llie infantry in the woods, the artillery in the clearing. War presents many anomaliM, but tew so curious and strange in its results." 









" Take him — and welcomel " the surgeons said; 
" Little the doctor can help the dead! " 
So we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in the summer air; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed — 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head I 

And we watched the war with abated breath — 
Skeleton boy against skeleton death. 
Months of torture, how many such I 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 
And still a glint of the steel-blue eye 
Told of a spirit that wouldn't die. 

And didn't. Nay, more! in death's despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write. 
" Dear Mother," at first, of course; and then 
" Dear Captain," inquiring about the men. 
Captain's answer: " Of eighty-and-five, 
Giffen and I are left alive." 

Word of gloom from the war, one day; 

" Johnston pressed at the front, they say." 

I>ittle Giffen was up and away; 

A tear — his first — as he bade good-by. 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 

" I'll write, if sparedl " There was news of the fight; 

Hut none of Giffen. He did not write. 

I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely knights of the Golden Ring, 

With the song of the minstrel in mine ear. 

And the tender legend that trembles here, 

I'd give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry. 

For Little Giffen, of Tennessee. 

Francis Obbay Ticknor. 





WILLIAM HLACK, THE YOUNGEST WOUNDED SOLDIER REPORTED 

Lest the instance of "Little Giffen" seem an uncommon one, there is presented here 
the winning face of little William Block. He was the youngest boy, it is true, 
to he reported "wounded." Yet General Charles King's researches on "Boys of 
the War Days" in Volume VIII brings out the fact that "o\er 800,000 lads of 
seventeen or less were found in the ranks of the I'nion army, that over 300,000 
I were no more than sixteen, that there were even 100,000 on the Union rolls who 
re no more than fifteen, " 



THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT 
(FiiT^H Rhode Island) 

The young \iu\y Iktc celehrfttcd had attracted attention in New 
York as the troops ptiNi^ed through the city on the way to the front. The 
New York Herald of April 25, 1861, said: 

" Tlie volunteers hring along with them two very prepossessing 
young women, named Martha Francis and Katey Brownell, both of 
Providence, who propose to act as ' daughters of the regiment,' after 
the French plan." 

Who with the soldiers was stanch danger-sharer, — 
Marched in the ranks through the shriek of the shell? 

Who was their comrade, their hrave color-hearer? 
Who hut the resolute Kady Brownell I 

Over the marshland and over the highland, 
Where'er the columns wound, meadow or dell, 

Fared she, this daughter of little Rhode Island, — 
She, the intrepid one, Kady Brownell! 

While the mad rout at Manassas was surging. 
When those around her fled wildly, or fell. 

And the bold Beauregard onward was urging, 
Who so undaunted as Kady Brownell! 

When gaUant Burnside made dash upon Newberne, 
SaiHng the Neuse 'gainst the sweep of the swell, 

Watching tlie flag on the heaven's broad blue burn, 
Who higher hearte<i than Kady Brownell? 

In the deep slough of the springtide debarking. 

Toiling o'er leagues that are weary to tell. 
Time with the sturdiest soldiery marking, 

Forward, straight foi-ward, strode Kady Brownell. 

Reaching the lines where the army was forming, 
Forming to charge on those ramparts of hell. 

When fr(»m the wood came her regiment swarming. 
What did she see there — this Kady Brownell? 
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See I why she saw that their friends thought them f oenien ; 

Muskets were levelled, and cannon as welll 
Save them from direful destruction would no men? 

Nay, but this woman would, — Kady Brownell! 

Waving her banner she race<l for the clearing; 

Fronted them all, with her flag as a spell ; 
Ah. what a volley — a volley of cheering — 

Greeted the heroine, Kady Brownell 1 

Gone {and thank God!) are those red days of slaughter! 

Brethren again we in amity dwell; 
Just one more cheer for the Regiment's Daughter 1 — 

Just one more cheer for her, Kady Brownell! 

Clinton Scollahd. 



SHERIDAN'S RIDE 

Up from the South, at break of day. 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder fmre. 
Like a herald in liaste to the chieftain's door. 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar. 
Telling the battle was on once more. 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon's bar; 
And louder yet into Winchester rolled 
The roar of that red sea uncontrolled. 
Making the blood of the listener cold. 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray. 
With Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a mad from Winchester town, 

A good, broad highway leading down: 

And there, through the flush of the morning light, 

A steed as black as the steeds of night 

Was seen to pass, as with eagle flight; 
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"OVER THE MARSHLAND AND 0\'ER THE HIGHLAND" 



^■UliB view malls tlie innidcBl ot Marrli 1-1. IBBi, clescribe.! by Clinton ScoUard in "The DaughU-rot tlie RegimL>nl." Bunuide's attack 

^^ oa New Berne was part of the blockading movenient which sought to tlcae every port along the Southern coasts. The Fifth Rhode 

bUnd was in General John G. Parke's brigade. The soldiers were so eager to engage the enemy that many of them leaped from the 

■tup into the water and waded waist-deep to the short, and during the day often waded knee-deep in mud. The neit morning little 

» could be seen in the "open piney wooda," owing to the dense fog. This eondition accounts for the confusion that might have proved 
Mrious but for Kady Browndl. The brigade marehed on out of the woods, and charged the Confederate works, Burnside himself 
reported: " Tim much prabe cannot be awarded to the officers and men for their untiring exertion and unceasing patience in accom- 
plilhing tlus work. The effecting of the landing and the approach to within a mile and a half ot the enemy's work on the I3th I con- 
aider as great a virfory an the engagement of the Uth. Owing to the difficult nature of the landing, our men were forced to wade 
•shore waist-deep, march through mud to a point twelve miles distant, bivouac tn low, marshy ground in a rain-storm for the night. 
engage the eoemy at daylight in the morning. Gghtiug them for four hours amid a dense fog that pre\'ented them from seeing the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and Bnally advancing rapidly over bad roads upon the city. In the midst of all this, not a complaint was heard; 
■e only eager to accomplish their work." Bumside'a success was rewarded by the rank of major-general ot volunteers. 




As if he knew the terrible need, 
He stretched away with his utmost speed. 
Hills rose and fell, but his heart was gay. 
With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprang from those swift hoofs, thundering south. 
The dust like smoke from the cannon's mouth. 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
ForelxKling to traitors the (loom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls. 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play. 
With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spurning feet, the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 
And the landscape sped away behind 
Like an ocean flying before the wind ; 
And the steed, like a barque fed with furnace ire. 
Swept on, with his wild eye full of fire; 
But, lo! he is nearing his heart's desire; 
He is snufl^g the smoke of the roaring fray, 
With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the general saw were the groups 

Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops ; 

What was done? what to do? — a glance told him both. 

Then striking his spurs with a terrible oath. 

He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of huzzas. 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 

The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray ; 

By the fiash of his eye, and his red nostril's play. 

He seemed to the whole great army to say : 

" I have brought you Sheridan all the way 

From Winchester down to save the day." 

Hurrah! hurrah for Sheridan I 
Hurrah I hurrah for horse and man I 
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GENKHAI. 
P. H. SHERIDAN 




with the hat 
hi; wore on his 

FAMOl'S "HIDE" 



Tlie moat dramatic (iwil of a Fnicnil gfiKTiil in lli.> \ ;ill.-j ,>f \ lri;iiilii i- r, , ,.r,l. il in li. ml.- [.otm. In S«-ptembcr, 18U-I, 
Sheridan hail driven the Confederates up the Viilley. iiiiil in -^uflj' (.klobfr liaii n-lrtulnl iiurtUwurii. Eurly lollowed. but 
he was soon out ul supplies. He was obliged to ligbt or fall bark. At an early hour on the foggy morning of October lOth, 
he attacked the unsuspecting Union nrmy encamped along Cedar Creek and drove it buck in confusion. General Sheridan, 
who bad made a flying visit to Washington, spent the night of tlie IHth at Winchester on his way bock to the army. At 
Mill Crwk, half a mile south of Winchester, he came in sight of the fugitives. An officer who was at the front gives tbii 
account; " Far away in the rear was heard cheer after dieer. What was the cause? Werr reenforeements coming? Yes, 
Phil Sheridan was coming, and h<- was u host. . . . Dashing along the pike, he came upon the line of battle. 'What troops 
are those?' shouted Sheridan. 'The Sixth Corps,' was I he response from n hundri'd voices. 'We are all right,' said Sheridan. ' 
as he swung his old hat and dashed along the line towani the right. 'Never mind, boys, we'll whip tbem yet; we'll whip 
thein yel! We shall sleep in our old quarters tu-night!* were the encouraging words of the chief, as he rode along, while the 
men threw their hats high in air, leaped and danced and cheered in wildest joy." The victory was so complete that the 
campugn was virtually at an end. Three weeks of occasional skirmishing and the last action in the Valley was over. 




Sm-:HIDAN'S WINCHESTER CHARGER, IN 1B«9 






And when their statues are placed on high' 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldier's Temple of Fame, 
There, with the glorious general's name. 
Be it said, in letters both bold and bright : 
" Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester — twenty miles away 





Thomas Buchanan Read. 



THE GENERAL'S DEATH 

The general dashed along the road 

Amid the pelting rain; 
How joyously his bold face glowed 

To hear our cheers' refrain t 

His blue blouse flapped in wind and wet. 
His boots were splashed with mire, 

But round his lips a smile was set. 
And in his eyes a fire. 

A laughing word, a gesture kind, — 

We did not ask for more, 
With thirty weary miles behind, 

A weary fight before. 

The gun grew light to every man. 
The crossed belts ceased their stress. 

As onward to the column's van 
We watched our leader press. 

Within an hour we saw him lie, 

A bullet in his brain. 
His manly face turned to the sky. 

And beaten by the rain. 

Joseph O'Connor. 





"THE GENERAL'S DEATH" 



KThis sylvan scene, as it looked a few months after the death of General George W. Taylor, on August 27, 
fl862, recalls Pope's Virginia campaign. "Stonewall" Jackson in a series of forced marches had 
Ifwept round to the rear of Pojie's army, seized the railroad, and then captured the immense depot of sup- 
ftplies at Manassas Station. To meet him, after an all-day'a march from near Alexandria on August 26th, 
ElTnion troops under General Taylor crossed Bull Run near the spot pictured above. They advanced about 
ttwo miles to occupy the important point Taylor made all the dispositions for an attack on the Confed- 
Perate force, whicli at once opened upon the advancing brigade with a heavy discharge of round-shot, shell, 
and grape. The men neverthcle.ss moved forward undaunted and defiant. Within 300 yards of the earth- 
works Taylor discovered that he was greatly outnimibered. A force of cavalry was making for his rear. 
He stood in danger of being surrounded. Nothing was left but to regain the bridge. While directing the 
^movement, Taylor received a wound from which he soon died. Assistance arrived, and he was carried 
i the stream, begging the officers to rally the men of his brigade and prevent another Bull Run. 




SirCII IS rilK DKATII THE SOI.DIKR DIES 

ThoiiKli Hii^KCNh'd by tlip SpnniHli Wiir, tliw poem m ho vivid and 
fontiH MO ffood II (-Dinptiiiioii pii-cc to tlio prefcdiiiff, tliiit it in here in- 

Such is the death the soldier dies: 
lie fulls, — the colmiin speeds away; 

Cpon the dabbled grass be lies, 
His brave heart following, still, the fray. 

The smoke-wraitlis drift amoTig the trees. 
The battle st<»niis along the hill ; 

The glint of distant arms he sees; 
He hears bis conira<les shouting still. 

A glimpse of far-borne flags, tlmt fade 
And vanish in the rolhng din; 

He knows the sweeping eharge is made, 
Tbe cheering lines are closing in. 

TTnmiiidful of bis mortal wound. 
He faiTitly calls and seeks to rise; 

Hut weakne.ss drags bim to the ground: — 
Sucli is tbe death the soldier dies. 

ROHKRT HURNS Wri-SON. 



THE VOLUNTEER 



" Al dawn," lie said, " I bid them all farewell, 
To go where bugles call and rifles gleam." 
And with tbe restless thought asleep be fell, 
And ghded into dream. 

A great hot plain from sea to mountain s]>rea(I,- 

Through it a level river slowly drawn : 
He moved with a vast crowd, and at its bead 
Streamed banners like the dawn. 
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"SUCH IS THE DI':.VTH 
THE SOLDIER 
DIES" 




CONFEDEIUTES 

WHO FELL IN EWELL'S 

ATTACK ON ^LVY 19, 1864 



Ili.s musket tlropjKrd across him as he fell, its hiiminer down im it hsid clicked in tliul lji.st unnvailing 
shot — here lies one of the 900 men in gray and behind him another comrade, left on tlie last Spotsyl- 
vania battlefield. In the actions about Spotsylvania Court House, of which this engagement was 
the close, the Union army lost aixnit fifteen thousand. Witli sympathy for the last moments of each 
soldier, such as Robert Burns Wilson has put into his poem oppasite, the horror of war becomes all 
too vivid. Ewells attack illustrates the pudden facing of deatJi that may come to every s(»Idier. 
The desperate fighting alx>ut SiJotsylvania had been prolonged ten days and more, when General Lee 
thought the Union army was withdrawing to his right. To ascertain whether this was true he 
directed Ewell to feel out the Federal jxuition. After a long detour through muls nearly impa.«sab1e, 
Ewell came ufmn the enemy ready to receive him. The objert of his mo\'ement thus accomplislied, 
he prepared to return, but found himself fiercely attacked. It was necessary then to make a stand, 
for no effective fighting can be done in retreat. The late afternoon and the early evening were filled 
with the fierce encounter. Only when darkness came was Ewell able in .safety to withdraw. 
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■WHERE BUGLES CALL AND RIFLES GLEAM' 



The men of the 71th New York Infantry, aa they drill in their couip of 1861. cxfuiplify the martiiil splendor of Cutler's poemi nor 
wu itB hero animated by a rnore imRinching resolve than Ihcy. The regiment's reeord telLs the story. It was organized in New 
York and till August iOth was slatiom-d at Camp Scott, on Staten bland, as the fifth in Sickles' "Excelsior Brigiule." Barely a 
month after Bull Run, the first overwhelming Federal defeat, this regiment was on its way to Washington. Thi- fall of tliR year, aa 
the picture shows, was spent in tiie eonstant marching and drilling by which MtClellnn Fi>rged that lighline instrumeot known to 
fame as the Army of the Potomac. The volunteers were indeed where bugles culled and rifles gleamed, hut they were impatient for 
service on the "great hot pUun" to hear the "diisunant cries of triumph and diimay." Marching about under the leaflesa trees ova 
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voluntep;r" 



gToimi] frcqumtly covered with snow did not suliaFy the[r notions cil the glory of mlJitary service. The next year brought to both 
officers and men the long- wished -for opportunity. In April. 1862, they flouted down the Potomac to take part in McClellan's Pen- 
inaula campugn. At the battle of Williamsburg, May olli, the regiment performed dialingiiiahed senire. fighting behind an abatia 
of felled limber and holding a position ugaiost the main forecoF the Conrederute Hjrmy. Of !HI of its number thf regiment might 
report. "And with the dead he lay," and the total loss mounted to 143, Through the rest of the campaign, at Fair Oaka and 
during the Seven Days' ItHttlcs. it was in the hard Gghting. At Chancel lorsville it served under General Berry, who was killed on 
Hay 3, 1889. At Gettysburg it appeared with ranks thinned by two years of continuous service, yrt sustained a loaa of eighty-nine. 







There came a blinding flash, a deafening roar, 
And dissonant cries of triumph and dismay; 
Blood trickled down the river's reedy shore, 
And with the dead lie lay. 

The mom broke in upon his solemn dream. 

And still, with steady pulse and deepening eye, 
" AVhere bugles call," he said, " and rifles gleam, 
I follow, though I die! " 

Elbriuge Jei'ferson Cutler. 
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TIIK Rl'INKD BRIDGE AT BULL RUN 
ON TIIK IIBKiHTS ABOVE, VOUNU PELHAM, 

HERO OF Randall's po 

WON UIS FIRST LAURELS 



IN MEMORIAM 



PELHAM 

Just as the spring came laughing through the strife. 

With all its gorgeous cheer. 
In the bright April of historic life 

Fell the great cannoneer. 

The wondrous lulling of a hero's breath 

His bleeding country weei)s; 
Hushed, in the alabaster arms of Death, 

Our young Marcellus sleeps. 

Xobler and grander than the child of Rome, 

Curbing his chariot steeds, 
The knightly scion of a Southern home 

Dazzled the land with deeds. 

Gentlest and bravest in the battle's hnnit — 

The Champion of the Truth- 
He bore his banner in the very front 

Of our immortal youth. 

A clang of sabres 'mid Virginian snow. 

The fiery pang of shells^ —  
And there's a wail of immemorial woe 

In Alabama dells. 

The pennon droops that led the sacred band 

Along the crimson field; 
The meteor b|ade sinks from the nerveless hand 

Over the spotless shield. 

We gazed and gazed upon that beauteous face, 

While, round the lips and eyes, 
Couched in their marble slumber, flashed the grace 

Of a divine surprise. 





I'KLHAM, ■THE CHEAT CANNONEER' 



Randall's prx-ni was such a Irilililc as tow young Mildicrs have ewr r«ceivrrl. and tliia is Irtic also of General " Jcb " 
Sluart's nrdtT o( Mari'h iO, ISOS. a(tiT Pelham'a dmth: "The n^ajor-general (■omnuinding approuclira with rp- 
luotancc Ihf pniiiful duty »l announcing to thi' Hiwsion its irreparable loss in the death of Major John Pelham. com- 
manding the Horse Artillery. He fell mortally wounde.1 in the battle of Kellysville, March 17, with the battle^xry 
on his lipB and the light o( \irtory lieaming from his pyc. To yoti, hia comrades, il i« nredlcwi to clwell upon what 
you have so often Yfilneaaed, his prowess in action, already proverbial, . . . His eye had glanced over every battle- 
liptd of this army from the Flnit Manassas lo Uie moniEnt of his death, and he was, with a single exception, a hrilliant 
actor in all. The memury of 'the gallant Pelhsm,' his many manly virtues, his noble nature and purity of character. 
are enshrined us a sncred legacy in the Iiearts of all who knew iiini. His rccf>rd hiLs l>een bright and spotless, his 
career brilliant and successful. He fell the noblest of sBcriRceB on the allur of his country, to whose glorious service 
he had dedicateil his life from the lieginning of the n-ar." To this General Lee added an unusual endorsement: "Rc- 
fipcotTiLlly fomnrded for the infnrmatiim of the dcp'irtmenl. 1 feel deeply the loss of the noble dead, and heartily 
concur in the commendaliim of the living, R E, Lee, General," All Mrginia concurred in these Bentiments. 




O mother of a blessed soul on high 1 

Thy tears may soon be shed — 
Think of thy boy with princes of the sky, 

Among the Southern dead. 

How must he smile on this dull world beneath, 

Fevered with swift renown; 
He, with the martyr's amaranthine wreath. 

Twining the victor's crown I 

James Rydeb Randall. 




ASHBY 

Turner Ashby of Virginia (1824-1862) distinguished himself as a 
leader of cavalry under " Stonewall " Jackson. The English military 
writer, Colonel Henderson, says of him: " Ashby was the beau-ideal of 
a captain of light-horse. HiK reckless daring, both across-country and 
under fire, made him the idol of the array. Nor was his reputation con- 
fined to the Confederate ranks. ' I think even our men,' says a Federal 
officer, ' had a kind of admiration for him, as he sat unmoved upon his 
horse, and let them pepper away at him as if he enjoyed it.* " 

To the brave all homage render! 

Weep, ye skies of Junel 
With a radiance pure and tender. 

Shine, O saddened moon; 
" Dead upon the field of glory! " — 
Hero fit for song and story — 

Lies our bold dragoon. 

Well they learned, whose hands have slain him, 

Braver, knightlier foe 
Never fought 'gainst Moor or Paynim — 

Rode at Templestowe: 
With a mien how high and joyous, 
'Gainst the hordes that would destroy us. 

Went he forth, we know. 

Nevermore, alas! shall sabre 
Gleam around his crest — 
Fought his fight, fulfilled his labor, 




TITIEHE PELHAM FIRST "DAZZLED THE LAND WITH DEEDS" 



le Henry hoiisc cm thp Bull Run bftttlcfirld, the site of John Pclbatn'a first effort. At that time he was only twenty, having been btirn 

I Id CsUiouq County. Alabama, about 1S41. At the outbreak of the war he liaH left Viest Point to enter the Southern army. Of his 

I oonduet near the ruins above. "Stonewall" Jackson reported: " Nobly did the artillerj- maintain its position for hours Bgainst the enemy's 

advancing thousands." Soon he won the eomnuind of a battery of hurw artillery, to ser^'e with Greneral "Jeb" Stuart's cavalry. 

Stunrtofficittlly reported of the baUleofWillinmshurif, May 5, 1864; " I orden-d the horse artillery at on(* into action ; but before the 

onler could be given, Pelham's battery was speaking to the enemy in thundei^tones of deGonee, its maiden effort on the field, thus 

L filling ita function of unexpected arrival with instantaneous eiiccul ion and sustaining in gallant slylelhefortunesof the day. keeping up 

E k destructive fire upon the enemy until our infantry, having re-formed, rushed onward, masking the pieces. 1 directed Captain Pelham 

n farther to the li-ft and open a cross-fire on the Telegraph Road, which he diil as long as the presence of tbe enemy 

K-wsrranted the expenditure of ammunition." At Antietam. Stuart again reports: "The gallant Pelham displayed alt those noble qual- 

I Hies which have ma<le him immortal. He had under his command batteries from e\'ery portion of General Jackson's command. The 

ftltltleries of Poague. Pegram, and Carrington (the only ones which now recur to me) did splendid service, as also did the Stuart horee 

r, all under Pelham. The hill held on the extreme left so long and so gallantly by artillery alone, was essential to the mainte- 

r position." It is surprising to remember that these reports are not of a wai^grimcd veteian but of a youth of twenty. 
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Ntitlecl \m iriuiily lireoNt — 
All iiriliL'unl Hweet Nature's cadence, 
'ri'iiiiii) of fume and voice of maideiia, 
Now lie tulcL'H hiti rest. 

Kiirtli, tliut till tiHt MKH1 Imth buuixl him, 

(ttiitly wrau \m cluy! 
Linger loviiiulv Hn>u>id him. 

Li^ht of dyliiK day! 
Softly fall, yt* mimmer showers; 
IlirdN and Ih-cn ainonj; the flowers 

Mttke the ^looin seem >{ayl 

'riuTC, lhrolI^^h^^t tlie i-fHuing ages —  

W'licn liiN sword is rust. 
Anil liis deeils in cliissie pajfes — 

Mimll'nl of liec trust 
ShidI N'ir^fihitt, ttending lowly. 
Still a (H'asflfSN vIkII holy 

KiTj) alHivf his dust. 

Jows UKriiKN Thompson. 



STONKWAIJ. JACKSON'S WAV 

Ki>v uwn"!' limn » t)«Hrtfr uf h (viitiirv Hic Mibjcct of ilcbatc. the 
«utlmi-Klii|« of tl)U hH))Nil WHS selthxl in 1891 bv the poet himself. Dr. 
\\\\\m WilliMitiMHt I'mIukt. Thntii^h the kindiu-ss of l)is nieces anil of 
Mrs, WilliKUl I". 1'wImwt i>f BAHimt<r\\ his own woixJs are given here: 

" In S.j>(.-iHUr. iStW, I found mvself At the GUdes Hotel, at 0«k- 
Imiu), on dti- li)w ttf t)M< HMttiutoiv hihI Ohio KailroKi), and in that part 
s\t Allejj»H\ Wuutv, MitrvUnd, which is now known as Garrett Countv. 
Ksrl^v on tin" Ittth Hwrx- »»s jt i>w»r of j^ins in the air, and we knew that 
H };l^'«t twttlle was towani ... 1 km"* that Stonewall was in it, what- 
vwr it niij{t)t Iv; it **s his. way — ' Stonejrall Jackson's way,* I had 
twiw jmt th*t j^hn«M' inJo my war Ulcrs, ami other rorrvspomlcnt^, 
ibnltttj; it hMtttly, )u*v) t)Ui>tv\) it in theirs. 1 piatxtl the piazza and whis- 
tK'vl « >'^^\j; «^< l^n'j^i» tumtvnt>e« aiMl lo^^rs that 1 had lcame«l from 
« t"«lil\»r*>i* a»he»itu(vr in llou\^hllu. '1^- tw*i thouj^ts wcrv coupled 
A»%) »\-JsV,'\l into *«s6e to m>ke a »»m»jJ; aihl as the worsts gatlteml to the 
\\»" v>i tSt- l»>ix \ »i\>>te tV Nk'^I *»f * :»t»>*>cwaH Jackson's Way " with 
t^- rvv*r .»>■ !N.v«- jT^iifc. lit K;y I'vaiN. »V> ^hc »vri\>w 1 akkM the last 
5.t*y.i*- ... 
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WHERE JACKSON PLAYED WITH FEOER.\X ARMIES 

THE UASSANNUTTEN MOlINTAms, IN THE CENTEB OF THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY, 188* 

"Stonewall Jacksou's Way" came to be known amid tbis fertile valley and noble range. The English 
military authority. Colonel Henderson, writes that "The Valley campaign saved Richmond. In a 
few short months the quiet gentleman of Lexington became, in the estimation of friend and foe, a very 
thunderbolt of war; and his name, which a year previous had hardly been known beyond the Valley, 
was alreivdy famous," Jackson had been in command of the Southern forces in the Valley since the 
beginning of 1864. For the Confederate Government the Shenandoah region was of the greatest 
importance; it afforded an easy avenue of advance into Maryhmd and the rear of Washington, and 
was the granary for all the Virginia armies, \\'hen McCIellan with his hundred thousand men was 
advancing upon Richmond, which .seemed certain to fall before superior numbers, Jackson prevented 
the junction of the*Union armies by a series of startling achievements. On May 8th, by a forced 
march, he took the Federal force at McDowcU by .surprise, and despite a four hours' resistance drove 
it back in defeat. He followed up the retreating troops. In the early morning of May iSd, at Fort 
Royal, the clear notes of the bugle, followed by the crash of musketry, startled the Union camp. 
The hastily formed line was sturdily repelling the charge when the appearance of cavalry in its rear 
caused it to fall back. But Jackson was soon following the dust of the retreating column down the 
road to Wuiche.ster. There Bunks, who was "fond of shell." was attacked with artillery on the 
morning of May 35th, after which ten thousand bayonets rushed forward to the ringuig "rebel yell" 
in a charge that drove everything before them. Jackson, rising in his stirrups, shouted to his officers, 
"Press fonvard to the Potomac!" The troops that had marched tliirty miles in thirty hours pressed 
forward; but, the cavalry not assisting, Banks made good his escajje acro,ss tbe broad river. During 
the month of June, Jiu?kson kept three armies busy in the Shenandoah; then, vanishing as by ma^c, 
he joined Lee in driving McCIellan from within five miles of Richmond to his gimboats on the James. 
Henderson exclaims, "75,000 men absolutely paralyzed by 16,000! Only Napoleon's campaign of 1814 
affords a parallel to this extraordinary .spectacle." Jackson's death was like the loss of an array. 



" In Baltimore I told the story of the song to my father, and at his 
request made immediately another copy of it. This was shown cautiously 
to certain members of the Maryland Club; and a trusty printer was 
found who struck off a dozen slips of it, principally for private distribu- 
tion. That first printed copy of the song was headed ' Found on a 
Rebel Sergeant of the old Stonewall Brigade, Taken at Winchester,' 
The fabulous legend was for the misleading of the Federal provost mar- 
shal, as were also the address and date : ' Martinsburg, Sept. 13, 1868.' " 

Come, stack arms, men ! pile on the rails. 

Stir up the camp-fire bright ; 
No growling if the canteen fails. 

We'll make a roaring night. 
Here Shenandoah brawls along. 
There burly Blue Ridge echoes strong. 
To swell the Brigade's rousing song 

Of " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

We see him now — the queer slouched hat 

Cocked o'er his eye askew; 
The shrewd, dry smile; the speech so pat. 

So calm, so blunt, so true. 
, The " Blue-light Elder " knows 'em well; 
Says he, " That's Banks — he's fond of shell ; 
Lord save his soul! we'll give him — " well! 

That's " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

Silence I ground armsl kneel all! caps off! 

Old Massa's goin' to pray. 
Strangle the fool that dares to scoff! 

Attention! it's his way. 
Appealing from his native sod 
In forma pauperis to God: 
" Lay bare Thine arm; stretch forth Thy rod! 

Amen! " — That's " Stonewall's way." 

He's in the saddle now. Fall in! 

Steady! the whole brigade! 
Hill's at the ford, cut off; we'll win 

His way out, ball and blade! 
What matter if our shoes are worn? 
What matter if our feet are torn? 




















WHERE "STONEWALL" JACKSON FELL 

In this tangled nook l^^i right-hand nisn was ahnt through a t<?rrible mi.itukr at hia own BiiMiers. It wax the 
second of May. 1883. After his brilliant flank nmrrh. the evening attaek on the rear of Hiker's army had just 
been driven home. Abnut half-pust eight, Jackson had ridden bej-ond his lines to reeonnoiter fur the final advance- 
A sfaigle riflc-ahot rang out in Ihr darkness. The outposts of the two armies were engaged. Jackson turned 
toward hia onu Unii. where the Eighteenth North Carolina was stationed. The regiment, keenly on the alert and 
startled by the group of strange horsemen riding through the gloom, fired a volley that brought several men and 
horses to the earth, Jackson was struck once in the right hand and twice b the left arm. a li ttle below Uic shoulder. 
His horse dashed amimg the trees; but with his bleeding right hand Jackson siiceeeded in seizing the reins and 
turning the frantic animal back into the road. Only with difficulty was the general taken to the rear so that his 
woimds might be dressed To his attemlanta he said. "Tell them simply that you have a wounded Confederate 
officer,  To one who asked If he was seriously hurt, he replied : " Don't bother yourself about me. Win the battle 
Rnd and attend to the wounde<l afterward." He was taken to Guincy'a Station. At first it was hoped that he 
would reeo\-er. but pneumonia set in and hia strength gradually ebbed. On Sunday evening. May 10th. he uttered 
the words which inspired tlie young poet, Sidney Lanier, to write his elegj-. beautiful in its serene resignation. 
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" Quick step! we're with him before morn! " 
That's " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

The sun's bright lances rout the mists 

Of morning, and, by George! 
Here's Longstreet, struggling in the lists. 

Hemmed in an ugly gorge. 
Pope and his Dutchmen, whipped before; 
" Bay'iiets and grape! " hear Stonewall roar; 
"Charge, Stuart! Pay off Ashby's score!" 

In " Stonewall Jackson's way." 

Ah, Maiden ! wait and watch and yearn 

For news of Stonewall's band. 
Ah, Widow! read, with eyes that burn. 

That ring upon thy hand. 
Ah, Wife! sew on, pray on, hope on; 
Thy hfe shall not be all forlorn; 
The foe had better ne'er been born 

That gets in " Stonewall's way." 

John Williamsox Palmer. 



THE DYIXG WORDS OF STOXEWAIX 
JACKSON  

** Order A. P. Hill to prepare for battle." 

" Tell Major Hawks to advance the commissary train.' 

" Let us cross the river and rest in the shade." 

The rcmarkiible feature of this elegy is the spirit of resignation that 
pervadi-s it. No strain of bitterness can be discovered, though it was 
written in September of 186.5, while the young poet, who had lost his 
healtli in prison the winter before, was residing in Georgia. Lanier was 
later one of the first Southerers to express the sentiment of nationality. 

The stars of Xight contain the glittering Day 
Anil rain his glorj- down with sweeter grace 
Upon the dark World's grand, enchanted face — 
All loth to turn away. 

• From "Poems of Sidney Lanier"; cop.v-right, 18S4, 18flL by Mar;- D. 
Lanier: |>ul)li:^hed by Charies Scribner's Sons. 
[90| 





■oin this hiinihle nr"ve on the 
green Virginia hillside, Jack- 
son rises before the American 
people as one of the mightiest 
figures of a mighty conflict. 
When he died ou May 10, 
1863, in the little town of 
Guiney's Station, not far from 
the battlefield of Chancellors- 
ville, his remains were taken 
to Richniund. In the Hall of 
Representati\es tJie body lay 
in slate while the sorrowing 
throngs passed by the open 
coffin in silence. In the Mil- 
itary Institute at Lexington, 
which Jackson had left two 
years before as an obscure pro- 
fessor, the remains of the illii.s- 
trious leader were under the 
charge of the cadets, until his 
burial in the quiet cemetery 
labove the town. The pure 




"STONEWALL" JACKSON 



and noble words of Lanier need 
no comment. A few lines from 
an Englishman, Colonel G. F. 
R. Henderson, declare Jack- 
son's life a nie.s,sage not for 
America alone. "The hero 
who lies buried at Lexington, 
in the Valley of Virginia, iie- 
longs to a race that is not con- 
fined to a single continent; and 
to those who sjjeak the isame 
tongue, and in whose veins 
the same hlood flows, his 
words come home like an echo 
of all that is noblest in fheir 
historj': '\Miat is life without 
honor? Degradation is worse 
tlmn death. We must think 
of the living and of those who 
are to come after us, and see 
that by God s bles.sing we 
transmit to them the free<lom 
we have ourselves inherited '" 




JACKS<JNS GRAVK AT LEXIN(iTON. \ lUGIXIA 








And so the Day, ahout to yield his breath, 
Utters the stars unto the listening Night. 
To stand for burning fare-thee-wells of liglit 
Said on tlie verge of death. 

O hero-Hfc that lit us like the sun! 
{) liero-words that glittered like the stars 
And stood and shone above the gloomy wars 
Wlien the hero-life was done! 

The phantoms of a battle came to dwell 
I' the fitful vision of his dying eyes — 
Yet even in battle-dreams, lie sends supplies 
To those he loved so well. 

His army stands in hattle-line arrayed: 
His couriers fly: all's done: now (lod decide 
— And not till then saw he the Other Side 
Or Mould accept the shade. 

Thou land whose sun is gone, thy stars remain 
Still shine the words that miniature his deeds. 
O tlirice-beloved. where'er tliy great heart bleeds, 
Solace hast thou for pain ! 

Sidney I^anikr. 



ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON 

I hear again the tread of war go thundering through the land. 
And Puritan and Cavalier are clinching neck and hand. 
Round Shiloh church the furious foes have met to thrust and 

slay. 
Where erst the peaceful sons of Christ were wont to kneel and 

pray. 

The wrestling of the ages shakes the hills of Tennessee, 
With all their echoing mounts a-throb with war's wild min- 
strelsy ; 
A galaxy of stars new-born round the shield of Mars, 
And set against the Stars and Stripes the flashing Stars and 
Bars. 





ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON 



The man who. at the opening of hostilities, was regarded as the most formidable general 
in the Confederacy is commemorated in the poem opposite by a woman long prominent in 
the relief work of the Grand Army of tlie Republic. Johnston, whose father was a Con- 
necticut Yankee, won distinction in the Black Hawk War, entered the army of Texas in 
its struggle for independence, succeeded Sam Houston as commander-in-chief, fought in 
the War with Mexico, and was recommended for the grade of brigadier-general for his 
conduct at Monterey. When he heard that his adopted state, Texas, had passed the 
ordinance of secession, he resigned from the Department of the Pacific. He was as.sured 
that he might have the highest position in the Federal service. Sorrowfully he declined, 
writing at the time: "No one could feel more sensibly the calamitous condition of our 
country than myself, and whatever part I may take hereafter, it will always be a subject of 
gratulation with me that no act of mine ever contributed to bring it about. I suppose the 
difficulties now will only be adjusted by the sword. In my humble judgment, that was 
not the remedy." Johnston counted for more, said Jefferson Davis, than an army of 10.000. 



'Twas Albert Sidney Johnston led the columns of the Gray. 
Like Hector on the plains of Troy his presence fired the fray; 
And dashing horse and gleaming sword spake out his roval 

Mill 

As on the slopes of Shiloh field the hlasts of war blew shrill. 

" Down with the base invaders," the Grav shout forth the ciy, 
"Death to i)resiini])tu<nis rebels." the Blue ring out rejily; 
All day the eonHict rages and yet again all day. 
Though Grant is on the l^tiion side he cannot stem nor stay. 

They are a royal race of men. these brothers face to face. 
Their fury S])eaking through their ginis, their frenzy in tlieir 

pace; 
The swee[)ing onset of the Gray bears down the sturdy lilue. 
Though Sherman and his legions are heroes through and 

through. 

Tliongh Prentiss and his gallant men are forcing scaur and 

crag. 
They fall like sheaves before the scythes of Hardee and of 

Bragg; 
Ah, who shall tell the victor's tale when all the strife is past, 
Wlien. man and man, in one great mould the men wiio strive 

are cast. 

As when the Trojan hero came from that fair city's gates. 
With tossing mane and flaming crest to scorn the scowling 

fates. 
His legions gatlier roniid him and maiUy charge and cheer. 
And fill the Ix'sieging armies with wild disheveled fear; 

Tlien bares his breast unto the dart the daring spearsman 

sends. 
And (lying Iienrs his cheering foes, the wailing of his friends. 
So Albert .Sidney Johnston, the chief of Iwlt and scar, 
Lav down to die at .Shiloli and turned the scales of war. 



\ow five and twenty years are gone, and lo, to-day they come. 
The Blue and (Jray in ))n)ud array M'ith throbbing fife and 
drum; 

lot] 



It 




"ON THE SLOPES OF SHILOH FIELD" 

FITTSBLUt: LANDING — A FEW DAYS AFTKK THE BATTLE 

By the name of "Pittsl>urg Landing," this Tennessee River point, Southerners designate the con- 
flict of April 6 and 7. 1862. The building upon the left and one farther up tlie hank were the only 
ones standing at t)ie time of the battle. Of the six steamers, the name of the Tycoon, which brought 
hospital siipphes from the Cincinnati branch of the Sanitary Commission, is visible. Johnston's 
plan in the attack on the Federal forces was to pound away on their left until they were driven away 
from the Landing and huddled in the angle between the Tennessee River and Snake Creek. The 
on.set of the Confederates wa.s full of dash. Sherman was at length driven from Shiloh Churuh, 
and the command of Prenti.ss was surrounded and forced to surrender. It looked as if Jolinston 
would crush the left. Just at this jwint he was struck down by a minie-ball from the last line of a 
Federal force that he had \'ictorioiisly driven back. The success of tlie day now begins to tell on 
the Confederate army. Many of the lines show great gaps. But the men in gray push ^^gorous^y 
toward the pomt where these boats lie anchored. Some heavy guns are massed near this point. 
Be enforcements are arriving aeross the river, but General Beauregard, who succeeds Johnston in 
md. suspends the battle till the raoirow. During the night 24,000 fresh troops are taken 
a the river by the transports here pictured. They successfully withstand the attempt of Beaure- 
gard, and with the arrival of I^ew Wallace from up the river victory shifts to the Stars and Stripes. 



W_^ i(tt Mtrmrmm ****** ^ ^^^JH 

But not as rivals, not as foes, as brothers reconciled. 
To twine love's fragrant roses where the thorns of hate grew 
wild. 

They tell the hero of three wars, the lion-heartetl man. 
Who wore his valor like a star — uncrowned American; 
Above his heart serene and still the folded Stars and Bars, 
Above his head, like mother-wings, the sheltering Stripes and 
Stars. 

Aye, five and twenty years, and lo, the manhood of the South 
Has held its valor stanch and strong as at the cannon's mouth. 
With patient heart and silent tongue has kept its true parole. 
And in the conquests born of peace has crowned its battle roll. 

But ever while we sing of war, of courage tried and true, 

Of heroes wed to gallant <leed.s, or be it Gray or Blue, 

Then Albert Sidney Johnsttm's name shall flash before our 

sight 
Like some res])lendent meteor across the sombre night. 

America, thy sons are knit with sinews wrought of steel. 
They will not bend, they will not break, beneath the tyrant's 

heel; 
But in the white-hot flame of love, to silken cobwebs spun, 
They whirl the engines of the world, all keeping time as one. 

To-day they stand abreast and strong, who stood as foes of 

yore, 
The world leaps uj> to bless their feet, heaven scatters blessings 

o'er; 
Their robes are wrought of gleaming gold, their wings are 

freedom's own. 
The trampling of their conquering hosts shakes pinnacle and 

throne. 

Oh, veterans of the Blue and Gray, who fought on Shiloh field. 
The purposes of God are true. His judgment stands revealed; 
The pangs of war have rent the veil, and lo. His high decree: 
One heart, one hope, one destiny, one flag from sea to sea. 
Kate Beownlee Shebwood. 
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-THOL'GH GRANT IS ON 
THE LINION SIDE HE t AN- 
\OT STEM NOH STAY" 



"THOUGH SHERM.ys' AND 
HIS LEGIONS ARE HEROES 
THROUGH AND THROUGH" 




These rare pbulu^raphs preserve 
ihe grim detcmiinatiottlhat stteleti 
botli rjf these young leaders during 
their first great buttle, while gal- 
lantly tac'iag Albert Sidney John- 
slon, lu etlebrulcd by the ptwm 
opposite. Grant nos ulrmriy 
known to fume. Hia brilliant cap- 
iiirv i4 Fortfi Henry nod Dont'lsoa 
J II Febmiiry. 1884. had fociLSaed 

I 111- liyea of the Nation upon bim. 
Ill executiug a movement agaiiut 
< unnth the batUeot April Hlli-Tlh 
"^i- ruugUt. Grant nrrivod on the 
MA ubout eight o'clock, and with 
t hi.' i|uiek judgment vt a .loldicr at 
'iiiirurKaoiEeil an ammunition train 

I I p supply the men on the firing-line. 
During the rest of the day he nxie 
along the front, smoking a cigar 
und encoura^og both uffiters and 
meii at every point. The second 
day's battle was a complete victory 
for his army, but he was traduced by 
the press universally and ouuc near 
terminating his military eaiver 
by resigning from the service. 
The picture of Sherman in .\uguat , 
18G2. at Memphis, was the first to 
show the three stars on his shoul- 
der straps. Sherman's troops 
plunged into the very heaviest of 
the fighting at Shiloh. Three horses 
were shut under him. He was him- 
self wounded in two places. For 
his gallant services he was commis- 
sioned major-general of volunteers. 
The dimage produce*! a profound 
e(Ie<'l on both Sherman and Grant. 
U was then Grant first saw that 
the conflict would be long and bil- 
liT. Four days after the battle 
Sherman wrote his wife: "1 still 
feel the horrid nature of this war, 
and the piles of dead and wounded 
and maimed makes me more anx- 
ious than ever for some Lope of an 
end. but I know such a thing can- 
not be for a long, long time. In- 
deed I never expect it, or to survive 
it." But both siirvivei! in great 



TII<»Mv\S AT I'lIK'KAMAI'GA 

It v.11% fliflt fifTif ctitiU-tU-il fidd when Chicrkamaii^ lay 

(V'fwfltli tiK' wilfl torriflfl'i tlmt twept her [>ri<lc away; 

JI'T *liinn|iriK fJfll*-H And nrclJriK liillj* dveil criinsoii with the 

fl'KMl 

'I'hflf (in<l iti «K»iirc*-t in the spriiij^s that throh with human 



" (Jo Mfi// In (iniiTiil Ilofil.cr to rrinforrc h'lM riaht! " 
Sflid 'I'horrpHH to his »'u\v-iU-cmii]>. when wildlv went the finlit; 
In rnrril Ih'- hiilll'' thurirlend. it rniirrd lioth riKht and left. 
Hilt like II nrf'k " I'lip " 'rhuniiiN .st<«)d n)M«i tlie cresteil cleft. 

" Whnr liUI I /iiitl //mi. (Svticml. 7vlirti 1 return?" The aide 
I,eiiiied Mil iiin hridle-reiii tn wait tlie answer Thomas tna<le; 
The iilr) ehici' Mke ii lion tnriicd, his pule lips set and sere. 
And Nlionit liix niiiiie. iind .statiiped his t'otit, and fiercely an- 
NwiTcd, " III it! " 

The llnixHide nf rriileniiil slrrlV rolled upward to his feet, 
/\nd like the hreiikers on the shore Ihe (Iiiiiideroiis elainors heat; 
The sad eiirth rorked and n-eleil with woe. the wooillaiid 

shrieked in piiin. 
And liill mill vaU- wer<' jfroaninjf with the hm-den of the slain. 

>Vlio does not mind that sturdy form, that steady heart and 

hand. 
Tlint chIii) rcpiLse and gallant mien, that coura^rt.- hi^h and 

^randf 
() (tod, who ffivcst nations trteii to meet their lofty iiee<ls. 
N'oiiehsHlV another Thonms when our eoiiiitry |)rostriite hleeds! 




'I'hey I'on^hl with all the fortitude of earnest men anil true — 
The men wlio wore the rehel ftray. the men who wore the hine; 
.\nd those, they fuu^fhl most valiantly for petty state and elan. 
Ami these, for truer I'liion and the hrotherhood of man. 





IN THE RUSH OF EVENTS 



Rarely does the camera afford such a perfectly (wntemporaneous record of the march of events so momentows. 
This photograph shows the hotel at Stevenson, Alabama, (luring the Vnion advance that ended in Chicka- 
tnau(:a. Sentinels arc parading the street in front of the hotel, several horses are tied to the hotel [rasts, and 
the oflacera evidently lia\e gone into t}ie hotel headtjuarters. General Alexander McDowell McCook, com- 
manding the old Twentietli Army Corps, took possession of the hotel as temporary headquarters on the 
movement of tlie Anny of the runiherland from Tullalioma. On August 59, 1863, between Stevenson and 
Caperton's Ferrj, on the Tennessee River. McCook gathered Ids boats and pontcxtns, hidden under the dense 
iage of overhanging trees, and when ready for his crossing suddenly launched them into and across the 
Then(* tlie troops marched over Sand Mountain and at length into Lookout Valley. During the 
(pvements the army was in extreme ijeril, (or McCook was at one time Uiree days' march from Thomas, so 
Ut Bragg might have annihilated the di\isions in detail. Finally the scattered corps were concentrated 
mg Chickanianga Creek, where the bloody struggle of September IBth and SOth was so bravely fought. 





They come, those Imrling legions, with banners crimson- 
splashed. 
Against our stubborn columns their rushing ranks are dashed. 
Till 'neath the blistering iron hail the shy and frightened deer 
Go scurrying from their forest haunte to plunge in wilder 
fear. 

Beyond, our lines are broken ; and now in frenzied rout 
The flower of the Cumberland has swiftly faced about; 
And horse and foot and color-guard are reeling, rear and van. 
And in the awful panic man forgets that he is man. 

Now Bragg, with pride exidtant above our broken wings, 
The might of all bis army against " Pap " Thomas brings; 
They're massing to the right of him, they're massing to the 

"left. 
Ah, (iod I>e with our hero, who holds the crested cleft! 



Wi 






Blow, blow, ye echoing bugles! give answer, screaming shell! 
Go, belch your murderous fury, ye batteries of hell! 
Ring out, O impious musket! spin on, O shattering shot, — 
Our smoke-encircled hero, he hears but heeds ye not! 

Now steady, men ! now steady ! make one more valiant stand, 
For gallant Steedman's coming, his forces well in hand I 
Close up your shattered columns, take steady aim and true, 
The chief who loves you as his life will live or die with you! 

By solid columns, on they come; by columns they are hurled. 
As down the eddying rapids the storm-swept booms are 

whirled ; 
And when the ammunition fails — O moment drear and dread — 
The heroes load their blackened guns fn>m rounds of soldiers 

dead. 




Go«I never set His signet on the hearts of braver men. 
Or fixed the goal of \'ictory on hlglier heights than then ; 
With bayonets and muskets clubbed, they close the rush and 

roar; 
Their ste])ping-stones to glory are their comrades gone before. 



^^ 




ON THE WAY TO CHICK.\MAUGA 



||This solitary observer, if lie was standing; here September 20, 1863, shortly before this was photographed, 

BerlHinly gazed ul thebaseof thehillto the left. For through the pass called Rossville Gap a column in blue was 

Estreamitig^ — Steedman's Division of the Reser\'eCoriis, rushing to aid Thomas, so sore pressed at C'hickamauga, 

slopes by Chickiuuauga Creek witnessed the deadliest battle in the West and the highest in percent- 

e of killed and wounded of the entire war. It was fought as a result of Rosecrans' attempt to maneuver 

■Bragg out of Chattauooga. The Federal army crossed the Tennessee River west of the city, passed through 

2ie mountain- ranges, and came upon Bragg's line of communications. Finding his position untenable, 

^e Southern leader moved southward and fell upon the united forces of Rosecrans along Chickaniauga 

■Creek. The vital point in the Federal line was the left, held by Thomas. Should that give way, the anny 

I'Would be cut off from Chattanooga, with no base to fall back on. The hea^Ti' fighting of September 19th 

 showed that Bragg realized the situation. Brigades and regiments were shattered. For a time, the Union 

OS driven back. But at nightfall Thomas had regained the lost ground. He re-formed during the 

night in order to protect the road leading into Chattanooga. Since the second day was foggy till the middle 

gof the forenoon, the fighting was not renewed till late. About noon a break was made in the right of the Fed- 

l1 battle-line, into which the eager Longstreet promptly hurled his men. Colonel Dodge writes: "Everj-- 

Uiing seems lost. The entire right of the army, with Rosecrans and his staff, is driven from the field in utter 

But. imknown even to the commanding general, Thomas, the Rock of Chickamauga, stands there at 

»y, surrounded, fai-ing two to one. Heedless of the wreck of one-half the army, he knows not how to yield." 




3ln Msmarlam + + ***+ ^^©^^ 

() varuKlied iiiajc«ty of tlays not all forgotten yet, 
\Vv wjiiHecrote unto thy j)rai8e one hour of deep regret; 
Oiiv hour to them whose days were years of glory that shall -. 

JI<hh1 /r J 

The Nation's sonihre night of tears, of carnage, and of hl<«)d! ®*^ . 

{) vanishcil majesty of diiys. when men were gauged by woi-th, 
Set CTowned and dowered in the way to judge the sons of earth ; 
U'hrn idl the little great fell <lown l)efore the great imktiown. 
And \irwHt nut olf the hani|>eriiig gown and toward donned 
his own I 

() vanished niiijesly of riays that saw the sun sliitie on 

The deeds that wake suhliiuer praise than (ilient or Marathon; 

When patriots in homespun rose- -where one was called for, 

ten 
And heroes sprang full-armored from the humblest walks of 

meril 

() vanished majesty of days! Rise. ty]>e and mould to-day. 
And teiu'h our sons to follow on where duty leads the way; 
That whatsiH'ver trial eonies. defying doubt and fear, 
Thev in the thiekesl tight shall stand and proudly answer, 
'•• llvirr' 

Kate Bbowni.ee Shkravood. 



FARRAGUT 

Tin- |MH>t scrvwl under FtirrnRiil in tlio battle of Mobile Bay, 
,\u^)tst .1. 186-1. «i»l becnmi' his swrt'trtry. 

Farragnt, Farragut, 

OKI Heart of Oak. 
Daring Dave Farragut, 

Thuiulerlwlt stn)ke. 
AVatches the lioan,' mist 

1 *lf t f rt>ni the bay. 
Till bis tlag, glory-kisaed. 

tJn*ets the voung tlav. 




I 




GENERAL GEORGE H. THOMAS 



"Pap" TtiouiasiHtlie imiiif Sherwood's poem gives this niu^uive, stem warrior; for llius he was 
affectionately known among his devoted soldiers. Colonel T, F. Dodge has written of him: 
"He was essentially east in a lafg^ mold, in mind and body; so nnHlest that he shrunk from 
eommand, to wluch he was jjeculiarly fitted; with courage of the stamp that iftn<»res self; 
possessing steadfastness in greater measure than audacity, he yet lacked none of that ability 
which can deal beavj- blows; while no antngwiist was ever able to shake his foothold. Honesty 
in thought, word, and deed was constitutional with him. A thorough military training, 
added to a passionate love of his profession and great natural [mwers, made him peer of any 
soldier. Sedate in mind and physically slow in movement, he yet aroused great enthusiasm." 




iln iErmariam ******* 



Far, by gray Morgan's walls, 

Looms the black fleet. 
Hark, deck to rampart calls 

With the drums' beat! 
Buoy your chains overboard, 

While the steam hums; 
Men! to the battlement, 

Farragut comes. 

See, as the hurricane 

Hurtles in wi-ath 
Squadrons of clouds amain 

Back from its path! 
Back to the parapet, 

To the guns' lips. 
Thunderbolt Farragut 

Hurls the black ships. 

Now through the battle's roar 

Clear the boy sings, 
" By the mark fathoms four," 

While his lead swings. 
Steady the wlieelmen five 

" Nor' by East keep her." 
" Steady," but two alive; 

How the shells sweep her! 

Lashed to the mast that sways 

Over red decks, 
Over the flame that plays 

Round the torn wrecks, 
Over the dying lips 

Framed for a cheer, 
Farragut leads his ships. 

Guides the line clear. 



On by heights cannon-browed. 
While the spars quiver; 

Onward still flames the cloud 
Where the hulks shiver. 




THE MOST FAMOT'S OF 
AMERICAN NAV.AL OFFI- 
CERS AN'D ONE OF HIS 
MOST DARING FEATS 

Id his admiral')! uniform, "Dave" Fjir- 
TBgut might contrast with priili' his 
1 in lift, in un obscure Teuncflsce 
a at the opcnitig of the cenlury. 
The son of a veteran of tlie Revoki- 
tionnry War, he earl)' entcri-d the 
Davy, and while yet a hid of thirteen 
took distinguished part in tile battle 
between the Ettex and the British veii- 
aeh. Phabr and ChfTub, After cruising 
over the iToriil, he was stationed, 
mt the opening of the Civil War. in 
the navy-yard in Norfolk, Virginia. 
Thoug:h bound to the South by birth 
and strong family ties, he remained in 
the national ser\-icc nithoijt waver- 
ing. His capture ol New OrleaoB in 
April, 1861, when he ran by two forts 
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"DARING DAVF. FARRAGIT" 



oiider tcrriGc Gre and worked havoc in 
a Confederate fleet of thirteen vessrls. 
is one of the must thrilling actions in 
naval warfare. Its impurlance to tlie 
Feiieral cause lay in the opening of the 
port of New Orieuis ami securing con- 
trol of the lower Mississippi. Farm- 
Hol was of service to the army in open- 
ing the whole river and thus cutting 
I lie Confederacy in two. The closing 
of Mobile Bay in August, 1SS4. was 
another daring exploit. He had long 
planned to attack the forts at the en- 
tnince of the bay, but nut till AugusI 
was the necessary fleet ready. The 
hatlcrj' pictured below was one of the 
features to be reckoned with. Here 
at the water's edge the Confederates 
mounted se^-en guns. During tlie 
cii|;agement the gunners were driven 
from liieir posts again and again by 
the broadsides of the fleei. only to re- 
turn nitii fresh men—but in vain. 




See, yon fort's star is set, 

Stomi and fire past. 
Cheer him, lads^P^arragut, 

Lashed to the mast! 

Oh! while Atlantic's breast 

Bears a white sail. 
While the Gulf's towering crest 

Tops a green vale. 
Men thy bold deeds shall tell. 

Old Heart of Oak, 
Daring Dave Farragut, 

Thunderbolt stroke! 

Wii,LiA.M TucKEV Meredith. 



SHERMAN 

" No praise can add to, no blame detract from, Sherman's splendid 
reputation and services. He, if any one, showed during our Civil War 
the divine military spark. In his 1864 campaign he was pitted against 
the strongest of the Confederates, always excepting Lee; and he wrote 
his own strength upon every page of its history. It would have fur- 
nished an interesting study to have seen him at the head of the splendid 
force which started from the Rappahannock when he himself started 
from Chattanooga. For Sherman's work never taxed him beyond his 
powers. It is difficult to say what be still held in reserve." — Colonel T. 
A. Dodge in " A Bird'i-Ej/e Vieui of Oar Civil War." 

The poem was written on the death of General Sherman in New 
York City, February 11, 1891. 

Glory and honor and fame and everlasting laudation 

For our captains who loved not war, but fought for the life of 

the nation; 
Who knew that, in all the land, one slave meant strife, not 

peace; 
Who fought for freedom, not glory ; made war that war might 

cease. 

Glorj' and honor and fame; the beating of muffled drums; 
The wailing funeral dirge, as the flag-wrapped cofiin conies; 
Fame and honor and glorj'; and joy for a noble soul, 
For a full and splen<lid life, and laurelled rest at the goal. - 





 KAK BV GHAV MOKCiANS WALLS'— THE MOBILE BAY FORT. BATTERED BY FARRAGL'TS GUNS 



How (onuiilablc was FurrBgut's iinclprtaking in forcing his way 
into Mobile Buy is apparent from I hese photogtspha. For woudra 
lejueU to pass Morgan and fiain('«, Iwo of Ihi- strungeBt forta on 
the (iMurt, WHS pronounced by experts most Foolhardy. Besides, 
the channel was planted with torpedoes that might blow the 
ships to atoms, and within the bay was the Confederals nun 
Tmnanee. thought to be the must powerful ironclad ever put 
afloat. In the arrangements fur the attack, Fsiragut's flagship, 
the Harlford, was placed second, the 
Brookiyii Iradiug the Imc of battleships, 
which were preceded by four mon- 
itors. -At a quarter before six, un the 
morning of August .ith, the fleet moved. 
Half an hour later it came within range 
of Fort Morgan. The whole unileKaking 
was then threatened with ilisaster. The 
monitor Trrumtdx, eager lo engage the 
fonfcdcrate ram Tenneife behind the 
line of torpedoes, ran straight atiead, 
struck a torpedo, and in a few minute:, 
went down with most of the crew. As 
the monitor sank, the Brooklyn recoiled. 
Forrogut signaled: "Whmt's the trou- 
ble?" "Torpeiloes." wag the answer. 




"Damn the torpedoes!" shouted Parragill. "Go ahead. Captain 
Drayton. Four liells." Fin<ling that the smoke from the guns 
obstructed the view from the deck, Farragut ascended to the 
rigging of the main masi, where he was in great danger ot being 
struck and of falling lo the deck. The captain accordingly 
ordered a quartrrmnster to tie hiro in the shrouds. The J/nrt- 
/orrf, under » full head of steam, rushed over the torpedo ground 
far in advanec of the fleet. The battle was not yet over. The 
Confederate ram. invulnerable to the 
broadsides of the I.'nion guiu, steamed 
alone lor the ships, while the ramparts of 
the two forts were crowded withspectatora 
of the coming conflict. The ironchid 
monster made slraiglit for the flagship, 
attempting to ram it and paying no atten- 
tion lo the fire or the ramming ot the 
other vessels. Its first effort was unsuc- 
cessful, but a second came near proving 
fata]. It then Ireoame a target lor the 
whole Union fleet: finally itArudder-ehain 
was shut away and It became unmanage- 
able: in a few minutes it taLsed the white 
flag. No wonder .Americans call Farro- 
gut the greatest of ui 



Glory and honor and fame; the pomp that a soldier prizes; ^ 
The leagrue-long wanng hne as the marching falls and rises; 
Rumbling of caissons and guns ; the clatter of liorses' feet. 
And a million awe-struck faces far down the availing street. 

But better than martial woe, and the pageant of civic sorrow; 
Better than praise of to-day, or the statue we build to-morrow ; 
Better than honor and glory, and history's iron pen, 
Was the thought of duty done and the love of his fellow-men. 

RicHAKD Watson Gildee. 



ON A GREAT WARRIOR 
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This elegy in its original form was written on the death of General 
Grant, July 2S, 1885. The version here printed is from the 1904 edition 
of the " Poems of Henry Abbey," kindly furnished by the author. 

When all the sky was wild and dark, 

Wlien every heart was wrung with fear. 
He rose serene, and took his place. 

The great occasion's niiglity peer. 
He smote armed opposition down, 

He bade the storm and darkness cease. 
And o'er the long-distracted land 

Shone out the smiling sun of peace. 

The famous captains of the past 

Slarch in review before the mind; 
Some fought for glorj', some for gold. 

But most to yoke and rule mankind. 
Not so the cajjtain, great of soul, 

At peace within his granite grave; 
He fought to keep the Union whole, 

And break the shackles of the slave. 

A silent man, in friendship true. 

He made point-blank his certain aim. 

And, born a stranger to defeat. 

To steadfast purpose linked his name. 

[1081 





Veterans of the Sixth Corps, Army of the Potomac, are here seen marching down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the Niitional Capital on Jnne 8, 1865, In the immediate foreground, at tlie le(t, the 
very sway and swing of the leading files Ls recorded on the glass plate as the column executes 
"platoons, right wheel." The masses in the advancing column almost seem to fall and rise. Up 
the long street the eye sweeps to catch the dim outlines of the Capitol, Here are no "awe-struck 
faces," for this is the moment of the nation's rejoicing. But twenty-six years later, when 
General Sherman died, some of the same men who passed when this picture was taken marched 
in the solemn procession that attended the last rites of the distinguished chieftam. Sherman. 
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He followed duty with the mien 

Of hut a soldier in the ranks, 
Tliis God-sent man that saved the State, 

And conquered its victorious tliaiiks. 

How well he wore white honor's flower. 

The gratitude and praise of men. 
As General, as President, 

And then as simple citizen! 
He was a hero to the end ! 

The dark rebellion raised by death 
Against the powers of life and light. 

He battled hard, with failing breath. 

O hero of Fort Donelson, 

And wooded Shiloh's frightful strife! 
Sleep on! for honor loves the tomb 

Slore than the garish ways of life. 
Sleep on! sleep on! Thy wondrous days 

Fill freedom's most illustrious page. 
Long-mem 'ried Fame shall sound thy praise 

In every clime, in every age. 

Henry Abbet. 




"WITH THE HIKX 

OF BUT 
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THE COMMANDER 

OF THE ARMIES 

GRANT 

IN JULY. 1864 



Here Grant's dresn is nearer uniform than usual. A veleran recalls 
that it consisted ordinarily of a plain old army hat— '■slouch," as 
it was called — and fatigue coat, pretty well worn, with very little 
insignia of rank for outward show. Thus he was frequently taken by 
the soldiers along the liiie for some old cavalryman who was investigating 
affairs he knew nothing about. In his tours General Cirant was often 
stopped by the guards around the camps and compelled to identify 
himself before the men would permit him to pass. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the sentries knew the General well enough by sight, but 
since he was not hi fidl uniform and bore no insignia of rank, they would 
solemnly compel him to halt until they could call for the officer of the 
guard, who would formally examine the general as to his identity. 
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EULOGY OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 

The speech was dohvcrcd at the banquet of the Army of tlie Ten- 
nessee, upon the occasion of tlie inauguration of tlic Grant Equestrian 
Statue, at Chicago, Octoher 8, 1891. The address is the tribute of one 
who was for years Grant's trusted military aide and close personal asso- 
ciate. That he has not been unduly influenced by personal feeling may 
be seen from the judgment of the Confederate general, James Long- 
street : " As tlie world continues to look at and study the grand combina- 
tions and strategy of General Grant, the higher will be his award as a 
great soldier," 

The text here followed was kindly furnished by General Porter, hy 
whose permission it is reproduced. 

ALMOST all the conspicuous characters in history have 
risen to prominence by gradual steps, but Ulysses S. 
Grant seemed to come before the people with a sudden bound. 
The first sight they caught of him was in the flashes of his 
guns, and the blaze of his camp fires, those wintry days and 
nights in front of Donelson. From that Iiour until the closing 
triumph at Appomattox he was the leader whose name was the 
harbinger of victorj'. From the final sheathing of his sword 
until the tragedy on Mount McGregor he was the chief citizen 
of the Republic and the great central figure of the world. The 
story of his life savors more of romance than reality. It is more 
like a fabled tale of ancient days than the history of an Amer- 
ican citizen of the nineteenth century. As light and shade 
produce the most attractive effects in a picture, so the singular 
contrasts, the strange vicissitudes in his mar^'elous career, sur- 
round him with an interest which attaches to few characters in 
liistory. His rise from an obscure lieutenancy to the command 
of the veteran armies of the Republic; his transition from a 
one-company post of the untrodden West to the executive 
mansion of the nation; at one time sitting in his little store 
in Galena, not even known to the Congressman of his dis- 
trict; at another time striding through the palaces of the Old 
World, with the descendants of a line of kings rising and stand- 
ing uncovered in his presence — these are some of the features 
of his extraordinary career which a]>peal to the imagination, 
excite men's wonder, and fascinate all who read the story of 
his life. 





The njU-ciilI iif those present at City Point in June, 1864, is impressive. Sitting on the bench at the left is 
Lieutenant-ficneral Grunt, with his familiar slouch hat on his knee. By him is Brigadier-General J. A. 
Rawlins, his chicf-of-staff. To the left of the latter sits Lieutenant-Colonel W. L. Duff, assistant inspector- 

I general. By the tent -pole is Lieutenant- Colonel Horace Porter, the author of tlje address here reprinted. 
At the right is Captain Ely S. Parker, a full-blooded Indian. Standing behind Grant is one of his secretaries. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Adam Badeau, who later «Tote a military biography of the general. Behind Rawlins is 
Lieutenant-Colonet C. B. Corastoek. noted as an engineer. 3y Duff stands Lieutenant-Colonel F. T. Dent. 
Between Porter and Parker is Lieutenant-Colonel O. E. Babcock. All were faithful, in the war and later. 
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General Grant possessed in a striking degree all the char- 
acteristics of tlie successful soldier. His methods were all 
stamped with tenacity of purpose, with originality and in- 
genuity. He depended for his success more upon the powers 
of invention than of adaptation, and the fact that he has been 
compared at different times to nearly every great commander 
in history is perhaps the best proof that he was like none of 
them. He was ]>ossessed of a moral and physical courage which 
was equal to every emergency in which he was ])laced; calm 
amidst excitement, patient under trials, never unduly elated by 
victory or depressed by defeat. 'While he possessed a sensitive 
nature and a singularly tender heart, yet he never allowed his 
sentiments to interfere with the stern duties of the soldier. He 
knew better than to attempt to hew rocks with a razor. He 
realized that ]jaj>er bullets cannot be fired in warfare. He felt 
that the hardest blows bring the quickest results ; that more men 
die from disease in sicklv camjjs than from shot and shell in 
battle. 

His magnanimity to foes, his generosity to friends, will be 
talked of as long as manly qualities are honored. You know 
after Vicksburg had succumbed to him he said in his order: 
" The garrison will march out to-morrow. Instruct your com- 
mands to he quiet and orderly as the prisoners pass by, and 
make no offensive remarks." After Lee's surrender at Ap- 
pomattox, when our batteries began to fire triumphal salutes, 
he at once suppressed them, saying in his order: " The war is 
over; the rebels are again our countrymen; the best way to 
celebrate the victory will be to abstain from all demonstrations 
in the field." After the war General Lee and his officers were 
indicted in the civil courts of Virginia by direction of a Presi- 
dent who was endeavoring to make treason odious, but suc- 
ceeded in making nothing so odious as himself. General Lee 
appealed to his old antagonist for protection. He did not ap- 
peal to that heart in vain. General Grant at once took up the 
cudgels in his defense, threatened to resign his office if such 
officers were indicted while they continued to obey their paroles, 
and such was the logic of his argument and the force of his 
character that those indictments were soon after quashed. So 
that he penned no idle platitude, he fashioned no stilted epi- 
gram, he spoke the earnest convictions of an honest heart 
when he said, " Let us have peace." He never tired of ginng 
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"UN TilK HEItiHTS OF CHATTANOOGA"— A LA^'D^LAHK IN GIL\NTS RISE Tt) FAME 



Tlirf vii.'«' fruin Luukout hluunlain. shuwing the vpry ground ovrr wtiicli IHp Fulerul suldiiTs itcmniblcd in Uieir cluiritt;. illiuitralpti Porter's 
reference ta the battlr of November iS-i3, 18U3. Grant's own ucrount thus describes the coneluiling ehurge: "Distovering thftt the 
memy ia his dmperalion to defeat or resist the progress of Sherman n-ss weakening his i^nter on Missionary Hidge. determined me to 
order the advance at onre. Thomas was uceordingty directed to move foraard his troops, constituting our center. Baird'ii division 
(Fourteenth Corps). Wood's and Sheridan's divisions (Fourth Corps), and Johnston's division (Fourteenth Corps), with a double line of 
skirmishers throKTi out, followed in easy supporting distance Ly the whole fonv, and carry the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary Ridge, 
sod, when carried, to re-form his lines on the rifle-pits with a view to carrying the top of the ridge. These troops moved forward, drove 
the enemy from the rifle-pits at the base of the ridge like bees from a hive — stopped but a moment until the whole were in line — and 
EiscenI o[ Ihe uiounluin From right to left almost simultaneously, following closely the retn'ating enemy, without further 
orders. Th<^ encountered a fearful volley of grape and canister from near thirty pieces of arlillerj' and musketry from still weU-filled 
liBe-pits, on the sunmut of the ridge. Not a waver, however, was seen in all that long line of brave mem. Their progress was steadily 
onward until the suuttnit was in their possession." Three months hkter Grant became the first lieutenant-general since Washington 
[tS] 
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unstinted praise to worthy subordinates for the work they did. 
IJke the chief artists who weave the C4obetin tapestries, he was 
eimient to stand Inrhind the cloth and let those in front appear 
to be the chief contributors to the beauty of the fabric. . . . 

If there lie one single word in all the wealth of the English 
language which best describes the predominating trait of Gen- 
eral (■rant's character, that word is " loyaltj-." Loyal to everj' 
great cause and work he was engaged in ; loyal to his friends, 
loyal U> his family, loyal to his anmtr>', loyal to his God. This 
pn^liiceil a reciprocal effect in all who came in contact with him. 
It was one of the chief realms why men became so loyally at- 
tached to him. It is tnie that this trait so dominated his whole 
character that it led him to make mistakes, it induced him to con- 
tinue to stand by men who were no longer worthy of his confi- 
dence; but after all, it was a trait so grand, so noble, we do not 
stop to c-oinit the ernirs which resulted. It showed him to be a 
man who had the courage to be just, to stand between worthy 
men and their unworthy slanderers, and to let kindly sentiments 
have a voice in an age in which the heart played so small a part 
ill public life. Many a public man has had hosts of followers 
localise they fattened on the patronage dispensed at his bands ; 
many a one has had troops of adherents because they were blind 
zealots in a cause he represented ; but ])erhaps no man but Gen- 
eral (>raiit had so many friends who loved him for his own sake, 
whose attachment strengthened only with time, whose aflFection 
knew neither variableness nor shadow of turning, who stuck to 
him as closely as the toga to Nessus, whether he was captain, 
general, I*resideiit, or simply private citizen. 

General Grant was essentially created for great emerg- 
encies ; it was the very magnitude of the task which called forth 
the ])owers which masteral it. In ordinary matters he was an 
ordinary man. In momentous affairs he towered as a giant. 
When he served in a company there was nothing in his acts to 
distinguish him from the fellow officers; but when he wielded 
corps and armies the great qualities of the commander flashed 
forth, and his master-strokes of genius placed him at once in 
the front rank of tlie world's great captains. When he hauled 
wood from his little farm and sold it in the streets of St. Louis, 
there was nothing in his business or financial capacity different 
from that of the small farmers about him; but when, as Presi- 
dent ()f the llepiiblic, he found it his duty to puncture the 
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rThc inaugurnlirai uf I'lyssca S. Grant was a partlciJarly imprtssii-e ccnauiiny. Whim he was DummaUtl in May, 186H, 
oeptuKv had cIidhhI with the phraau. "Let lu have ittwv." which ImhsiiM! the slognu uf the uunpnign, 'tliL'oiit 
'e DurkiHl by inteiut unthiukasm. The recent content between thi' President and Congmis hud made the pcapli 
tuthe prayer. "I*t us have piaict"; they luoLed forward wilh mgcmcsa for tliis hen) irf war. thr youngest of their Pn; 
the bittemcs* of partisan strife and iteclional animosity. This was su murb the purpose of (iruil.'s nwn heart that, out 
1. this was eUusea for ioseriptiaa on his tomb on Rivf rsidc Drive in New York. Grant is one of the Few eaptait 
[f the world who "made war that war might cease." The story ufliis career forms muru Uukn military history : it is an elan 
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fallacy of tlie inflationists, to throttle by a veto tlie attempt of 
unwise legislators to tamper with the American credit, lie 
penned a State paper so logical, so masterly, that it has ever 
since been tlie pride, wonder, and admiration of every lover of 
an honest currency. He was made for great things, not for 
little. He could collect for the nation $15,000,000 from Great 
Britain in settlement of the Alabama claims; he could not pro- 
tect his own personal savings from the miscreants who robbed 
him in Wall Street. . . . 

During his last iUness an indescribably touching incident 
happened whicli will ever be memorable, and which never can 
be effaced from the memory of those who witnessed it. Even 
after this lapse of years I can scarcely trust my own feelings to 
recall it. It was on Decoration Day in the city of New York, 
the last one he ever saw on earth. That morning the members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, the veterans in that vicin- 
ity, arose earlier than was their wont. They seemed to spend 
more time that morning in unfurling the old battle flags, in bur- 
nishing the medals of honor which decorated their breasts, for 
on that day tliey had determined to march by the house of their 
dying commander to give him a last marching salute. In the 
streets the columns were forming; inside the house, on that bed 
from which he was never to rise again, lay the stricken chief. 
The hand which had received the surrendered swords of count- 
less thousands could scarcely return the pressure of a friendly 
grasp. The voice which had cheered on to triumphant victory 
the legions of America's manhood could no longer call for the 
cooling draught that slaked the thirst of a fevered tongue; 
and prostrate on that bed of anguish lay the form which in the 
New World had ridden at the head of conquering columns, 
which in the Old World had been deemed worthy to stand with 
head covered and feet sandled in the presence of princes, kings, 
and emperors. Now his ear caught the sound of martial music. 
Bands were playing the same strains which had mingled with the 
echoes of his guns at Vicksburg, the same quickstei>s to which 
his men had sped in hot haste in pursuit of Lee through Vir- 
ginia. And then came the heavy, measured steps of moving col- 
umns, a step which can be acquired only by years of service in the 
field. He recognized it all now. It was the tread of his old vet- 
erans. With his little remaining strength he arose and dragged 
himself to the window. As he gazed upon those battle flags 





"THE TRAGEDY AT MOUNT Mt-GREGOR"— GRANT AND HIS FAMILY, JIXY 19. 1885 

On July 16th, three (inya lA-ture this photograph was taken, the gnieral was removed to a auromer cottage on Mount McGregor, nrar 
SKrutoga Springs. Exactly a week laliT, July tS. 1885, hr brtTilhpd his Lut amid the family here assembled. No period of RyEiscs S. 
Grant's lite was more heroic than its closing months. He luid remained in excellent health up to Christmus of 1883. In llic summer of 
1884 he was annoyed by unpleasant sensations in his throat. He paid little attention to the symptoms until autunm. A phj-aiciun, 
calling one day in October, mode an examination thot alarmed him. He advised tliat a Bpcdalist be railed at once. Cancer of the 
throat had set in. The annoying sensations at length became painful, and in December the diaeoae had so far advanced tluit to drink 
even liquid food was torture. General Badeau says: "He was in noway dismayed, but the sight was to me the most appalling I liad 
ever witnesswl — tlic conqueror looking at his own inevitable conqueror; the stem soldier to whom so many armies luul surrendered, 
watching the approach of that enemy before whom e\-en he must yield." Yet the stricken chief continued work upon his "Memoirs." 
I '^c could not now dictate to an amanuensis, so he wrote with a band quivering with pain upon pods placed in his Up. There is sometliing 
peculiarly noble in this determination to provide by his own efforts a competence for liis family. What effect his departure had on the 
country is told in the IntrcKluction to this volume, but the demonstrations were not confined to America, On August 4th a memorial 

vice was held in the English trmplr of fame, Westminster Ablicy, No less a dignitary than Canon Farrar delivered the funeral ad- 
thcfls. The civiliied world joined in the mourning. Tributes to his memory extended over many years. In 1B96, the (Chinese statea- 

n, Li Hung Chang, left a memorial at his tumb on Riverside Drive, New York City. Grant's fame is a secure .American possession. 
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CAN ONLY SAV HE IS A CONFEDERATE GRAY"— LEE ON "TRAVELLER" 



Tilts famous photograph of Lcc on "Traveller" was taken by Miley, of Lexington, in September, 1800. In 
July of that year Bratij', Gardner, and Milcy had tried to get a photograpli of tlie general on his horse, but 
tlic weather was so hot and the flics accordingly so annoying tliat the pictures were veiy poor. But the 
September picture has become probably the moat popular photogruph in the South. In the Army of 
Northern Virginia the horse was almost as well known as his miLster. It was foaled near the Wliite Sulphur 
Springs in West Virginia, and attracted the notice of General Lee in 18CL Lee's affoction for it was very 
deep and strong. On it he rode from Richmond to Lexington to assume his duties as president of Washington 
College. During the remainder of his life "Traveller" was his constant companion. His son records that 
the general enjoyed nothing more than a long ride, which gave him renewed energy for his work. In one 
of his letters while away from home he said: "How is Traveller? Tell him I miss him dreadfully, and have 
repented of our separation but once — and that is the whole time since we parted." 



ROBERT E. LEE 

The notable feature of this poem Is that Jt comes from the author 
of the " Battle Hymn of the Republic." The spirit of brotlierhood 
which this volume exhibits is nowhere more serenely expressed. 

A gallant foeman in the fight, 

A brother when the fight was o'er, 
The hand that led the host with might 

The blessed torch of learning bore. 

No shriek of shells nor roll of drums, 
No challenge fierce, resounding far, 

When reconciling Wisdom comes 
To heal the cruel wounds of war. 

Thought may the minds of men divide, 
Love makes the heart of nations one. 

And so, thy soldier grave beside. 
We honor thee, Virginia's son. 

Julia Ward Howe. 



A NEW ENGLAND TRIBUTE TO LEE 

This tribute is taken from an address entitled " Shall CromWell 
Have a Statue?" delivered before the Chicago Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, June 17, 1902. The author. General Charles Francis Adams, 
served through the Civil War in the cavalry, acting as chief of squadron 
at Gettysburg, and at the close being brevctted brigadier-general in the 
regular army, from which he resigned in July, 1865. Few episodes in 
o.ur national life have been mflre dramatic than the delivery of this 
tribute from the scion of an old New England family to the foremost 
representative of Virginia chivalry. The address attracted wide atten- 
tion, so much so that General Adams was invited by Washington and 
Lee University to become chief speaker at the centennial celebration, on 
January 19, 1907, of Lee's birth. His speech on that occasion he con- 
siders superior to the one here presented in part. 

OF Robert E. Lee as the commander of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, — at once the buckler and the sword 
of the Confederacy, — I shall say few words. I was in the 
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LEE IN '63— "EVERY INCH A SOLDIER" 



The words of General Charles Francis Adanis are fittingly borne out 
by this magnificent likeness, taken by Vannerson of Riehmontl in 1863, 
when Lee was at the height of his military jxiwer. He wears a hand- 
some sword and sash presented to him by ladies of Baltimore just 
pre\-iously. Some of the ladies of Richmond had made a set of sliirts 
for their hero, and asked him for his portrait on one of his visits to 
Richmond. Ont of compliment to the ladies, General Lee wore one 
here: the turnover collar, high in the neck, clearly identifies this portrait. 





ranks of tlinse opjinscd to liini. For years I was face to face 
with some fragment of the Army of Xortliern Virginia, and 
intent to do it harm; and during those years there was not a 
day when I woidd not have drawn a deep hreath of relief and 
satisfaction at hearing of the death of Lee. even as I did draw 
it at Iicaring of the death of Jackson. Hut now. looking hack 
through a perspective of nearly forty years, I glory in it, and 
in them as foes,- — they were wortliy of tlie hest of steel. I am 
prond now to say that I was their countryman. Whatever chf- 
ferences of opinion may exist as to the course of Ia-c when his 
choice was made, of I^ee as a foe and the connnander of an 
army, hut one opinion can be entertained. Every incli a sokhcr, 
lie was an opjionent not less generous and humane than formi<l- 
ahle, a type of highest martial character; cautious, magnani- 
mous and hold, a very thunderbolt in war, he was self-contained 
in victory, but greatest in defeat. To that escutcheon attaches 
no stain. 

I now come to what I have ahvays regarded — shall c\'er 
regard — as the most creditable episode in all jVmcrican history, 
-^an episode without a blemish, — imposing, dignified, simple, 
heroic. I refer to Appomattox. Two men met that day, rep- 
resentative of American civilization, the whole world looking 
on. The two were Grant and Lee, — ty]>es each. Both rose. 
and rose unconsciously, to the full height of the occasion, — - 
and than that occasion there has been none greater. About it, 
and them, there was no theatrical display, no self-conscious- 
ness, no effort at effect. A great crisis was to he met; atid they 
met that crisis as great countrymen shoulil. Consider the pos- 
sibilities; think for a moment of wliat that day might have 
been; you will then see cause to thank God for nmeh. 

That month of A])ril saw the close of exactly four years 
of persistent strife, — a strife which the whole civilized world had 
been watching intently. Democracy — the capacity of man in 
his present stage of development for self-go vermnent — ^was be- 
lieved to be on trial. The wish the father to the thought, the 
pi'ophets of evil had I>een liberal in jiredietion. It so chances 
that my attention has been especially drawn to the Kuropeim 
utterances of that time; and, read in the clear light of subse- 
quent history, I use wonls of moderation when I say that they 
are now both inconceivable and ludicrous. Staid journals, 
gnne pul)lic men seemed to take wliat was little less than 
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■WITH A HOME NO LONC.ER HIS" 



1 Tlic massive Doric pilbra cil thn homer of Hubert E. Uv an-, in June. IfllM. tlic ImcItKrounil for n Kruup of Fdii-rul .toliiii-rs. Aromiil lliis 
I qilviidid colonial manaion cluster memories of the whole enurse of Amcriciin histiiry. It was huilt by the odupteil aon of WashiJmton, 
 George Wnshington I'nrke f.'ustia, gromlson of his wife Murtlm Ciistiii. On tlie death of Mnrthn WashinKton in 1804. he erectnl l.liis 
I lonUy nuuiBiun with the frunt in intitulion of the Temple of Thcseiu uX Athens. Within were stored niemuriuls brought from Miiiint 
I Vcmon— pictilrca, Hilver-servicc, and furniture. Here Custis entertained with a, l&vish hospitality. Lafnyettc was a gucat of honor on 

isit to this country. In 1831, in the room to the left of the main hall, the only d&ughtcr of the house was married to Lieutenant 
^ Robert E. I..ce. In 19G1 the estate wns confiscated and occupied by Pederai troops. The family heirlooms were removi-d. many of 

1 eventually Rnding their way to the National Museum in Wasliiui^n anil otliers to their original ubiding-plsce, Mount Vernon. 
WThc grounds became a national cemetery: the first person buned there being a Confederate soldier. In 1804 the instate was sold at 

ion for delinquent lanes tor JSO.IOO to the National Government. AftiT the war General Lee mode small effort to recover the 
■.property, but in 18T7 Georp! Waaliington Cu.'ilis U-c, the ht-ir under the Uw. mtablished liis title to the place and received tlicrefor 
W (IM.OOO. Thus the resliog-ptuec of some 20,000 American soldiers passed ptrmunently into the possession uf the American nation. 



pleasure in pronouncing that impossible of occurrence which was 
destined soon to occur, and in committing themselves to read- 
ings of the book of fate in exact opposition to what the muse of 
history was wetting the pen to record. Volumes of unmerited 
abuse and false vaticination^ — ^and volumes hardly less amusing 
now than instructive — could be garnered from the columns of 
the London Tmcs,— volumes in which the spirit of contemptu- 
ous and patronizing dislike sought expression in the profoundest 
ignorance of facts, set down in bitterest words. Not only were 
republican institutions and man's capacity for self-government 
on trial, but the severest of sentences was imposed in advance 
of the adverse verdict, assumed to be inevitable. Then, sud- 
denly, came the dramatic climax at Appomattox, — dramatic, I 
say, not theatrical, — severe in its simple, sober, matter-of-fact 
majesty. The world, I again assert, has seen nothing like it; 
and the world, instinctively, was at the time conscious of the 
fact. I like to dwell on the familiar circumstances of the day ; 
on its momentous outcome; on its far-reaching results. It 
affords one of the greatest educational object-lessons to be 
found in history; and the actors were worthy of the theater, 
the auditory, and the play. 

A mighty tragedy was drawing to a close. The breath- 
less world was the audience. It was a bright, balmy April 
Sunday in a quiet Virginia landscape, with two veteran armies 
confronting each other; one, game to the death, completely in 
the grasp of the other. The future was at stake. What might 
ensue? What might not ensue? Would the strife end then 
and there? Would it die in a death-grapple, only to reappear 
in that chronic form of a vanquished but indomitable people 
writhing and struggling in the grasp of an insatiate but only 
nominal victor? Such a struggle as all European authorities 
united in confidently predicting? 

The answer depended on two men, — the captains of the 
contending forces. Grant that day had Lee at his mercy. He 
had but to close his hand, and his opponent was crushed. Think 
what then might have resulted had those two men been other 
than what they were, — had the one been stern and aggressive, 
the other sullen and unyielding. Most fortunately for us, they 
were what and who they were, — Grant and Lee. More, I need 
not, could not say; this only let me add, — a people has good 
right to be proud of the past and self-confident of its future 




3(n iirmoriam * -^ h^ * * <^ ^ 



when on so great an occasion it naturally develops at the front 
men who meet each other as those two met each other then. Of 
the two, I know not to which to award the palm. Instinctively, 
unconsciously, they vied not unsuccessfully each with the other, 
in dignity, magnanimity, simplicity. 

" Si fractus illtibiitur orbis 
Impuvidum fmcrit ruinx'," 



With a home no loiigei- his, I^ee then sheathal his sword. 
With the silent dignity of his sul>se(juent life, after he thus 
accepted defeat, all are faiiiiHar. He left behind him no queni- 
lous memoirs, no exculpatory vindication, no controversial ut- 
terances. For him, history might explain itself, — posterity for- 
mulate its own verdict. Surviving Appomattox but a httle 
more than five years, those years were not unmarked by inci- 
dents very gratifying to American recollection ; for we Amer- 
icans do, I think, above all things love magnanimity, and 
appreciate action at once fearless and generous. We all re- 
member how by the grim mockery of fate,^ — as if to test to the 
uttermost American capacity for self-government, — Abraham 
Lincoln was snatched away at the moment of crisis from the 
helm of State, and Andrew Johnson substituted for him. I 
think it no doubtful anticipation of historical judgment to 
say that a more unfortunate selection could not well have 
clianced. In no single respect, it is safe to say, was Andrew 
Johnson adapted for the peculiar duties which Booth's pistol 
imposed upon him. One of Johnson's most unhappy, most 
ill-considered wmvictions was that our Civil War was a con- 
ventional old-time rebellion; that rebellion was treason; tliat 
treason was a crime; and that a crime was something for which 
punislunent should in due course of law be meted out. He, 
therefore, wanted, or thought he wanted, to have the scenes of 
England's Convention Parliament and of the Restoration of 
1660 reenacted here, a fitting sequel of our great conflict. 
Most fortunately, the American people then gave evidence to 
Europe of a capacity for self-restraint and self-government 
not traceable to English parentage, or precedents. No Crom- 
well's head grinned from our Westminster Hall; no convicted 
traitor swung in chains; no shambles dripped in blood. None 
the less, Andrew Johnson called for " indictments "; and, one 
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day, demanded that of Lee. Then outspoke Grant, — General 
of the Army. Lee, he declared, was his prisoner. He had sur- 
rendered to him, and in rehance on his word. He had received 
assurance that so long as he quietly remained at his home, and 
did not offend against the law, he should not be molested. He 
had done so; and, so long as Grant held his commission, mo- 
lested he should not be. Needless, as pleasant, to say, what 
Grant then grimly intimated did not take place. Lee was not 
molested; nor did the General of the Army indignantly fling 
his commission at an accidental President's feet. That, if nec- 
essary, he M'ould have so done, I take to I)e quite indubitable. 

Of I-^ee's subsequent life, as head of Washington College. 
I have but one incident to offer. I believe it to be typical. A 
few months ago I recei%'ed a letter from a retired army officer. 
It is needless to give his name; but, from his letter, I extract 
the following: 

" Lee was essentially a Virginian. His sword was Vir- 
ginia's, and I fancy the State had higher claims upon liim than 
had the Confederacy, just as he supposed it had than the 
United States. But, after the surrender, he stood firmly and 
unreservedly in favor of loyalty to the Nation. A gentleman 
told me this anecdote: As a boy he ran away from his Kentucky 
home, and served the last two years in the rebel ranks. After 
the war he resumed his studies under Lee's presidency ; and, on 
one occasion, delivered as a college exercise an oration with 
eulogistic reference to the ' Lost Cause,' and what it meant. 
I^ater, General, then President, Lee sent for the student; and, 
after praising his composition and delivery, seriously warned 
him against holding or advancing such views, impressing 
strongly upon him the unity of the Nation, and urging him to 
devote himself loyally to maintain the integrity and the honor 
of the United States. The kindly paternal advice thus given 
was, I imagine, typical of his whole post-bellum life." Let this 
one anecdote suffice. Here was magnanimity, philosophy, true 
patriotism: the pure American spirit. Accepting the situation 
loyally and in a manly, silent way, — without self -consciousness 
or mental reservation,— he sought by precept, and yet more by 
a great example, to build up the shattered conmiunity of which 
he was the most observed representative in accordance with the 
new conditions imposed by fate. 

Ch,UU.E8 FkaNCIS iVilAMS. 
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BIVOUAC ON 



MOUNTAINSIDE 



This picture, axide from the beautiful touches at fhc close, is to be 
prized for the record it affords of the large soul of Walt Whitman. He 
witnessed little of life at the front, but he saw all of the horror of war 
in the hospitals at Washington, and exhausted his splendid vitality in 
comforting and aiding the wounded and dying. Yet into his poetry 
crept no word of bitterness or sectionalism. 

I see before me now a traveling army halting. 

Below, a fertile valley spread, with barns and the orchards of 
summer. 

Behind, the terraced sides of a mountain, abrupt, in places ris- 
ing high. 

Broken, with rocks, with clinging cedars, with tall shapes din- 
gily seen. 

The numerous camp-fires scattered near and far, some away up 
on the mountain. 

The shadowy forms of men and horses, looming, large-sized, 
flickering. 

And over all the sky — the sky! far, far out of reach, studded, 
breaking out, the eternal stars. 

Walt Whitman. 
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THE BIVOUAC IN THE SNOW 

The representative woman singer of the Confederacy here furnishes 
a picture in full contrast with the preceding. She was the daughter of 
the eminent Presbyterian clergyman, Dr. George Junkin, who was from 
1848 to 1861 president of Washington College. On the outbreak of 
the war he resigned and returned North, but his daughter, who in 1857 
had married Professor J. T. L. Preston, founder of the Virginia Military 
Institute, warmly championed the cause of her husband and of the South. 

Halt! — the march is over, 
Day is almost done; 
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TO 1LLU9THATE 
THE POEM BY 



The encampment of the Army of the Potomac at Cumberlaad Landing is a scene strikingly similar to that 
described by Whitman. With the shadowy soldiers in the foreground one can gaze upon the camp that fills 
the plain. The ascending smoke from the camp-fires drifts about in the still air, while the horses stand at 
their fodder and the men await the evening meal. Away to the left the low ground is covered with a pool of 
water formed by the rain that has fallen most of that day. To-morrow the wiigon-trains iti the distance will 
again move slowly along the heavy roads, and the soldiers will trudge forward toward Richmond. This 
picture shows a scene in the famous Peninsula campaign, when the boys in blue were jubilantly responding 
to the demand of tlie North, "On to Riclimond. " When tliLs view was taken the army had covered more 
than half the distance. The soldiers' hopes rise witli the smoke of the camp-fires all over the peaceful plain. 



Balhrniift ** + * + + * 

Loose the cumbrous knapsack. 

Drop the heavy ^n. 
Chilled and wet and weary. 

Wander to and fro. 
Seeking wood to kindle 

Fires amidst the snow. 

Round the bright blaze gather. 

Heed not sleet nor cold; 
Ye are Spartan soldiers, 

Stout and brave and bold. 
Never Xerxian army 

Yet subdued a foe 
Who but asked a blanket 

On a bed of snow. 

Shivering, 'midst the darkness. 

Christian men are found, 
There devoutly kneeling 

On the frozen ground — 
Pleading for their country. 

In its hour of woe — 
For its soldiers marching 

Shoeless through the snow. 

Lost in heavy slumbers, 

Free from toil and strife. 
Dreaming of their dear ones — 

Home, and child, and wife — 
Tentless they are lying, 

While the fires burn low — 
Lying in their blankets, 

'Midst December's snow. 

Maegaret Junkin Preston. 



CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD 

A line in long array where they wind betwixt green islands. 
They take a serpentine course, their arms flash in the sun,- 
hark to the musical clank. 





"THE SHADOWY TORMS OK HOUSES" 

Thesescracs from a bivouac of Mrridlan's armj-, in 1883, reveal, in murli 
the same apiritns Whitman's poem, theartiial life of the solrtier. Al tlic 
CTid of n hard day's march, officprs and men were tired, and hors«i i>n<l 
mules were willing lo be unhitched and to nibble on the fodder by the 
wagon-tongiie, or in the rear of the vehicle. The teomstcra, meanwhile, 
wen- gathered about the twinkling camp-fires that Whitman brings 
before our eyes. Night will soon fall, and the army will pass intd the 
land of dreamg. Little it realizes the dangers of the road to Richmon<I, 
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Behold the silvery river, in it the splashing horses loitering 
stop to drink. 

Behold the brown-faced men, each group, each person, a pic- 
ture, the negUgent rest on the saddles, 

Some emerge on the opposite bank, others are just entering 
the ford — while, 

Scarlet and blue and snowy white, 

The guidon flags flutter gayly in the wind. 

Walt Whitman. 



ROLL-CALL 

" Corporal Green! " the Orderly cried; 
" Herel " was the answer loud and clear, 
From the lips of a soldier who stood near, — 

And " Herel " was the word the next replied. 

" Cyrus Drew! " — ^then a silence fell; 

This time no answer followed the call ; 

Only his rear-man had seen him fall: 
Killed or wounded — -he could not tell. 

There they stood in the failing light. 

These men of battle, with grave, dark looks. 
As plain to be read as open books, 

While slowly gathered the shades of night. 

The fern on the hillsides was splashed with blood. 
And down in the corn, where the poppies grew. 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew. 

And crimson-dyed was the river's flood. 

For the foe had crossed from the other side, 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
That swept them down in its terrible ire; 

And their life-blood went to color the tide. 
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"KILLED OR WOUNDED— HE COULD NOT TELL" 



As a companion to tlie sad lines of the poem " Roll Call, " this Confederate soldier, fallen on the field of 
Spotsylvania, speaks more clearly than words. He is but one of 200,000 " killed and died of wounds" 
during tlie war; yet there is a whole world of pittfulness in his useless trappings, his crumpled hat, 
his loosened straps and haversack. Here the young soldier lies in the gathering twilight, while his 
companions far away answer to their names. The empty canteen will never more wet the lips of the 
upturned face, nor shall the long musket dropped in the moment of falling speak again to the foe. 



"THERE THEY STOOD 

IN THE FAnJNG LIGHT 

THESE MEN OF BATTLE. WITH GRAVE DARK I,OOKS- 



The spirit of Shepherd's somber poem, "Roll Call," lives in this group — from the spudeamtTi whose liksl sen-ices to their comrades have 
been perfonneil. lo the solemn hearers of the miifBed drums. Many more sueh oceasioita were to arise: for these soldiers belon(!e<i to 
the brigade that suffered the greatest loss of life of any one brigade during the war; 1.178 of its men were either killed in battle or 
died of wounds. The same five regiments that liiy in Camp Griffin when this picture was taken in 1801 marched together in the 
Grand Review on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, b 1805. When their term of enlistment expired in 1801, they had all re- 
enlisted and preserved the existence of the brigade. It was famous also for being composed entirely of troops from one State. It 
vontjuned the Second. Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Vermont Infantry, and later the First Vermont Heavy Artillery. It was 
in Uus rvaprct conspicuous in the Union artny, which did not adopt the Confederate policy of grouping regiments from the si 




niHIAL PARTY, 

OLD VERMONT RRIGADK. 

CAMP GRIFFIN. NKAR WASHINGTON, 1861 



Stall- in brigHdi's, The gxtlant rii-unl ol the Wrraont liriRade was nowhere more eonspinioua thnninlhr Wildempsacamimign, The 
first five ngimenls loat in the bultle of the- Wililemew. May 5-0, lH«i. 1»5 killed. 1.017 woundnl, nnd fl7 iiiisainK. makinR a tolnl at 
],2Bfl. Witliin a week itfl loM liad iiniomited toSSpereenl. of tlir number cneAKod. The words of the piiet an? therefore no merely 
fsneiful picture of frightful loss in battle. There were a dozen Ixiltlcs in whieh the Federal armies alone lost more than 10,000 men, 
enough in ctieh ease to popiiUte a city, and it has been efltitnuted Ihat the totala oa huth sides amounted to more than 700.000 killiTd 
and wounded. Wicn it is reealled tliat most of these were young men, who in the natural course of events hud many years of ueu- 
fulness yet lo lii'e for Iheir country, the <Mst to the Ameriean nation is aimplyoppHiliDg. This ia entirely aside from the many sorrowing 
mourners for the heroes of the Old Vermont Brigade and for muij- others who failed on any hattlrfiehltoiinswer "Here" at roll-imll. 



" Herbert Clinel " — At the eaU there came 
Two stalwart soldiers into the line, 
Bearing between them this Herbert Cline, 

Wounded and bleeding, to answer his name. 

" Ezra KerrI " — and a voice answered " Herel " 
" Hiram Kerr! " — but no man replied. 
They were brothers, these two ; the sad wind sighed. 

And a shudder crept through the cornfield near. 

" Ephraim Deanel " — then a soldier spoke: 

" Deane carried our regiment's colors," he said, 
" When our ensign was shot; I left him dead, 

Just after the enemy wavered and broke. 

" Close to the roadside his body lies ; 

I paused a moment and gave him to drink ; 

He murmured his mother's name, I think. 
And Death came with it and closed his eyes." 

'Twas a victory, yes; but it cost us dear: 
For that company's roll, when called at night. 
Of a hundred men who went into the fight. 

Numbered but twenty that answered " Here! " 

Nathaniel Ghaham Shepherd. 




WIVES 

AND 

SWEETHEARTS 




AT ANTIETAM BRIDGE 

k UNION SOLDIER AFTER THE BATTLE, IN SEPTEH- 
lEH, 1B6B, OCCUPIED WITH DIFFERENT " DDTIE8 " 
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WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS 



THE PICKET GUARD 

The authorship of this production has occasioned more dispute 
than any other poem of the conflict. Very plausible details of its com- 
position on August 2, 1861, were given by Lamar Fontaine. Joel 
Chandler Harris, who declared he would be glad to claim the poem as a 
specimen of Southern literature, concluded for five separate reasons 
that it was the production of Mrs. Ethelin<la Beers. Mrs. Beers in a 
private letter to Mrs, Helen Kendrick Johnson said: "The poor 
' Picket ' has had so many authentic claimants, and willing sponsors, 
that I sometimes question myself whether I did really write it that cool 
September morning, after reading the stereotyped 'All quiet, etc.', to 
which was added in small type ' A picket shot,' " The lines first 
appeared in Harper's Weekly for November 80, 1861. 

" All quiet along the Potomac," they say, 

" Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 
'Tis nothing: a private or two now and then 

Will not count in the news of the battle; 
Not an officer lost — only one of the men, 

Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle." 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming; 
Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 

Or the light of the watch-fire, are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh of the gentle nigbt-wind 

Through the forest leaves softly is creeping; 
While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes. 

Keep guard, for the army is sleeping. 

There's only the sound of the lone sentry's tread. 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain. 

And thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 
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"ALL QUIET 

ALONG 

THE POTOMAC" 




A CmL-WAR 

SENTIIY 
ON HIS HEAT 



This Union picket by the Potomac River bank, clasping hb musket in the chilling blast as he 
tramps his btat. tunjurea up Ihc orJKinal o[ Ethel Beers' historic poem. The aympolliy of the 
poet was not misplaced. I^ekct duty was an experience in every soldier's life. lieglmcnta 
were detailed at stated intervals to march from their camp» to the outer linea uud thi^re clis- 
position would he nuule of the men in tbc following order; about one half of Ibe regiment 
vould be placed in wlmt wiis known bs the "reserve," while the balance of the nu-n would be 
taken, by the officer of Ihc guard designated for that purpose, to Ibe cilreme outpost, either 
relieving another regiment or forming new outposts, according to the necessities or changes of 
position. The period of the poem is the fall of ISOl. The battle ol Bull Run had been fought 
in the slimmer, and thereafter there was very little military activity along the Potomne. 
McClcllan was doing what was absolutely necessary to effective operation? — he was drilling 
the raw recruits into profcHsional soldiers. The public at large, whose impatience had brought 
on the disaster of Dull Hun before eitlier side was jircpared for battle, was naturally exasjK'r- 
nted. But tbc author — a woman— was more impri'SseJ by the fate of the lonely sentinel. 




His musket falls slack; his face, dark and grim, 

Grows gentle with memories tender, 
As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep — 

For their mother — ^may Heaven defend her! 

The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then. 

That night, when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips — when low-munnured vows 

Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 

He dashes off tears that are welling, 
And gathers his gun closer up to its place 

As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree; 

The footstep is lagging and weary ; 
Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light. 

Towards the shade of the forest so dreary. 
Hark! was it the night-wind that rustled the leaves? 

Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing? 
It looked like a rifle ..." Hal Mary, good-by! " 

The red life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night — 

No sound save the rush of the river. 
While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead — 

The picket's off duty forever! 

Kthel Lynn Bebbs. 



A MESSAGE 

The battle of Malvern Hill here referred to was the fierce conclud- 
ing engagement of the Seven Days' Battles around Richmond which 
terminated McClellan's Peninsula Campaign. It was that battle on 
July 1, 1862, that saved the Army of the Potomac from destniction by 
the desperate onsets of Lee, but the New England poet preserves a scene 
which has a human, not a military significance. 

Was there ever message sweeter 

Than that one from Malvern Hill, 
From a grim old fellow, — -you remember? 

Dying in the dark at Malvern Hill. 

[IM] 





THEIR SEARCHING MESSAGE FROM THOSE DISTANT HOURS'* 



' TO THE WAH — EMBARKATION OF NINTH ARHY CORPS AT AQUIA CHEEK LANOINQ, 
IN FEBRUARY, 180S 



Elizabeth Stuart Phelps' iHjem "A Message" breathes a faith that inspired tlic motliers of many men 
who stand expet-tantly in this picture, and of many thousands more who, like them, were "off to the 
war" in '61-'65. Proud, indeed, were the sweethearts and wives of their "heroes" marching away to 
the big eatnps or floating down the stream on the transixirts. Honor and glory awaited these sons and 
brothers who were helping to serve their cause. To each fond heart came tlie hope: "Soon the nation 
will be ringing with my boy's jiraise, and his name will be repeated with blessings by unnumbered 
tongues. " But there was also the sickening dread that he might never again be heard of, that stalking 
disease might single him out in the camp, that he might fall unnoticed when on lonely picket service, 
that in the wild tumult of the cannonading or the [Minting rush of the bayonet charge he might be 
forgotten by his comrades. Mrs. Ward voiced the desire of all true women, both North and South. 
Though the hero in Blue or in Gray was not to fill the pages of history with deathless deeds, these women 
believed tliat at least he would find an honored grave and rise to a higher bliss than this world gives. 



With his rougli face turned a little. 

On a heap of scarlet sand. 
They found him, just within the thicket. 

With a picture in Iiis hand,— 

With a stained and crumpled picture 

Of a woman's aged face; 
Yet there seemed to leap a \vild entreaty, 

Young and living — tender — from tlie face 
When they flashed the lantern on it. 

Gilding all the purjjle shade. 
And stooped to raise him softly. — 

" That's my mother, sir," he said. 

" Tell her " — -but he wandered, slipping 

Into tangled words and cries, — - 
Something about Mac and Hooker, 

Something dropping through the cries 
About the kitten by the fire, 

And mother's cranberry-pies; and there 
The words fell, and an utter 

Silence brooded in the air. 

Just as he was drifting from them, 

Out into the dark, alone 
(Poor old mother, waiting for your message. 

Waiting with the kitten, all alone!) , 
Through the hush his voice broke,—" Tell her — 

Thank you. Doctor— when you can, — 
Tell her that I kissed her picture. 

And wished I'd been a better man." 

Ah, I wonder if the red feet 

Of departed hattle-liours 
May not leave for us their searching 

Jlessage from those distant Iiours. 
Sisters, daughters, mothers, think you, 

Woidd your heroes now or then. 
Dying, kiss your pictured faces, 

Wishing they'd heen better men ? 

Ei.iZAiiKTii Stuakt Phelps Ward, 





"THE WINTRY BLAST GOES WAILING BY" 



Like a vision evoked by Gordon McCabe's verse rises this encampment of the Forty-fourth New York on 
the Virginia plains. The snow that covers the foreground suggests of itself the faint smoke that rises from 
the camp and hovers like a veil over the hillside beyond. One may suppose that "the owl, for all hi.s feathers 
is a-eold, " and that hares go limping through the frozen grass. Yet it is not so much the effort to keep warm 
amid the bleak surroundings that brings gloom to the soldier's heart. It Is rather the emotions whieh the 
Southern poet has expressed in Tennysonian stjinzas. Dlitant from home, or with no home to return to, 
the soldier feels the loss of those domestic relations whicJi fill life with warmth Jind hope. The patriotism 
^B that leads to enlistment, or the ardor that springs from war's wild alarms, must sooner or later give way for a 
^H time to the simple human emotions that even a child can sliarc and understand. "East, west, home's best." 



CHRISTMAS XIGHT OK '62 

William Gordon MK'abe entered the Confederate Armv in the ar- 
tillerj and ro!»e from private to captain. At the time of writing thi» 
p4K'm hi- waM with the Army of Northern Virginia encamped ahout Fred- 
eric kxhurg. The sanguinary repulse of Bumsiite was only twelve days 
in the past, hut the thoughts of the soldierH were turned toward family 
an<l home. 

The wintn' blast goes wailing by. 

The snow is falling overhead; 

I hear the lonely sentr}''s tread. 
And distant watch-fires light the sky. 

Dim forms gn flitting through the gloom; 

The soldiers cluster round the blaze 

To talk of other Christmas ilays. 
And softly speak of home and home. 

My sabre swinging overhead 

(vleams in the watch-fire's fitful glow. 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow. 

And memor\' leads me to the dead. 

My thoughts go wandering to and fro. 

Vibrating 'twixt the Now and Then; 

I see the low-browed home again, 
The old hall wreathed with mistletoe. 

And sweetly from the far-off years 
Comes borne the laughter faint and low, 
The voices of the Long Ago! 

My eyes are wet with tender tears. 

1 feel again the mother-ki.ss, 

I see again the glad surprise 

That lightened up the tranquil eyes 
And brimmed them o'er with tears of bliss, 

As. nishing from the old hall-door. 

She fondly clasped her wayward Ihjv— 

Her face all radiant with the joy 
She felt to see him home once more. 




"THE SOLDIERS TUSTER ROIND THE BLAZE" 



Am if made for (iorden McCalje's poem, this photograph shows v-ividly u group of pickets in win- 
ter. Pickets were the "eyes" of the army, to oliwrve all movements made hy the enemy and 
to give naming of the approach of any force from the direction of liis lines. The particular 
picket here Ls a soldier who, after lonely outpost duty on the hiUlop just beyond his companions, 
ha* returned to warm his hands over their fire. "It was fortunate for these boys," remarked 
a \eteran, "that they had a little hill between themselves and the enemy so that a fire might 
l)e made without observation," In general, when facing tlie foe, pickets upon the outer lines 
were alk>wed no fires of any kind. The utmost vigilanee was retiuired, no matter what the 
state of the weather. In many instances during the war soldiers were found frozen to death at 
their posts of duty, leaning against trees, or as they had fallen while marching on their beats. 






My sabre swinging on the bough 
Gleams in the watch-fire's fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow 

Aslant upon my saddened brow. 

Those cherished faces all are gone! 
Asleep within the quiet graves 
'Where lies the snow in drifting waves, — 

And I am sitting here alone. 

There's not a comrade here to-night 
But knows that loved ones far away 
On l)ended knees this night will pray : 

" God bring our darling from the fight." 

But there are none to wish me back, 
For me no yearning prayers arise. 
The lips are mute and closed the eyes — 

My home is in the bivouac. 

William Gordon McCabe. 



DREAMING IN THE TRENCHES 

I picture her there in the quaint ohl room. 
Where the fading fire-liglit starts and falls. 

Alone in the twilight's ten<ler gloom 

With the shadows that dance on the dim-lit walls. 

Alone, while those faces look silently down 
From their antique frames in a grim repose — 

Slight scholarly Ralph in his Oxford gown. 
And stanch Sir Alan, who died for Montrose. 

There are gallants gay in crimson and gold. 
There are smiling beauties with powdered hair. 

But she sits there, fairer a thousand-fold, 
Leanuig dreamily back in her low arm-chair. 
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"TIIE VOICES OF THE LONG AGO" 

Thr war-time home scene from \'irginia gives McCabe's line a more 
touching pathos. The old-fashioned croquet on tlie hiwn, where the little 
girl has sat down and delayed the game, is in keeping with the quaint hats 
and crinoline skirts. The house and its vine-clad arlwr have the "home" 
feeling that emphasizes one of the sorest depri\'ations of a soldier's life. 
All the poems in this section record some phase of the loneliness of the 
tented field, where thousands are gathered from many sections. Differ as 
much as they may in age, pre\ious occupation, and whole manner of life, they 
arc all moved by the recollection of li»ved ones afar, who will give a joy- 
ous welcome on their return. McCabe's verses on this theme are classic. 





And the roseate shadows of fading light 

Softly clear steal over the sweet young face. 

Where a woman's tenderness blends to-night 
With the guileless pride of a knightly race. 

Her hands lie clasped in a listless way 

On the old Romance — which she holds on her knee — 
Of TriHram, the bravest of knights in the fray. 

And Iseult, who waits by the sounding sea. 

And her proud, dark ej'cs wear a softened look 

As she watches the dying eml>ers fall: 
Perhaps she dreams of the knight in the book, 

Perhaps of the pictures that smile on the wall. 

What fancies I wonder are thronging her brain, 
For her cheeks flush warm with a crimson glow! 

Perhaps— ah I me, how foolish and vain! 
But I'd give my life to believe it so! 

Well, whetlier I ever march home again 

To offer my love and a stainless name. 
Or whether I die at the head of my men, — 

I'll be true to the end all the same. 



Petersburg Trenches, 1864. 



Wii,LiAM Gordon McCabe. 
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THE BATTLE HVM\ OF THE REPlJItLlC -A HfNDRED (IRCLINC CAMPS" 
The time of tliis photograpb and its actors connect directly with Julia Ward Howe's inspiration for her "Battle Hymn." The author, 
in the late (nit of 1861, liad made lipr firat i-iait to Washington in i-ompany with her pastor. James Freeman Clarke, Governor Andrew 
of Massachusetts, and her husband, Dr. Howe, who. already past the age of military service, rendered valuable aid as an officer at 
the Sanitary Commission. Of her visit she writes in her '"Reminiscences": "On theretumfrom the re\iew of troops near the city, lo 
beguile the rather tedious drive, we sang from time to time snatches of the army songs so popular at that time.cuncluding. I think, with 
'Johnllrown'sliody,' Tliesoldiers . . , anaweivd back, 'Goodloryoul' Mr.Clarkes»id,'Mrs.Howe, why doyou not writesomegood 
rords far that stirring tune? ' I replied that t had often wished to do this, but had not a.^ yet found in my mind on}' leading toward it. 
I went to bed that night as usual, and slept, according to my wont, quite soundly. I awoke in the gray o( the morning twilight; 
and as I lay waiting for the dawn, the long lines of tlie desired poem began to twine themseK'es in my mind Having thought out all 
stanzas. 1 said to myself, ' 1 must get up and WTite those ^-erses down, lest 1 fall asleep and forget them.' So, with a sudden eRort, 
I sprang out of bed, and found in the dimness an old stump of a pen which I remembered to have used the day before. I scrawled 
the verses almost without looking at the paper. I liad learned to do this when, on previous occasions, attacks of versification had 
visited me ID the night, and I feared to have recourse tu a light lesl I should wake the l>aby. who slept near me. I was always obliged 
to decipher ray scrawl before another mght should intervene, as it was only legible while tbe matter wai freah in my mind. At thia 
' UMl 




THK FltTlT VEHMONT IN 1S81. WITH THEIR COLONEL. L. A. GRANT 
time, having completed mj' writing. I returned to bed knd fell bbI(«p. Haying to mysplT, ' I tike this better than most thloRs thut I liave 
written,' " In 1861 the I^Fth Vermont lay near Cum p Griffin. It was on the outskirts of theenraiDpments in Virginia, ni-ar WasIi- 
ington, nnd consequently subject to attacks by the Confederates. Itacarci'rthrolighont the war is proof that the spirit of thf "Battle- 
Hynin"aninuLl(H) these boys in blue. Its Lieutenant-Colonel. L. A. Grant, who eits on his rharger to the right, became famous later 
as the general commanding the "Vermont Brigade," To the left is Major RedGeltl Proctor. Leading Camp Griffin on March 10, 
18«a, the regiment moved to the Penmsula. Its name became known at Yorktown and Savage's Station, at Antielam, Fredericks- 
burg, and Gettysburg. In the Wilderness campaign, in the battle of May 5th, it assisted in checking the advance of the Conte<lcrates 
along the plank road in time for the Second Corps to take a strong position. It was in the heavy Gghtmg of the succeeding day. and 
at the "Bloody Angle" at Spotsylvania was engaged for eight hours in the desperate and determined contest. The brigade commander 
reported: "It was cmpathicalty a hand-to-hand fight, .Scores were shot down within a few feet of the death-dealing muskets." .After 
batllingull the way down to Petersburg, the Fifth Vermont was suddenly rushed to Washington tn repel Barty's attack. It tlien engaged 
in the thrilling victories of Sheridan In the Valley. In December, it returned to Petersburg and ended its active sen'ice only with the 
■urren<ler at ,Api>onuitlot. During these four years of siTvice. the regiment iosi eleven offirers and iOt enlisted men killed and mortally 
wounded, and one offit'er and IH enlisted men by disease. I Is total loss was therefore BS8, worthy ul the famous "Vermont Brigade." 
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LYRICS 



BATTLE-HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 



The unusual cireumstances under which this national classic was 
written are recounted under the picture of the Fifth Vermont in '61, 
with their Colonel, L. A. Grant, on the immediately preceding page. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord : 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 

stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible swift sword: 
His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps; 
They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and 

damps ; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring 

lamps. 
His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel : 
" As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall 

deal ; 
I^et the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat: 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea. 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me : 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

Julia Ward Howe. 
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•■IN BrRNISHED BOWS OF STEEl." 



Aa pirturrd nbow. the Scven- 
tivnth New York Infantry at 
Minur's Hill marches along llu' 
rolling Virginia fields tu the in- 
spiring mufiir of tlie miti- 
Urybaud. Tlii» regimpnl, 
with ita bright urnij-, 
lives up to its spirili"'! 
name, "Wratchester (.'lias- 
»rura." Well might sueh n 
p4tgwiillt huve iiupiml 



Mr* 



llov 



for.- 



1H'1:J, 



wur-Hong 
whirh her 

linki-a. But theHc 
Yorkera saw much s 
servi<*. IVy Went 
Meacllna on tlie 1' 
Bula c-ampulgn 
Uid biirk loWHnl Wanli- 
ingtun b lime to fight in 
the second battle of Bull 
Run nod lo see service In 
the bloody (wnfiict at An- 
tietara, September 16-17. 
IStH. Th.'y were in the 
wmguioary rcpuUe nt 
Fredericksburg. DetembCT 
13. ysoi. They renmuied 
at Falmouth, across the 
river from Frcderirlul>urg. 
till ChonceUor^rille, lis 
three-yvmra men then wnil 
to the 146tli New Yurk 




III the earnest spirit iif Mrs, Howe 'a 

poem, the Ninth A'ermont Infantry, 

as pictured vividlj bJiiw, morcliei 

out of camp in North Cjirolba, 

1R6S. Itn career of only a 

.Viiir has bepn unuauul. 

It had barely enlereJ oe- 

(ivenen>ioein 18(W when 

Harper's Ferry, Th.-re it 
WHS captured by "Stone- 
h-hII" Jaekson on Svp- 
lemlK-r IS. IHCg. and n-as 
paroled the n(^>A day. Ita 
military career wan appar- 



<-ntly 



short. It I 



u.ied, however, to guard 
Confederate prisoners at 
Camp Douglas. Chicagii. 
until Mnnh «8, 180;l. In 
January of that year, it 
hail been declared ex- 
changed and in the fall 
was at length scnl to New 
Berne. North Camlina, 

the Newport Barracks till 
July, ISM. Then- it en- 
gaged in various expedl- 
ticms into the vicinity. 
ilcstroying mlt-works and 
capturing turpentine. 
There the photograph here 
reprodui'ed Was laken. 



MY MARYLAND 

This famous Confederate lyric had a striking origin. While James 
Ryder Randall was teaching in Poydras College he became acquainted 
with Mr. D. C. Jenkins, editor of the New Orleans Delia, who published 
some of his verse. In April, 1861, he sent the young professor a copy 
of the poems of James Clarence Mangan. Randall was warm in his ad- 
miration of the " gifted Irish poet," and especially enthusiastic about 
that passionate outburst, the " Karamanian Exile." One stanza begins : 
*' I see thee ever in my dreams, 
Karaman ! 
Thy hundred hills, tliy thousand streams, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 

His dreamy existence at Pointe Coupee was rudely broken on April 
89, 1861, by the news in the New Orleans Delta of the attack on the 
troops of the Sixth MassachuscttN as they puNsod through Baltimore on 
April 19th. The first citizen to fall was a friend and college mate of the 
poet. Randall's own account of the effect of this news appears in a 
letter printed in Professor Brander Matthews' " Pen and Ink " : 

" This account excited me greatly. I had long been absent from 
my native city, and the startling event there inflamed my mind. That 
night I could not sleep, for my nerves were all uniitrung, and I could not 
dismiss what I had read in the paper from my mind. About midnight I 
rose, lit a candle, and went to my desk. Some powerful spirit appeared 
to possess mo, and almost involuntarily I proceeded to write the song 
of * My Maryland.' I remember that the idea appeared to first take 
shape as music in the brain — some wild air that I cannot now recall. 
The whole poem was dashed off rapidly when once begun. It was not 
composed in cold blood, but under what may bo called a conflagration 
of the senses, if not an inspiration of the intellect. I was stirred to a 
desire for some way linking my name with that of my native State, if 
not ' with my land's language.' But I never expected to do this with 
one single supreme effort, and no one was more surprised than I was at 
the widespread and instantaneous popularity of the lyric I had been so 
strangely stimulated to write." Randall was always free to acknowl- 
edge that Mangan's poem " solved the meter " of his famous lyric. 

The college boys to whom he read the poem the next morning were 
so enthusiastic that he at once forwarded it to tho Delta, in which it was 
printed on April 26th. Nearly every Southern journal at once copied it. 
Mr. Randall says : " I did not concern myself much about it, but very 
soon, from all parts of the country, there was borne to me, in my remote 
place of residence, evidence that I had made a great hit, and that, what- 
ever might bo tho fate of the Confederacy, the song would survive it." 





Tlii'se Union soldiers at Fciioral Hill. Maryland, in 181!^. arc tlit- (iuii S((iiiid of the Fifth Company in New 
York's representative "Seventh" regimentj. Sergeant-Major Rathlxine is handing an order to Captain 
Spaight. Personally, the invaders were far from "despots," as Southerners soon ascertained. In the picture 
below are veterans of this same "Seventli" leginient, as they appeared seventeen years later in a diSercnt 
rfllt — liostji and escorts of the Gate City Guard. In 1861, this had been the first l»ody of troops to enter 
Confederate serviee from Atlanta. In 1879, its neighborly call U|M>n New York City was met by one cour- 
tesy after another, under the auspices of the "Seventh." The New York Sun said: "The visit among us 
of the Gate City Guard will do more to bring alwut an understanding between North and South than the 
legislation of a century-." Other newspapers eonmicntedon the event in a similar cordial spirit of fHendship. 
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The despot's heel is on thy shore, 

Maryland! 
His torch is at thy temple door, 

Maryland! 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 
And be the battle-queen of yore, 

Maryland, my Marj'land 



Hark to an exiled son's appeal, 

Maryland ! 
My Mother State, to thee I kneel, 

Maryland ! 
For life and death, for woe and weal, 
Thy peerless chivalry reveal. 
And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 

Maryland! 
Thy beaming sword shall never nist, 

Maryland ! 
Remember Carroll's sacred trust. 
Remember Howard's warlike thnist. 
And all thy sliimberers with the just, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Come I 'tis the red dawn of the day, 

Maryland ! 
Come with thy panoplied array, 

Maryland ! 
With Ringgold's spirit for the fray, 
With Watson's blood at Monterey. 
With fearless Lowe and dashing May, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 
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Come! for thy shield is bright and strong, 

Maryland ! 
Come! for thy dalliance does thee wrong, 

Maryland ! 




"BURST THE TYRANT'S CHAIN' 



FIIEHS AT A MAHYLAND HOME IN PLEASANT VALLEY, AFTEK 1 



OF ANTIET.UU 



The young Maryland girl with the charmiDg ruffles has e\'ident!y discovered at least one Northerner not a 
"tyrant" or otherwise disagreeable. The seene is at the Lee homestead near the battlefield of Antietara; 
the lime, October, ^8(ii. Two members of General Bumside's sUifT and one of General McClellan's are here 
seen talking with the family, who were fiimislting a temporarj' home tor Mrs. McClellan after Antietani. 
One would ne\'er surmise tliat, a short time liefore, the fiercest single day's action of the war had been fought. 
Many another hospitable home among the lieautiful rolling hills of Maryland entertained the same kindly 
feelings for the " despots " of whom Randall sang. Many another young lady, like the one sitting in her crin- 
oline and ruffles opposite the handsome young officer, held a similar admiration for some leader in blue. 
Maryland, even in war-time, was always conscious of the bond of brotherhood that linked its jjeople with 
the American Union. The group on the vine-shadowed veranda was but a prophecy of a day when all tan 
admire the martial ring of "My Maryland" without lo.sing pride in the greatness of the American Republic. 
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Come to thine own heroic throng. 
Stalking with Liberty along. 
And chant thy dauntless slogan-song, 
blaryland, my Maryland! 

Dear Mother, burst the tyrant's chain, 

Maryland! 
Virginia should not call in vain, 

Maryland ! 
She meets her sisters on the plain, — 
" iSic semper!" 'tis the proud refrain 
That baffles minions back amain, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

I see the blush upon thy cheek, 

Maryland ! 
For thou wast ever bravely meek, 

Maryland ! 
But lol there surges forth a shriek 
From hill to hill, from creek to creek, — 
Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Thou wilt not yield the Vandal toll, 

Maryland ! 
Thou wilt not crook to his control, 

Maryland I 
Better the fire upon thee roll. 
Better the blade, the shot, the bowl. 
Than crucifixion of the soul, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

I hear the distant thunder-hum, 

Maryland! 
The Old Line's bugle, fife, and drum, 

Maryland! 
She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb; 
Huzza! she spurns the Northern scum! 
She breathes! she burns! she'll come! 
she'll come! 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

James Kydek Randall. 





"ADVANCE 
THE FLAG 



Actual photograph* ot Ihe CunfnIiTHti' ii«((s raLini witliin the Conf«iLTHti? fortifications arc rare iTuiiisl. 
Thin photograph was takpn by Edn-iiniH, the Xfk Orlcaas urtisl. Insidi- the Cunfederate hues at Pensacols. 
Porida. The cannon, at whose "ringing viiicrs" Pike sang "T)ie South'* (tfeat heart rejoices," are shininj! 
in thr n'ann Southern sunlight that brightens the flag in Ihe colur-hcariT's hands. All ia youth and hope. 
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DIXIE 

Stnithrtmn, hear your country call rou! 
I 'p. ]c«t M'orse than death befall you! 

To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
I/»I all the l*acr>n-fires are lightetL — 
Let all hearts be now united! 

To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
Advance the flap of Dixie! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
l''or Dixie's land we take our ittand, 
^\nd live or die for Dixie! 

To«nnsI To amis! 
Ami concjuer j>eace for Dixie! 

To amis! To arms! 
Aful conquer peace for Dixie! 

Hear the Xortheni thunders mutter! 
Xorthern flaj^s in South winds flutter! 
Send them hack yrnir fierce defiance! 
Slun)|> upon the atxiirscd alliance! 

l-V-ar no danger! Shun no lalxir! 
J.ift up rifle, pike, and sahre! 
Shoulder pressinf^ close to shoulder. 
I A't the (hUIs make each heart bolder! 

I low the South 's ^reat heart rejoiws 
At your cannons' ringing voices! 
I''r)r fuith Iietraycd, and pledges lirnken. 
Wrongs inflicted, insults spoken. 

.Strong lis lions, swift as eagles, 

Hiu'k to their kennels hunt these I)faglcs! 

Cut tile unequal bonds asunder! 

I,ct them hence each other ]}Inndcr! 

.Swciir upon your country's altar 
Never to submit or falter. 
Till the spoilers are defeated. 
Till the Lord's work is conipletedl 
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Halt not till our Federation 
Secures among earth's powers its station! 
Then at peace, and crowned with glory, 
Hear your children tel! the story! 

If the loved ones weep in sadness. 
Victory soon shall bring them gladness, — 

To arms! 
Exultant pride soon vanish sorrow; 
Smiles chase tears away to-morrow. 

To arms! To arms! To arms, in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah! hurrah! 
For Dixie's land we take our stand, 
And live or die for Dixie ! 

To arms! To arms! 
And conquer peace for Dixie! 

To amis ! To arms ! 
And conquer peace for Dixie! 

Albekt Pike. 



SHERMAN'S MARCH TO THE SEA 



The song that made Sherman's march famous, acording to the 
General, who remarked to George Cary Eggleston : " It was this poem, 
with its phrase ' march to the sea,' that threw a glamor of romance over 
the movement which it celebrates. The movement was nothing mote 
than a change of base, an operation perfectly familiar to every military 
man. But a poet got hold of it, gave it the captivating title, * The March 
to the Sen,' and the unmilitary public made a romance out of it." The 
author was regimental adjutant of the Fifth Iowa Infantry when he 
was captured in a charge at the battle of Missionary Ridge, November 
24, 186.3. He was confined successively in six Southern prisons, escap- 
ing throe times and being each time recaptured. While imprisoned at 
Columbia, South Carolina, one chilly morning in a little wedge tent he 
wrote the song here reprinted. Meagre reports of Sherman's leaving 
Atlanta had come through a daily paper, which a kindly disposed negro 
stuffed into a loaf of bread furnished to a mess of the Union prisoners 
who were fortunate enough to have a little money to pay for it. Through 





"AND WE STORMED THE WILD HILLS OF RESACA" 
A SCENE AFTER SHERMANS MARCH 



Thin freshly lumral earth on the eDtrenchinenU at Rraiicu. iivtr which tho wpwls h»vp shot^p in the spring waithcT of 1864. witnrsaetl 
lhefven-luunlp(l.rtru(o|[liTif Mftv I-l-lSth. Ui whirh B.vcrs Mrrs. Thfhmvy limber nuidi' the ninvmienl uf [roups verj- liifficull. but it 
wasof advantage totho Confederal™ brhind their fortifictttions. In one case the nttarkers iiniier Ciwral Henry M Judah were inoviiyt 
up a valley to storm a salient, when they were met by a murderous Bre from the rdge i)f llie woods !□ front as well as from the right. 
The bluffs proved too sleep for even their dash and courage. At another point neneral J. D Cox's men charged directly upon the 
eolrenchmenlsand drove the opposing force out aftcra fierce strugKle. Artillerj' fnmi hiRber up llic slope then opened upon the Federals. 
so tlmt they had to use the reverse of the work juirt. captured, strengthening it with small linilwr. like tlial in Ihe picture, till re^orcc- 
iiients citme. All the fighting was of thU nature. \s soon as Sherman got into position to iiiar.'h ihtoss tlie river to Jc^uuton's rear, that 
wary gcncnJ rctreat«L leaving all the "wild hilb" in the Toaseasion of the Fi-demls. 




its troubled lines the eager cars and eyes of the starved men read hope 
and coming freedom. 

Another prisoner, Lieutenant Rockwell, heard the poem and under 
the floor of the hospital building, where a number of musical prisoners 
quartered themselves on mother earth, wrote the music. It was first 
sung hy the prison glee club, led by Major Isctt, where, intermingled 
with the strains of " Dixie " and kindred airs to adapt it to audiences of 
Southern Indies, it was heard with applause. 

It may be added that Henry Clay Work's " Marching Through 
Georgia " was sung at the Grand Review in Washington on May 24, 
1865, and soon became indispensable at all encampments of Grand Army 
veteranN. But General Sherman could never abide tlie more popular 
production, always expressing his preference for the poem here re- 
printed. 




Our camp-fires shone bright on the mountains 

That frowned on the river below, 
AVhiie we stood hy our guns in the morning, 

And eagerly watched for the foe; 
^Vl)en a rider came out from the darkness 

That hung over mountain and tree. 
And shouted: " Boys, up and be ready! 

For Sherman will march to the sea." 

Then cheer upon cheer for l)old Slierman 

Went up from each valley and glen, 
And the bugles re-echoed the music 

That came from the lips of the men; 
For we knew that the stars in our banner 

More bright in their splendor would be. 
And that blessings from Northland would greet us 

When Sherman marched down to the sea. 




Then forward, boys! forward to battle! 

We marched on our perilous way, 
And we stormed the wild hills of Resaea — 

God bless those who fell on that day! 
Then Kenesaw, dark in its glory, 

Frowned down on the flag of the free, 
But the East and the West bore our standards 

And Sherman marched on to the sea. 






"WHEN SHERMAN MARCHED DOWN TO THE SEA" 



This somber view of Fort McAllister, on the Great Ogeechee River, was taken soon after the termination 
of Sherman's famous march. As Byers sings of the achievement, the movement began in May, 18C4, with 
the advance against Johnston, but the usual understanding is of the march from Atlanta, which began on 
November 15th. On Decemlier 10th, Sherman's army had closed in on the works around Savannah. The 
general's first move was to make connections with the fleet and its supplies. The eonntry nlwut Savannah 
afforded noticing but rice, which did not satisfy an army that for a month hiwl Ijeen living on pigs, chickeiLs, 
and turkeys. But the only convenient channel of comuiunication was the Great Ogecehee, guarded by the 
fort that bad defied the na\'y for two years. Its storming by Hazen, on Decemlx'r 17tb, was welcome to 
Sherman's men alxtve most victories. A foraging party had rowed down the river into Ossabaw Sound and 
met H steamer coming in, the crew of which said that it was the Nemehu and had Major-General Foster 
on board. The party answered: "Oh, we've got twenty-seven major-generals up at camp. What we want 
is hardtack ! " On December 21st, the ajrmy entered Savannah. Sherman's acliievement was world-famous. 




"OUR CAMP-FIRES SHONE liRIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN" 



lie war-time view of the CliattancmKa lUver, from Lookout Mountain, gives a good notion of the country 
thnmnh which Sh<Tma)i mlvanrcd on the first half of his "march to the sea." Byers reckons this famous 
military opemtion as iK-ninniiiK with the campaign against Jaseph E. Johnston. Sherman's forces were 
ccntopfil at Ring^ilil. n little south iif the point here pictured. The fighting in this campaign was of the 
moitt picturesque x'aricty. Johnston was a master of defensive warfare. The nioimtainous nature of tJie 
country enahleil liiin to entrench his forces at every step. He could always wait to be attacked, could 
alwayn In- sure of huving tJie iiiivantage in position, and could retreat through the passes to a new stand 
iK'fore the Federal forces could arrive. The I'liion troops, on the other hand, must advance along the 
railway to kee|> in touch with their hum.- of supplies in the rear, must fight their way through fore.sts, over 
iKinlders, across torrents and broad rivers, ever in the face of a vigilant foe. Thus from May 6th to September 
8d. imtl. Shermiin fought every f<Mrt of his wny into the city of Atlanta. "Each valley and glen" had seen 
some of his sturdy fiillowers full, but his victorious banners fhitttred in the breeze on every mountain side. 




Byers' line celebrates a triumph freah when this charming view of the Savannah River was taken. Drooping 

live-oaks and tangled vinos give the scene an air of almost tropical luxuriance. The far gleam of the river 

from acrass the level marshes adds just the picture to accompany the song "that echoed o'er ri\er and lea." 

The march from Atlanta to Savannah is the operation usually thought of when the famous phrase, " March 

to the Sea" is uttered. It was November 15, 1864, when Sherman's army "swept out from Atlanta's grim 

walls" after Iho total destruction of the military resources of the city. The undertaking was considered one 

of unparalleled daring. For more than a month the North heard not a word of Sherman and his men. 

Conjectures as to his whereabouts and activities were of the wildest. But, as a matter of fact, the undertaking 

was proving one long holiday. There were no Confederate trooi>s sufficient to check the Xorthem forces. 

Their forapng parties provided all the soldiers could desire. Indeed, Sherman wrote his wife, "We have 

■lived sumptuously, — turkeys, chickens, and sweet [mtatoes all the way." Yet tile greatness of the expedition 

Bjgrew on him. Before the end of the year he wrote, "Like one who has walked a narrow plank, I look back 

Paad wondei if I really did it." He did well to wonder. The journals of the civihzed world were loud in his 

Epraise. Scores of i»oems heralded him. Byera' song gave additional fame by its captivatingly romantic title. 



Still onward we pressed till our banners 

Swept out from Atlanta's grim walls, 
And the blood of the patriot dampened 

The soil where the traitor flag falls. 
We paused not to weep for the fallen, 

Who sleep by each river and tree, 
But we twined them a wreath of the laurel. 

And Sherman marched on to the sea. 

Oh, proud was our army that morning. 

That stood where the pine darkly towers, 
When Sherman said, " Boys, you are weary. 

But to-day fair Savannah is ours." 
Then sang we a song for our chieftain, 

That echoed o'er river and lea, 
And the stars in our banner shone brighter 

When Sherman marched down to the sea. 

Samuel Hawkins Marshall BrEUS. 






TO ILLUSTRATE "SAMBO'S RIGHT TO BE KILT" 



A beautiful SouUiera nuuuion Htands in Hidtering slmduws of wulnut and elm uid white uok. ood in front are some of the negro troopi 
that hat-e been formed from " contrabands. " The poasions of the periud waxed purtieulurly Utter aver the queatiun of employing 'Scgraet 
Jl wtkrfare. t'hurles GruhniD Hatpine comes lu the respue. in his poem thut foUown on page 176. with a. saving setuie of Irish humor. He 
niitseati llmt " men who object to Sumbo sliould take his place and Gght. " As tor himself, be will ubjeot nut ut all " If Sambo's bo(lr 
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GUARD OF COLORED TB(X>PS AT THE l■RO^■OST-M,\RSHAL■S— BEAUTOllT. NORTH CARULINX 180* 



should lAop a ball that was coming (or me direct." This nralls Artemas Ward's annmincemfnt q[ hia own patriotism, which he said 
he had carried so far that he was willing for all his wife's relatives to go to the front! The huwaa side of this problem helps to sol\-e it, 
as with others. Cerbiinlj-. the line above present* a 6rm and soldierly front. Many of the folomJ regiments tame to be weU-diao- 
pUned and serviceable. Hieir bravery is attested by the liws of life at Datlery Wagn^ and in the charges at the Petf-Taburg eratiT. 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 

SAMBO'S RIGHT TO BE KILT 

This effusion has a curious historical value. Charles Graham Hal- 
pine, an Irishman in birth and training, had established himself in liter- 
ary work in New York when the war broke out. Ho enlisted in a three 
months' regiment and continued on the staff of different officers, where 
he attracted attention for his executive ability. In 186% he was on the 
staff of General David Hunter at Hilton Head, South Carolina. Gen- 
eral Hunter organized the first regiment of negro troops to be mustered 
into the Federal service. This proceeding created serious alarm in Con- 
gress, and great excitement over the country. Halpine contributed this 
humorous treatment of the contested subject to the Xeic York Herald 
over the signature of " Private Miles O'Reilly." 

Some tell us 'tis a burnin' shame 

To make the naygers fight; 
An' that the thrade of bein' kilt 

Belongs but to the white: 
But as for me, upon my sowl! 

So liberal are we here, 
I'll let Sambo be murtherecl instead of myself 
On every day in the year. 

On every day in the year, boys, 

And in every hour of the day; 
Tlie right to be kilt I'll divide wid him, 
An' divil a word I'll say. 

In battle's wild commotion 

I shouldn't at all object 
If Sambo's body should stop a ball 

That was comin' for me direct ; 
And the prod of a Southern bagnet, 

So ginerous are we here, 
I'll resign, and let Sambo take it 

On every day in the year. 

On every day in the year, boys. 
And wid none o' your nasty pride, 
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I'LL LET SAMBO BE MUUTHERED INSTEAD OF MYSELF" 
COLORED INFANTRY AT FORT LINCOtN, 1864 



I 



This picture possesses especial interest as the subject of the following comment by Major George Haven 
I'litnam (a c<»ntribiitor to Volume I of this HisTiiKv) from his exjjerience as a Federal officer in charge of 
colored troops: Late in the war, when the Confederacy was sadly in need of fresh supplies of men, the propo- 
sition was more than once brought up in the Confederate Congress and elsewhere for the arming of the slaves 
or of a selection of the slaves. But such a step was never ventured upon. On the Northern side, as early as 
1862, regiments were formed of the colored residents of the North, the first two being the famous Fifty-fourth 
and Fifty-fifth Massachusetts. These men represented, of course, a fairly high average of intelligence and of 
educAtion, and they did brilliant fighting. In the course of the succeeding two years many regiments were 
organized out of the plantation negroes as they made their way across into Federal lines, or as Federal control 
cxtendeti over plantation country. These men also rendered earnest, faithful, and usually effective service, 
llicy lacked, as was quite natural, individual initiative. They did not do good fighting in a skirmish-line. 
They wanted to be in touch, shoulder to shoulder, and within immediate reach of the commander's word; 
but there is hardly an instance in which, when once under fire, they did not fulfil their duty pluckiiy and per- 
sistently. The army rosters show that more than 150,000 colored men fought under the Stars and Stripes. 



All my right in a Southern bagnet prod 
Wid Sambo 1*11 divide! 

The men who object to Sambo 

Should take his place and fight ; 
And it's betther to have a nayger's hue 

Than a hver that's wake an' white. 
Though Sambo's black as the ace of spades, 

His finger a thrigger can pull. 
And his eye runs sthraight on the barrel-sights 
From untlher its thatch of wool. 
So hear me all, boys darlin', 

Don't think I'm tippin' you chaflf. 
The right to be kilt we'll divide wid him. 
And give him the largest half! 

Charles Graham Halpine. 



THE YEAR OF JUBILEE 

According to common report ii body of negro troops sang these 
words as they entereii Kiclimond on the morning of April 3, 1865. 
George Cary Egglcston adds a special interest to the song: "It is an 
interesting fact, illustrative of the elasticity of spirit shown by the 
losers in the great contest, that the song, which might have been sup- 
posed to be peculiarly offensive to their wounded pride and completely 
out of harmony with their deep depression and chagrin, became at once 
a favorite among them, and was sung with applause by young men and 
maidens in well nigh every house in Virginia," 

Say, darkeys, hah you seen de massa, 

Wid de muffstash on he face, 
Go long de road some time dis mornin', 

Like he gwine leabe de place? 

He see de smoke way up de ribber 

Whar de Lincum gunboats lay; 

He took he hat an' leff berry sudden, 

And I spose he's runned away. 

De massa run, ha, ha! 

De darkey stay, ho, hoi 

It mus' be now de kingdum comin'. 

An' de yar ob jubilo. 





"AND HIS EVE RUNS STHRAIGHT ON THE BARREL SIGHTS" 



These Negn) pickets near DuteJi Gap Canal in 1864 were posing proudly for 
Ihcir photograpli . unconscious that they were illustrating Halpine's line so 
closely. The natural love of the Negro for imitating the white folks was not 
(he only trait that distinguished the colored troops at Dutch Gap. Work on 
the canaJ proved to be very dangerous. The Confederate sharpshooters in the 
vicinity were continnaily firing at the men from tree-tops, and several mortars 
were continually dropping bombs among the squads, who had to seek refuge in 
dug-outs. In the fall of 1864 most of the labor was performed by colored troops. 
General P. S. Michie reports that they "displayed the greatest courage and for- 
titude, and maintained under the most trying circumstances their usual good hu- 
mor atid cheerful disposition." Such a record may encourage their well-wishers. 




He six foot one way an' two foot todder, 

An' he weigh six hundred poun' ; 
His coat so big he couldn't pay de tailor, 

An' it won't reach half way roun' ; 
He drill so much dey calls him cap'it, 

An' he git so mighty tanned, 
I siJec he'll try to fool dem Yankees, 
For to tink he contraband. 
De massa run, ha, ha! 
De darkey stay, ho, ho ! 
It mus' be now de kingduni coniin', 
An' de yar ob jubilo. 

De darkeys got so lonesome libb'n 

In de log hut on de lawn, 
Dey moved dere tings into massa's parlor 

For to keep it while he gone. ' 
Dar's wine and cider in de kitchin. 

An' de darkeys dey hab some, 
I spec it will be all fiscated 
When de Lincum sojers come. 
De massa run, ha, hal 
De darkey stay, ho, ho! 
It mus' he now de kingduin comin'. 
An' de yar oh jubilo. 



^ 



De oberseer he makes us trubble. 

An* he dribe us roun' a spell, 
We lock him up in de smoke-house cellar, 

Wid de key flung in de well. 
De whip am lost, de han'-cuff broke. 

But de massy hab his pay; 
He big an' ole enough for to know l)ettei' 
Dan to went an' run away. 
De massa run, ha, ha ! 
De darkey stay, ho, ho! 
It mus' be now de kingduni comin', 
An' de yar ob jubilo. 

Henry Clay Woek. 
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"CONTR.VHAN" 

NEGRO TEAMSTEBrt NEAR BUTLEr's SKiNAL TOWER. IIEHMUDA HUl 



Till' lii.-itory and nature of "contraband of war," so e!ci)reasively illustrated by tbis pbotot^^rapb, are tbus ex- 
])Iiiined by tieorge Ha\'en Putnam: Early in the war. General Benjamin F, Butler invented the term " con- 
lra!>aijd," which came to be accepted as the most convenient classification for the colored refugee who ha<l 
nmde his way witbin the Federal lines and who. while no longer a slave or a piece of property, wa,s not yet 
accepted as a [wrson. It was the legal theory of Butler that the property rights in the refugee who had been 
a sla\'e had, under war conditions, been annulled. Thriiughout the war, the information of happenings 
within the enemy's lines was frequently enough brought to our headquarters by the (more or less) " intel- 
ligent contraband." As tar as my experience goes, the colored reporter was always willing and eager to 
help. I know of no single instance on record in which false or misleading information was knowingly given 
by tlie colored man; but this information was, nevertlieless, in a large numlier of cases by no means trust- 
worthy. The darkey bad no capacity for accuracy of observation or for precision of statement. An enormous 
allowance had to be made tor his imaguiation when he was describing to us the number of the enemy's 
troops that were in position or that possibly were advancing to the attack. His imagination worked most 
frequently on the apprehensive side. His experience had made hopefulness somewhat difficult tor him. 
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UNEXPECTED CIVILITY 

THE following incident, which occurred soon after Gen- 
eral (irant's arrival at Chattanooga in October, 1863, is 
related by General Horace Porter in his entertaining and valu- 
able reminiscences, " Campaigning with Grant " : 

As soon as communication had been opened with our base 
of supplies. General Grant manifested an eagerness to acquaint 
himself minutely with the position of the enemy, with a view 
to taking the offensive. One morning he started toward our 
right, witli several staff officers, to make a personal examination 
of tha't portion of the line. When he came in sight of Chat- 
tanooga Creek, which separated our pickets from those of the 
enemy, he directed those who had accompanied him to halt and 
remain out of sight while he advanced alone, which he supposed 
he could do without attracting much attention. The pickets 
were within hailing distance of one another on opposite banks 
of the creek. They had established a temporary truce on their 
own responsibility, and the men of each army were allowed to 
get water from the same stream without I>eing fired upon by 
those on the other side. A sentinel of our picket-guard recog- 
nized General Grant as he approached, and gave the customary 
ciy, " Turn out the guard — commanding general ! " The enemy 
on the opposite side of the creek evidently heard the words, and 
one of his sentinels cried nut, " Turn out the guard — General 
Grant!" The Confederate guard took up the joke, and 
promptly formed, facing our line, and presented arms. The 
General returned the salute by lifting his liat, the guard was 
then dismissed, and he continued his ride toward our left. We 
knew that we were engaged in a civil war, but such civility ex- 
ceeded our expectations. 



THE AGED STRANGER 

AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR 

" I was with Grant " — the stranger said; 

Said the farmer, " Say no more. 
But rest thee here at my cottage porch, 

For thy feet are weary and sore." 





"DE DARKEYS GOT SO LONESOME" 



ILLUSTRATION FOR THE YEAR OF JUBILEK 



Tlir miiolinc of the old "aiintic" in the center anil the quaint sunboiinets of her companions are distiiigiiisli- 
ing marks of the war-time scene — a MissLssii)pi plantation, where the darkies have gatliered to rchevc 
some of the lonesomeness of whieh Work writes. It wai one of the noteworthy features of the war that t]ic 
peo|ile who, before the conflict, had been supposed to ))e on the point of rising and inaugurating a race-war, 
remained quietly at work on the large plantatiouR. Frequently only women were left to direct Uie labor 
of the slaves. Several diaries from various parts of the South tell of the continued affection and even devo- 
tion of these colored people. It is only of the close of the war that the scenes in "The Year of Jubilee" can 
be imagined. But the picture above is typical of all the four years of the conflict and of later negro life. 
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" 1 was with Grant " — the stranger said; 

Said the farmer, " Nay, no more, — 
I prithee sit at my frugal board. 

And eat of my humble store. 

" How fares my boy, — my soldier boy, 

Of the old Ninth Army Corps? 
I warrant he bore him gallantly 

In the smoke and battle's roar! " 

" I know him not," said the aged man, 

" And, as I remarked before, 
I was with Grant '* — " Nay, nay, I know," 

Said the farmer, " say no more; 

" He fell in battle, — I see, alas! 

Thou '(1st smooth these tidings o'er, — 
Nay, speak the truth, whatever it be. 

Though it rend my bosom's core. 

" How fell he, — with his face to the foe, 

Upholding the flag he bore? 
Oh, say not that my boy disgraced 

The uniform that he worel " 

" I cannot tell," said the aged man, 
" And should have remarked before. 

That I was with Grant, — in Illinois, — 
Some three years before the war." 

Then the farmer spake him never a wor<l, 

Itut beat with his fist full sore 
That aged man, who had worked for Grant 

Some three years before the war. 

Francis Brkt Hahte. 



"GAY AND IIAPPV STIIJ. " 

The cx-Confetlerate of twenty-four, just rclea.sctl from Point 
Lookout Prison, put into tlie paHsuf^c quotitl (from liis novel, " Tifior 
Lilies ") the kim) of humor which tippears in the fiimHiar song and 
which had sustaintd Lee's ragged veterans during the preceding four 
hard years. {.Sir pujc i«s) 
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IMPOSING OFFICERS AND i-X)REIGN ATTACH6s- 




WHO I'NBENP BETWEEN BATTLES— FALMOITH, VIRGINIA. APRIL, IWJS 



Lest the naHier suiiptKM? tJK- lift- o( tlie t'ivil Wur suldicr was luirelievtsi by iitiy Millies nf iiluyfulncsH. llifiii: pholo- 
gruphs of 1H6S nrr n-pruducnl. No whoolboys in their wildest larks ouuld (^t(OR<' '■> ^ !<truggle ■>! more mock- 
desiwrate nature than that WKgn] by these offieera of the Army of the Potomac, with the Knftliah. French, and 
.\iurtriaji attaches come to report to their Guvemments how Amencaos made war. Boxes and cfasini have been 
scattered hither and yon; swords src shuhing in deadly combat', bottles srp wielded liy some in the h&ad-to-hsnd 
m^^. The burly attach^ at the right is even prepahitg to dig a grave tor the unfortunate iiluin in the cumlat. 
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AT THE SUTLKR'S STORE 
A UFFXIKE GROUP 



A lii^'h degree of artistic feciinfi iiiid skill was shown hy llie warplii>tograplierw]in preserved 
this liand of jokinf; soldiers lieside a sutler's store. Few pIiot(»grnphic feats are as difficult, even 
to-day, OS the siiecessful (jortraying of such a number of different subjects, in poses so remark- 
ably diversified, and uiider such al)rupt color contrast*; of light and shadow. Evidently, the 
army was in a permanent camp when this picture was taken; for it was then that the sutlers 
would oi>en up their stocks of canned gfXKis, soft drinks, playing cards, handkerchiefs, paper 
collars, and sucli luxuries, enjoyed by the boys of '61 only at infrequent intervals. Sometimes 
the soldiers retwlled against the storekeeper's extortionate prices, and onee in a while, on the 
eve of a fonvanl movement, they would sack the little shanty of its contents by way of re|)risal. 




CAMP HUMOR 
FACETIOUSNESS OF A SUTLER WITH THE WESTERN ARMIES 



The signs about this sutler's store in Tennessee display the rude wit of the soldier in camp. The nnnie over 
the little shanty contains an affectation of French elegance that is amusing even to-day. The misspelling in 
the umiouncernetti , "Meels at all Ours," may not have appealed to all the frefjuenlers as strongly as to us, 
but Ihc iuiiKtsini; det'laration that it w-a.s kept on the European plan came to bo understood by everyone. 
There was no humor at all in some of the signs, such as the warning over the door " No Tick, " as many a lad 
with empty pockets must ha\-e found when he felt very thirsty for " XXXX Ale." No one can be .so sure of 
the other sign "\o Ijir-ker Sold to Soljers. " Probably the arrangements could be made in the dark of the 
ni<K>n for suspension of this grim regulation. The sutler's store was a center of the social life of the squad in 
off hours. Here they would gather to chat over the events of the last campaign, to «jm|>are notes on the 
\arious leaders, to discuss the probabilities of the nert advance, and to swap yams from all pos^ble sources. 



Lieutenant Flemington spurred Iiis horse Corwavd 
turned him round full-faee to the party. 

"Gentlemen, there's some mistake about all this!" said 
he. as the men stopped, laughing at a puzzled expression which 
overspread his face: " for whereas, this honorable company of 
six has been for three years or more toilsomely marching on foot 
with an infantry regiment — but now rides good horses: and 
whereas, this honorable company of six has been for three years 
feeding upon hard-tack and bacon which grew continually 
harder and also less and wormier — but now devours Virginia 
biscuit and spring-elilckens and ham and eggs and — and all the 
other things that came on, and went off, the table at mine host's 
of the Court House this morning . . . and whereas, we have 
hitherto draggled along in pantaloons that we could put on a 
dozen ways by as many holes, have worn coats that afforded no 
protection to anjiibing but the insects congregated in the seams 
of the same, have had shirts that — shirts that — that — at any 
rate we have had shirts— but now do fare forth prankt in all 
manner of gorgeous array, such as gray jackets with fillima- 
gree on the sleeves of 'em, and hussar-breeches, and cavalry- 
l)oots, and O shade of Jones of Georgia! with spurs to boot and 
clean white collars to neck : and whereas, we have been accus- 
tomed to think a mud-hole a luxury in the way of beds, and 
have been «ont to beg Heaven as its greatest boon to man, not 
to let the cavalry ride over us without waking us up to see 'em 
do it- — but now do sleep between white sheets A\'ithout fear of 
aught but losing our senses from sleeping so intensely: and 
whereas, finally, all these things are contrary to the ordinary 
course of nature and are not known save as dim recollections 
of a previous state of existence in itself extremely hypothetical, 
therefore, be it resolved and it is hereby resolved: 

" Unanimously," from the five. 

" That this — figure — at present on this horse anil clothed 
with these sumptuous paraphernalia of pompous war, is not B. 
Chauncey Flemington, that is to say (to borrow a term from 
the German metaphysics) is Not-Me, that this horse is not mi/ 
horse, this paraphernalia not in// paraphernalia, that para-ilitto 
not i/aur para-ditto, that this road is no road, and the whole 
affair a dream or phantasmagory of the Devil for no purpose 
but to embitter the waking from it." 

Sn)NEY Lanier. 
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•iHK S<REAMl\n MISSIL^>; KKl.I.' 

HIS LINE FROM "thR PRIDE OF BATTERY B," AN EPISODE OFANTIKTA 
PAOE l«l). IM IIXrsTRATED HY THE HUMBLE DltNKEH CHURCH AROtlh 
HtCH RA«GD THR CENTER OF THE CONFI.ICT — THE PHOTOORAF 
H-LOWEO SOON, BEFORE THE 8H(JT HOLES HAD BEEN RF.PAIRF 










BETWEEN BATTLES 

UNITED 

All day it shook the land — grim battle's thunder tread; 
And fields at morning green, at eve are trampled red. 
But now, on the stricken scene, twilight and ([uiet fall; 
Only, from hill to hill, niglit's tremulous voices call; 
And comes from far along, where campfires warning burn. 
The dread, hushed sound which tells of morning's sad return. 

Timidly nature awakens; the stars come out overhead, 

And a flood of moonlight breaks like a voiceless prayer for the 

dead. 
And steals the blessed wind, like Odin's fairest daughter, 
In viewless ministry, over the fields of slaughter; 
Soothing the smitten life, easing the pang of death. 
And bearing away on high the passing warrior's breath. 

Two youthful forms are lying apart from the thickest fray. 
The one in Northern blue, the other in Southern gray. 
Around his lifeless foeman the arms of each are pressed, 
And the head of one is pillowed upon the other's breast. 
As if two loving brothers, wearied with work and play. 
Had fallen asleep together, at close of the summer day. 
Foeman were they, and brothers? — Again the battle's din. 
With its sullen, cruel answer, from far away breaks in. 

Benjamin Sledd. 
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MUSIC IN CAMP 

The setting of this poem is immediately after the buttle of Chan- 
cellorsville, May 1—4, 1863. For some tliree weeks tlie armies were en- 
camped on opposite banks of the Rappahannock, before Lee's invasion 
of tlie North ending in the battle of Gettysburg. Historically, the inter- 
course between the soldiers had been much freer during the preceding 
winter and spring, between the battle of Fredericksburg and the 
opening of the Chanccllorsvillc campaign. 




"APART FROM THE THICKEST FRAY"— A SCENE OF '65 

CONFKDEKATE AND UNION DKAD, HIDK UY HIUK. IN THE TKENCIIES AT FOKT MAIIONE 



This Spectacle of April 3d, the day after Grant's army stormed the Petersburg defenses, is a 
strikingly real ilhistralion for the \toetn "United." Witli "'U, S." on his haversack lies a 
Union soldier; beyond, a booted Confederate. Every field of the war was a reminder of the 
brotherhood of the opponents. The same cast of features indicated their common descent. 
The commands heard above the roar of cannonading or in the midst of desperate charges 
revealed the identity of their language and heritage from a heroic past. The unyielding 
fortitude and unhesitating fidelity dbplayed by the private in the ranks as he followed his 
appointed leaders was merely additional proof of the Anglo-Saxon blood that Sowed in the 
veins of the embattled countrymen. During the conflict there was, naturally, a great deal 
of hostility. The ranks opposed were the ranks of the enemy, no matter how close the bonds 
of relationship, and against the enemy the utmost destniction must be hurled. Yet in 
the Eastern and Western armies, friendly relations were established whenever the camps of 
opposing forces were stationed near each other for any length of time. Since the war this 
feeling has grown until the saddest feature of the irrepressible conflict is that it was waged 
between brothers, that every battlefield furnished many a spot like the one above. 



Two armies covered hill and plain, 
Where Rappahannock's waters 

Ran deeply crimsoned with the stain 
Of battle's recent slaughters. 

The summer clouds lay pitched like tents 

In meads of heavenly azure ; 
And each dread gun of the elements 

Slept in its hid embrasure. 

The breeze so softly blew it made 

No forest leaf to quiver, 
And the smoke of the random curuionade 

Rolled slowly from the river. 

And now, where circling hills kniked down 

With cannon grimly planted. 
O'er listless camp and silent town 

The golden sunset slanted. 

When on the fervid air there came 
A strain — now rich, now tender; 

The music seemed itself aflame 
With day's departing splendor. 

A Federal band, which, eve and morn, 
Played measures brave and niml>le. 

Had just struck up, with flute and horn 
And lively clash of cymbal. 

Down flocked the soldiers to the banks. 
Till, margined -with its pebbles. 

One wooded shore was blue with " Yanks," 
And one was gray with " Rebels." 



Then all was still, and then the band, 
With movement light and tricksy, 

Made stream and forest, hill and strand. 
Reverberate with " Dixie." 

[192] 
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W,\TKHS HAN DKKPLY CRIMSONED" 



These two views, the lower being llic- right liitlf uf tin.' [lanciriLiiia. uri: u Lrulj- romarkabic illustration of Thompson's linca. "Takpn 
diiringlhcbHlllcof Mays. 1863"i8theleKrndwritU'non thi' print by the Govpramenl pholographer.Captuin A J, Russell, In the enrly 
morning uJ that day, (iibbon had encrimsoned l.he strfam at ibis point in crossing the river to cooperate with Sedgwirk tnattark the 
Ciinrptlerale positions on the hcighla ot Vre^enckahurg. When this pirtiirr was tnkcn. Scdgnick was some nine miles ava,y. fighting 
desperutply along a crest nenr Salem Chnprl. from wtdcb he was at length driven slowly buck through the woods, Sedgwick held his 
ground through the next day; liut on the night ot May *th he recrosseJ the Rappahannock, this time above Fredericksburg, while the 
("onfedemte batteries shelled the bridges over which his troops were marching. The waters were indeed "crimsoned by battle's recent 
sluuglilers." To the right in the lower half of the panorama are the stone piers of the bridge in the telcpboto picture on the ne\l pagi-. 
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PANORAMA (WITH PICTURE ABOVE) OF FREDERICKSBURG FROM LACY HOUSE 







The conscious stream with burnislied glow 
Went proudly o'er its pebbles, 

But thrilled throughout its deepest flow 
With yelling of the Rebels. 

Again a pause, and then again 
The trumpets pealed sonorous, 

And " Yankee Doodle " was the strain 
To which the shore gave chorus. 

The laughing ripple shoreward flew. 

To kiss the shining pebbles; 
Loud shrieked the swarming Boys in Blue 

Deflance to the Rebels. 

And yet once more the bugles sang 

Above the stormy riot; 
No shout upon the evening rang — 

There reigned a holy quiet. 

The sad, slow stream its noiseless flood 
Poured o'er the glistening pebbles; 

All silent now the Yankees stood, 
And silent stood the Rebels. 



No unresponsive soul had heard 
That plaintive note's appeaUng, 

So deeply " Home, Sweet Home " had stirred 
The hidden founts of feeling. 

Or Blue or Gray, the soldier sees. 

As by the wand of fairy. 
The cottage 'neath the live-oak trees. 

The cabin by the prairie. 

Or cold or warm, his native skies 

Bend in their beauty o'er him ; 
Seen through the tear-mist in his eyes. 

His loved ones stand before him. 




■AND ONE WAS GRAY WITH KKBELS" 



The photograpli of Confederates on the Fredericksburg eTid of the ruined railroad bridge is one of the first 
telephoto ]ihotograplis anywhere taken. On page 36, Volume I, of this Hibtorv is reproduced a photograph 
made by eliinbing out along the portion of tlie bridge standing on the eaittern bank of the river. At the 
left of this picture, the end of a bridge-beam i.s seen roughly projected against the brick wall. The photograph 
is proof of the friendly relations existing between the two armies encamped on opposite banks of the Rappa- 
hannock. Men in gray, both officer and private, are actually jiosing before the Federal camera. Genera! 
Gordon says : "This rollicking sort of intercourse would have been alarming in its intimacy, but for the perfect 
confidence which Uie officers of both aides had in their men. Even officers on the opposite banks of this 
narrow stream would now and then declare a truce among themseh'es, in order that they might bathe in 
' the little river. Wiere tlie water wa.*; shallow they would wade in and meet each other in the center and shake 
hands and 'swap' newspapers and barter Southern tobacco for Yankee coffee. Where the water was di-ep 
50 that tliey eould not wade in and 'swap, ' they sent the articles of traffic across hi miniature boats, laden 
on the southern shore with tobacco and soiled across to the Union side. These little boats were unloaded 
by the Union soldiers, reloaded, and sent back with Yankee coffee for the Confederates." He then tell.s of 
finding a Union soldier lying in the weeds, who said that he came across the river see the Johnnies for a 
I little while, since there was no battle in progress. When General Gordon threatened to send the scantily dad 
' victor to prison, his own soldiers protested so stoutly that he allowed the " Yank " to swim back to his camp. 



As fades the iris after rain 

111 April's tearful weather. 
The vision vanished, as the strain 

And daylight died together. 

But memory, waked by music's art, 

Expressed in simplest numbers, 
Subdued the sternest Yankee's heart, 

Made light the Rebel's slumbers. 

And fair the form of music shines. 

That bright, celestial creature, 
Who still, 'mid war's embattled lines. 

Gave this one touch of Nature. 

John Reuben Thompson. 



THK PRIDE OF BATTERY B 

The historical )i(;ttiiig of this populiir rcoitiition is tho close of the 
first dny's battle at Aiitietain, or Sharpaburg, September 16, 1863. To 
locate it more accurately is impossible, for it is in no sense a military 
record. 



South Mountain towered on our right. 

Far off the river lay, 
And over on the wooded height 

We held their lines at bay. 

At last the mutt'ring guns were stilled. 

The day died slow and wan. 
At last their pipes the gunners filled. 

The Sergeant's yarns began. 

AVhen, — as the wind a moment blew 

Aside the fragrant flood 
Our brierwoods raised, — within our view 

A little maiden stood. 

A tiny tot of six or seven, 

From fireside fresh she seemed. 
(Of such a little one in heaven 
One soldier often dreamed.) 

[190) 




UNION SOLDIERS IN THE Jl'ST DKSERTER CONFEDERATE 
CAMP AT FREDERICKSBURG 



The camera lias Piiught a dramatit; moineiit in the period of Thompson's "Music in Camp. " It is May 3, 
1863, lind Sedgwick has carried the heights of Fredericksburg, impregnable to six assaults in December. 
Ont' who was present reported: "Upon reaching the summit of the sharp hill, after passing through the 
extensive and well-wooded grounds of the Marye house, an exciting scene met the eye. A single glance exhib- 
ited to view the broad plateau alive with fleeing soldiers, riderless horses, and artillery and wagon-trains on a 
gallop. " As no cavalry was at hand, the troops that carried the heights, "exhausted by the night march, the 
weight of several days' rations and sixty rounds of ammunition, and by the heat, fatigue, and excitement of 
battle, were allowed ta halt for a short time. Many were soon asleep, while others made coffee and partook 
of their first meal that day. " Captain A. J. Russell, the Government photographer who followed the army in 
its movements, dated this picture, May 3d, the \-ery same day. The soldiers so confident in the picture were 
obliged to retreat across the Rappahannock, where, in a week or so, Thompson imagines the events of "Music 
in Camp" to take place. In a month these men were to fight the decisive battle of the war — Gettysburg. 
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And as we started, her little hand 
Went to her curly head 

In grave salute; " And who are y 
At length the Sergeant said. 



" And Where's your home? " he growled again. 

She lisped out, " Who is me? 
Why, don't you know? I'm little Jane, 

The pride of Battery B. 

" My home? Why, that was burned away. 

And pa and ma are dea<l, 
And so I ride the guns all day 

Along with Sergeant Ned. 

" And I've a drum that's not a toy, 

A cap with feathers too. 
And I march beside the dnminier-boy 

On Sundays at review. 



" But now our bacca's all give out. 
The men can't have their smoke, 

And so they're cross,^ — why, even Ned 
Won't play with me and joke. 

" And the big Colonel said to-day — 

I hate to hear him swear — 
He'd give a leg for a gocxl pipe 

Like the Yanks Iiave over there. 

" And so I thought, when beat the drum. 

And the big guns were still, 
I'd creep beneath the tent and come 

Out here across the hill. 

" And beg, good Mister Yankee men. 
You'd give me some Lone Jack. 

Please do — when we get some again 
I'll surely bring it back. 





"FAR OfT'' 

TTIE RR'ER L.\V " 

ANTIETAM CREEK IN 1862 



BlIRNSIDE'S 

BRIDGE— WHERE 

THE FIGHTING RAGED 



Thus the plarid stream flowed ou to join the far Potomac after the sanguinary battle sung by Gass- 
away in "The Pride of Battety B." In neither the white sunli(;ht falling upon the pillarH nor the 
cool reflet-lion of the folijige is there a suggestion of the death and wounds suffered by nearly W.OOO 
men in Blue and Gray. Around this very spot some of the hottest fighting raged. Along the hills 
on either side of (he stream were ranged hundreds of guns. All through the first day of the battle, 
September 16. 1862, they volleyed and thundered at each other across the narrow valley. Both 
Union and Confederate armies were well supplied with artillery, which was so well served that every 
one tried to keep behind the crests of the ridges. At the termination of this long-continued duel, the 
incident of little Jane's Wsit to the Union battery is described by Gassaway as occurring in the vicin- 
ity of the peaceful scene here reproduced, from a photograph taken a few days after the battle. 



" Indeed I will, for Ned, says he. 

If I do what I say 
I'll be a general yet, maybe, 

And ride a prancing bay." 

We brimmed her tiny apron o'er; 

You should have heard her laugh 
As each man from his scanty store 

Shook out a generous half. 

To kiss that little mouth stooped down 

A score of grimy men. 
Until the Sergeant's husky voice 

Said " 'Tention, squad ! " — and then 

We gave her escort, till good-night 

The pretty waif we bid. 
And watched her toddle out of sight — 

Or else 'twas tears that hid 

Her tiny form — nor turned about 

A man, nor spoke a word. 
Till after while a far, hoarse shout 

Upon the wind we heard. 

We sent it back, then cast sad eye 

Upon the scene around. 
A baby's hand had touched the tie 

That brothers once had bound. 



That's all — save when the dawn awoke 

Again the work of hell. 
And through the sullen clouds of smoke 

The screaming missiles fell, 

Our Glen'ral often rubbed his glass. 

And marvelled much to see 
Not a single shell that whole day fell 

In the camp of Battery B. 

Frank H. Gassaway. 

12001 





"AGAIN THE WORK OF HELL" 



With ptiinful rt'iili»iii Ihe camera has famish^ on illustrsliun tor GiiasAway's liue in "The Pridt' uf Ituttrry It. " llut e\m the 
hurriir of thin view [alia to give a true idrA of the fuarTul sluut;hter at this point uf the ttattlefield. About hidl- u'rlurk the Coa- 
Icderates fighting intlie ^idnity of the little Diinker Cliurch heard tlie shuut. "They arc flanking lis!" "Thin (Ty spread like 
an RJcrtric shock along the ranks. In a moment they broke and fell In the rear, " says General D. H. Hill. In the rear of tlie 
fleeing cumpunies Geqeral Rodes immediately funned a line along an old sunken road. The Huldiers rendered the pusltion 
more secure hy piling rails upon the ridge. Some of these rails are seen scattered along the edge of the diteh. General Hill 
continues; " It was now apparent that the grand attack would Iw made upon my positiim. which was the center of the line. 
Before reenforeements arrit'cd a heavy force advanced in three parallel lines, with all the prcHsion uf a pamde day. upun 
my twu lirigades. They met with a galling fire, however, recoiled, and felt back: again atlvanc-ed and again fell back, and 
finally lay down behind the crest of the hill and kept up an irregular lire. " Owing to an unfurtuiute blunder. Rodes's men 
retreated, whereupon the Federal troo|Mi charged and after a fierce utrug^c ilnive the Confederate force from its puftition. 
General Hill eoneludra: "The unparalleled Utm uf the division shows tliat. spite of hunger ami fatigue, the officers and 
men (aught most heroimlly. " The " Bloody Lane" was full of the men who had defended their position to the bitter end. 




Vstmtm Sattba ****** 



CIVIL WAR 

This famous piece, frequently called " The Fancy Shot," ap- 
peared originally in the London " Once a Week " with the title " Civile 
Bellum," and dated " From the Once United States," The implied 
prophecy failed of fulfilment, and the concealed authorship has usually 
been cleared up by attributing the poem to Charles Dawson Shanly. 

" Rifleman, shoot me a fancy shot 

Straight at the heart of yon prowHng vidette; 

Ring me a ball in the glittering spot 

That shines on his breast like an amulet! " 

" Ah, captain ! here goes for a fine-drawn bead. 
There's music around when my barrel's in tune! " 

Crack! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
And dead from his horse fell the ringing dragoon. 

" Now, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and snatch 
From your victim some trinket to handsel first blood; 

A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 

That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud! " 

" O captain! I staggered, and sunk on my track. 
When I gazed on the face of that fallen vidette, 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back, 
That my heart rose upon me, and masters me yet. 

" But I snatched off the trinket, — this locket of gold ; 

An inch from the centre my lead broke its way. 
Scarce grazing the picture, so fair to behold. 

Of a beautiful lady in bridal array." 

" Ha! rifleman, fling me the locket!— 'tis she. 

My brotlier's young bride, and the fallen dragoon 

Was her husband — Hush I soldier, 'twas Heaven's decree, 
We must bury him there, by the light of the moon! 

" But hark! the far bugles their warnings unite; 

War is a virtue, — weakness a sin; 
There's a lurking and loping around us to-night; 

Load again, rifleman, keep your hand in ! " 

Charles Dawson Shani.v. 




GETTYSBURG 




GETTYSBURG 
THE HIGH-WATER MARK OF THE WAR 

TWO HOSTILE BULLETS IN MID-AIB 
TOGETHER SHOCKED 
AND SWIFT WERE LOCKED 
FOREVER IN A FIRM EMBRACE 

— Lathrop 

Thia is a picture of wluch Captain Gordon McCabe of Ridi- 
■DMid. Vir^nia, write*: " I iend photoftraphs of two bullets, one 
Fedeial, the other Confederate, th*t met in mid-air and flattened 
out aguust each other. The buUeta were picked up in 1865 be- 
tween the 'lines' immediately after the evacuation of Petersburg," 



GETTYSBURG 



GETTYSBURG 

Military critics have generally settled upon the buttle of Gettys- 
burg, July 1—3, 1863, as the decisive battle of the war, and the greatest 
battle in American history. It ended Ix^e's second invasion of the North, 
and, together with the fall of Vicksburg, threw the Confederacy upon the 
<lefonsive and shut out hope of foreign intervention. The poem was 
written for the dedication of the High Water Mark Monument, July 
%, 1892. 

There was no unioii in the land. 

Though wise men labored long 

With links of clay and ropes of sand 

To bind the right and wrong. 

There was no temi)er in the blade 

That onee could cleave a chain ; 
Its edge was dull with touch of trade 

And clogged with rust of gain. 

The sand and clay must shrink away 

Before the lava tide : 
By blows and blood and fire assay 

The metal must be tried. 

Here sledge and anvil met, and when 

The furnace fiercest roared, 
God's undiscerning workingmen 

Reforged His people's sword. 

Enough for them to ask and know 

The moment's duty clear — 
The bayonets flashed it there below, 

The guns proclaimed it here : 

To do and dare, and die at need, 

But while life lasts, to fight — 
For right or wrong a simple creed. 

But simplest for the right. 
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"BUT WHILE LIFE LASTS, TO FIGHT' 

Such was the fate of many of the 5,000 and more Confederates of whom no returns were made after the 
fighting at Gettysburg. This young soldier was one of the sharpshooters posted in the "Devil's Den," 
the only position captured and held by the Confederates in the fighting at tlie Round Tops. In their lonely 
fastness these boys in gray sent many a swift messenger of death into the Federal lines that were fighting 
on the near-by crest. Then at la.st a Federal shell, bursting over this lad, wounded him in the head, but 
was not merciful enough to kill him outright. He was e^-idently able to spread his blanket and must have 
lain there alone for hours in his death agony. The photographer who took this picture, just after the battle 
in July, attended tlie dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, in No\'eml)er, and again penetrated 
to this rocky spot. The nmsket, rusted by many storms, still leaned again.st the rock; the remains of the 
boy soldier lay undisturbed within the mouldering uniform. No burial party had found him. The oidy 
news that his loved ones got was the single word, "Missing." A tale like this is true for 5,000 more. 








They faltered not who stood that day . 

And held this post of dread ; 
Nor cowards they who wore the gray 

Until the gray was red. 

For every wreath the victor wears 

The vanquished half may claim; 
Every monument declares 

A common pride and fame. 

We raise no altar stones to Hate, 

Who never howed to Fear: 
No province crouches at our gate, 

To shame our triumph here. 

Here standing by a dead wrong's grave 

The blindest now may see, 
The blow that liberates the slave 

But sets the master free! 

When ills beset the nation's life 

Too dangerous to bear, 
The sword must be the surgeon's knife, 

Too merciful to spare. 

O Soldier of our common land, 

'Tis thine to bear that blade 
Loose in the sheath, or firm in hand. 

But ever unafraid. 

When foreign foes assail our right, 

One nation trusts to thee — 
To wield it well in worthy fight — 

The sword of Meade and Lee! 

James Jeffeey Roche. 





JOHN BURNS OF GETTYSBURG 

Have you heard the story that gossips tell 
Of Burns of Gettysburg? No? Ah, well; 






"TO DO AND DARE. AND DIE AT XEED" 



These sharpshooters, prone beside ihe mossy boulders and scrub trees of "Devil's Den" are among the most 
daring of those who fought at Gettysburg. They have paid the penalty so often attending such duty. 
At the beginning of the war it was argued that individual and unattached riflemen .should lie regarded as 
murderers and shot if captured; but this was nc^er done, since sharpshooterst t-ame to play an important 
part on both sides. In the Confederate ranks they were men from Alabama, Missis-sippi, and Texas — men 
whose outd(K»r life made them experts with the rifle. Seeing the value of such a force, the Federals early 
organized a regiment of sharpshooters, enlisting men from each of the Federal States. These brought 
their own rifles, and most of them eoiJd snuff out a candle at a hundred yards. Often far in advance of 
the line, the shaqwihooters chose their own positions, sometimes climbing into trees and lushing tliem-selves 
to the branches to a^'oid a fall in case they .should be wounded. Thousands paid the price of their daring. 



Brief is the glory that hero earns, 

Briefer the story of poor John Burns: 

He was the feUow who won renown, — 

The only man who didn't back down 

When the rebels rode through his native town; 

But held his own in the fight next day. 

When all his townsfolk ran away. 

That was in July, sixty-three,— 

The very day that General I>ee, 

Flower of Southern chivalry, 

Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 

From a stubborn Sleade and a barren field. 



I might tell how, but the day before, 
John Burns stood at his cottage-door, 
IjOoking down the village street, 
Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine. 
He heard the low of his gathered kine. 
And felt their breath with incense sweet; 
Or I might say, when the sunset burned 
The old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk that fell like a babbling flood 
Into the milk-pail, red as blood 1 
Or how he fancied the hum of bees 
Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 
But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Burns, 
Who minded only his own concerns. 
Troubled no more by fancies fine 
Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine. 
Quite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact. 
Slow to argue, but quick to act. 
That was the reason, as some folks say, 
He fought so well on that terrible day. 



And it was terrible. On the right 
Raged for hours the heady fight. 
Thundered the battery's double bass,— 
Difficult music for men to face; 





■WITH HIS LONG BROWN RIFLE "-JOHN RIUNS OF GF.TTYSBURG 

The old hero cj Gettysburg ails hero by his cotUgc. On one side U the old-fuahionrd gun Harli; apealu of, on Ihf other, tht crufdies 
lie needed after the battle, Scrgconl George Eusticc, of Comjiftny F. Swenth Wiscoiuin Volunteers, in " Baltles and LeiiderH " dcspriben 
John Bumti' atiiun in the rsnks of that regiment: "It must have been ubout noon when I saw a little old man mining up in the rci 
Company F. In regard to the pet^ullarlties of hiH dreiss. I remember he w<ire u swallow-tailed ('oat with smooth hnias buttons. He 
a rifle on his shoulder. We ))uys begun to puke fun at hini us scnin an hi- («me amongst us, as we thought no eivilian in his senses would 
■bow liiniBf^ in allrb a plaee. . . . Bullets were Hying thicker and faster, and we hugged the ground about us as elose us we eould. 
Btums got behind a tree and surprised us oil by nul taking a douhle-qui^ to the rear. He was as ealm and collected as any vctcnut." 



While on the left — where now the graves 
Undulate like the living waves 
That all the day unceasing swept 
Up to the pits the rebels kept- 
Round-shot ploughed the upland glades, 
SowTi with bullets, reaped with blades; 
Shattered fences here and tltere. 
Tossed their splinters in the air; 
The very trees were stripped and bare; 
The bams that once held yellow grain 
Were heaped with hanests of the slain; 
The cattle Ijellowed on the plain. 
The turkeys screametl with might and main. 
And the brooding barn-fowl left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in each nest. 



Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Krect and lonely, stood old John Burns. 

How do you think the man was dressed? 

He wore an ancient, long buff vest, 

Yellow as saffron, — hut his best; 

And, buttoned over iiis maidy breast, 

AVas a bright blue coat with a rolling collar. 

And large gilt buttons, — size of a doUar.^ — 

With tails that the country-folk called " swaller." 

He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 

White as the locks on which it sat. 

Never had such a sight been seen 

For forty years on the village green, 

.Since old John Burns was a country beau. 

And went to the " quiltings " long ago. 



Close at his elbows all that day 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded, charged away; 

And striplings, downy of lip and cliin, — 

Clerks that the Home-Guard mustered in,^ 

Glanced, as they passed, at the hat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right hand bore; 





"JOHN BURNS STOOD AT HIS COTTAGE DOOR" 



These photographs presrat at hia 
homf the mnn of whom Hiirte wrote 
thr half-humoroua poem. AnKirdintc 
to common rpport. Bums waa seventy 
years old when the buttle waa fciught. 
In the war of 1818, though still a 
youth, he had bevn among the first to 
volunteer; and he took part in the 
battles or Phittsburg, Queenstown. 
and Lundy's Lone. In IStO he again 
voluntrered for service in the Amei^ 
ican armies, and served through the 
Mexican War. At the beginning of 
the Civil War he tried to enlist onee 
U but the offiecr told him that a 
sixty-seven was not acmpt- 
■ble tor active service. He did, how- 
■e employment for a time as 
was finally sent home 
to Gettysburg. To keep him con- 
araen elected him con- 
■table of the then obscure villngp. He 
took his dutiea very seriously. When 
General Lee's troops cnlereil the pincf 




in June. ISSS, Bums asserleil his au- 
thority in opposition to that of the 
Confederate provost-gilard and waa 
aceonlingly locked up. But no sooner 
had the troops left the town than be 
began to urrest the stragglers of the 
:inuy. On July Isl, the finrt day of 
ill.' bnltle of Gettysburg, the old man 
liiirrowed a rifle and ammunition from 
a Federal soldier who had been 
wounded, went west of the toan to (he 
point of hejkviest fighting, and asked 
to be given a place in the line. The 
ciloni'l of the Seventh Wiscon.sin 
handed him a, long-range rifle and al- 
lowed him to join the olhcr troops. 
Tliere he fought like a veteran. When 
the I'nion forces were driven Iwu'k 
by superior numbers. Bums fell into 
the hands of the Confeilcrnles and 
came very near being executed as an 
un uniformed combatant. Though 
wounded in three places, he recovered 
and lived here until his death in 1872. 



niTH HIS wiFK .\FTKH THK uvrn.E 



And hailed him, from out their youthful lore, 

With scraps of a slangy repertoire: 

" How are you. White Hat? " " Put her through! " 

" Your head's level 1 " and " Bully for you! " 

Called him " Daddy,"— hegged he'd disclose 

The name of the tailor who made his clothes. 

And what was the value he set on those ; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff. 

Stood tliere picking the rebels off, — 

With his long brown rifle, and bell-crowned hat. 

And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 

'Twas but a moment, for that respect 
Which clothes all courage their voices checked; 
And something the wildest could understand 
Spake in the old man's strong right hand, 
And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 
Of his eyebrows under his old bell-crown ; 
Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 
Through the ranks in whispers, and some men saw, 
In the antique vestments and long white hair, 
The Past of the Nation in battle there; 
And some of the soldiers since declare 
That tlie gleam of his old white hat afar. 
Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 
That day was their oriflamme of. war. 

So raged the battle. You know the rest: 
How the rel)els, beaten and backward pressed. 
Broke at the final charge and ran. 
At which John Burns — a practical man — 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent his brows. 
And then went back to his bees and cows. 



That is the story of old John Burns; 
This is the moral the reader learns: 
In fighting the battle, the question's whether 
You'll show a hat that's white, or a feather. 



FiLVNcis Beet IIarte. 




^^/%1 





"THE VERY THKEH VVERK 8TRIFPED AND BARE" 



Thia picture of cannonaded trees on Culp's Hill, and the views herewith of Round Top and Cemetery Ridge. 
L-arry the reader across the whole battlefield. Culp's Hill was the -scene of a contest on the second day. 
Lee's plan on that day was to attack the right and left flanks of the Union army at the same time. Long- 
street's attack on the left, at Little Round Top, approached a Wctory. Ewell's attack on the right at Culp's 
Ifill, altliough made later than intended, came near complete succeiw. His cannonading, the effects of 
which appear in the picture, was soon silenced, but the uifantry forces that assaulted Uie ]K>silions on the 
extreme right found them nearly defenseless becau.se the troops had been sent to reenforce the left. About 
sunset ficneral Edward Johnson led this attack, which was repulsed by the thin but well fortified line under 
command of General George S. Greene, .\bont nine o'clock Johnson walked into the undefended works 
of the extreme right. The next nioniing he was soon driven out, but the Union peril had been great. 









THE HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG 

Pickett's charge, the subject of tliese lines, was nitwle on the after- 
noon of the third day's buttle, July 3, 1863, and ended the stubborn con- 
flict. Tlic author became a Confederate soldier at fifteen, in the 
Fourth Georgia, and fought until disabled in 1865. 

A cloud possessed the hollow field, 

The gathering battle's smoky shiekl ; 
Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed. 
And through the cloud some horsemen daslied, 

And from the heights the thunder pealed. 

Then, at the brief command of Jjce, 
Moved out that matchless infantry, 

AVith Pickett leading grandly down, 

To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 

Far heard above the angrj' giiiis 
A cry across the tumult runs, — 

The voice that rang through Shiloh's woods 

And C'hickamauga's solitudes. 
The fierce South cheering on her sons! 

Ah, how the withering temi>est blew 

Against the front of Pettigrewl 
A Khamsin wind that scorched and singed 
IJke that infernal flame that fringed 

The'Uritish squares at Waterloo! 

A thousand fell where Kemper led; 

A thousand died where (Jarnett bled: 
In blinding flame and strangling smoke 
The remnant through the batteries broke 

And crossed the works with Amiistead. 

" Once more in Glory's van with nie I " 

Virginia cried to Tennessee; 

" We two togetlier, come what may. 
Shall stand upon these works to-day ! " 

( The reddest day in history. ) 
(«*1 







WITH PICKETT LEADING GRANDLY DOWN" 



Thoinpsuo's description iif Pickett's cliarge. with this martial poKrnit, caUs fur lilOe ruplaDiilioii. A ffw words 
from an English army officer who was prrsent, Arthur J. Fremantle, will describe Lee's share in the reccinl of nobility. 
Geoenil Lee's conduct ulter the charge, writes the English colonel, "was perfectly sublime. He whs engaged in 
rallying and in encouraging the broken traces, and was riding about a little in front (if the wood, quite alone, the 
wliole of Ilia staff being engaged in a similar manner further to the rear. His face, which is always placid and eheer- 
ful, did not shtm- signs of the slightest disappointment, care, or annoyance: and he was aildressing to every soldier 
he met a few words of encnunigenieQt, such as, "All this will come right in the end — we'll talk it over afteniard; 
but, in thi- mean time, all goitd men must rally— «e want all good and true men just now, 'etc. He spoke to all the 
wouoded men tliat passed him, and the slightly wounded he exhorted ' to bind up the'ir hurts and take up a musket ' 
in this emergency. Very tew failed to answer his appeal, and 1 saw many badly wounded men take off their hats 
and cheer him. He said to me, 'This has been a verj- sad day for us. Colonel, a sad day; but we can't expect always 
to gain victories. ' . . . I saw General Wilcox come up to him, and explain, almost crying, the state of his 
brigade. General Lee immediately shook hands with him and said, cheerfully. 'Never mind. General, all this 
has been my taiilt; il is / that hai'e lost this fight, and you must help me out of it in the best way you can." 



lirave Tennessee! In reckless way 

Virginia lieard her comraile say : 

" Close round this rent ami riddled rag! " 
What time she set her hattle-flag 

Amid the guns of Douhleday. 

liut wlio sliall break the guards tlint wait 

IJefore tlie awfid face of l''ate? 

The tattered standards of tlie Soiitli 
Were sliri^-elled at the cannon's nioutli. 

And all her hopes were desolate. 

In vain the Tennesseean set 
His breast against the bayonet; 

In vain Virginia charged and raged, 
A tigress in her wrath uncage<l. 
Till all the hill was red and wet! 

Above the bayonets, mixed and crossed. 

Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle-cloud. 
And heard across the tenij)est loud 

The death-cry of a nation lost ! 



The brave went down ! Withont disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin's red embrace ; 

They only heard Fame's thunders wake, 
And saw the dazzling sun-burst break 
In smiles on Glory's bloody face! 

They fell, who lifted vip a hand 
And bade the sun in heaven to stand ; 
They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Against tlie progress of the stars. 
And stayed the march of Motlierland ! 

They stood, who saw the future come 

On through the fight's delirium; 

They smote and stood, who held the hojre 
Of nations on that slippery slope 

Amid the cheers of Christendom. 
\iia] 





A GUN AND GUNNEK-S THAT UEPULSED PICKETT'S CHARGE 

. PHOTOGRAPH TBEASURKD NEARLY HALF A CENTURY BY THE CAPTAIN OF THIB BATTEKY 



This pIiotogra])h of a gun and fannoneer.s thnt hel|)eii to clieck Pickett's charge at Gettysburg was 
preserved for nearly fifty years hy Andrew Cowan, captain of tlie battery containing tliis gun. From 
that bloody imgle on Cemetery Ridge his life was spared, although the commanders of the batteries 
to right and left of him. Lieutenant Alonzo H. Cushing and Captiiin James Rorty, both were killed. 
At the very height of the action. General Hcnr>' J. Hunt, chief of artillery of the army, rorie hito the 
batterj' and fired his revolver at the oncoming gray Hne, exclaiming: "See 'em 1 Sec 'em! See 'em!" 
A moment later. Cowan ordered his guns to cease firing, for fear ()f injuring the men of the Sixty- 
ninth Pennsylvania at the wall in their front. The Sixty-ninth suddenly swung to the right, leaving 
the guns uncovered. The Confederates came rushing on from l>ehind a slight elevatiim, covered 
with bushes and rocks, where they had ernnehed, A Ciinfederate officer shouted, "Take the guns!" 
They were double- loaded, with canister. S*jme of the brave assailants were within 10 yards of the 
muzzles when Captain Cowiin shouted, "Fire!" Two hundred and twenty chunks of lead burst from 
the nniKzles of each of the five gims. Before the deadly storm, the line in gray withered and was no 
more. "'We buried thatofficer with honor," wrote Captain Cowan, to whom readers are indebted 
for Vmtli the photograph and this account. "I reiiimed his sword to survivors of Pickett's division 
on the same ground, twenty-five years afterwanl." At Cedar Creek, six months after this photo- 
graph, Sergeant William E. Uhbter (A) was crippled and Corporal Henrj- J. Tucker (B) was killed. 



God lives I He forged the iron will 
Tliat clutclied and held that trembling hill! 
God li^'es and reigns I He imilt and lent 
The heights for freedom's battlement 
Where floats her flag in triumph still! 

Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 

A mighty mother turns in tears 

The pages of her battle years. 
Lamenting all her fallen sons! 

Will HiaiKY Thompson. 



GETTYSBURG: A BATTLE ODE* 

Written for the Society of the Army of the Potoinftc, and rend at 
its reunion with Confederate survivors on tlie field of Gettysburg, July 
S, 1888, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the buttle. 

Victors, living, with laureled brow, 

And you that sleep beneath the sward 1 
Your song was poured from cannon throats: 
It rang in deep-tongued bugle-notes: 
Your triumph came; you won your crown, 
The grandeur of a world's renown. 
But, in our later days. 
Full freighted with your praise, 
Fair memorj' harbors those whose lives, laid down 
In gallant faith and generous heat, 
Gained only sharp defeat. 
All are at peace, who once so fiercely warred : 
Brother and brother, now, we chant a common chord. 

For, if we say God wills. 
Shall we then idly deny Him 
Care of each host in the fight? 
His thunder was here in the hills 

; copyright, 1892, by Charles Scribner's 
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• From "Dreams and Days' 
Sons. 




"FOLD UP THE BANNERS, SMELT THE GUNS" 



The tangled heap is all that reraaina of limnlreds of captured Confederate artillery carriages, gathered at 
the Watervliet Arsenal in Troy, New York, and burned for the iron. A more impressive illustration of the 
line quoted from the stirring battle-balla<l could hardly exist. But Thompson's words were used in a higher 
sense. Never more shall Americans level artillery or musketry' upon their fellow-countrymen. Gettys- 
burg \Trtually decided that. Not only so, but the people shall be bound together by active pride in their 
common blood and common traditions which finds expression in common hopes and a^j)! rations for the 
future, America has become a single country, with a central Government wielding sovereign power and 
holding among the nations of the earth a position of world-wide honor and influence. One of the foremost 
New England historians. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard, declares: "The keynote to which 
intelligent spirits respond most quickly in the United States is Americanism; no nation is more conscious 
of its own existence and its importance in the universe, more interested iti the greatness, the strength, the 
pride, the influence, and the future of the common country." 



When the giins were lond in July; 
And the flasli of the musketry's light 
'Was si)ed by a ray from Clod's eye. 
In its good and its evil the scheme 
Was framed with omnipotent hand. 
Though the battle of men was a dream 
That they could but half understand. 
Can the purpose of God pass hy him? 
Nay; it was sure, and was wrought 
Under inscrutable powers: 
Bravely the two armies fought 
And left the land, that was greater than they, still theirs 
and ours! 



I-iicid, jmre, and calm and blameless 

Dawned on Gettysburg the day 
That should make the spot, once fameless. 

Known to nations far away. 
Birds were caroling, and farmers 

Gladdened o'er their garnered bay. 
When the clank of gathering armors 

Broke the morning's peaceful sway; 
And the living lines of foemen 

Drawn o'er pasture, brook, and bill, 
Formed in figures weird of omen 

That should work with mystic will 
Measures of a direful magic- 
Shattering, maiming — and should fill 
Glades and gorges with a tragic 

Madness of <lesire to kill. 
Skirmishers flung lightly forward 

Moved like scythemen skilled to sweep 
Westward o'er the field and iior'ward, 

Death's first harvest there to reap. 
You would say the soft, white smoke-puffs 

Were hut languid clouds asleep. 
Here on meadows, there on oak -bluffs. 

Fallen foam of Heaven's blue deej). 
Yet that blossom-white outbreaking 

Smoke wove soon a martyr's shroud. 





AFTER THE BATTLE— HOLMJ TOI'. SdlTllKUN KM) OF THE FEUEItAL LINE 



From these rocks of Rounii Top, as 
sem from little Rounct Top, cchotil 
the cannoiuuliiig at GettjiibiirK — the 
heaviest ever heard on this rontinent. 
and seldom equaled anywhere. Fur 
two nulea the Confederate line was 
planted thick with eannon. General 
Hancock's official account gives a 
elrar notion of this part of the btitlle: 
"From 11 A.M. until 1 p.m. there was 
an ominnus utiltness. Aboiil 1 o'eloi'k, 
apparently by a i^vcn siicnal, the 
enemy opimcil ii|K)ii our fnmt with 

the heaviest artillery fire 1 have ever 
known. Their puis were in position 
at an average distance o( about 1,400 
yards from my line, and ran in a semi- 
circle from the town of GettyRburg to 
a point opposite Round Top Moim- 
tun. Their nnmber is variously es- 
timated at from one hundred and fi(' 




ADXER UOl BLEUAY 



teen to one hundred and fifty. The 
air was filled with projectiles, there 
l>cing scarcely an instiknt but that sev- 



eral w 



n bursting a 



No 



irrepilnrity of fci^iunil alfiirtlpil much 
protection, and the phiin in rear c)f the 
line of battle was soon swept of evcrj'- 
thing movable. The infantry troops 
maintained their position with great 
.steadiness, rovi'ring themselves as 
lipst they niighl by the tempomiy but 
trifling defensuH they had erceted and 
Ihe accidents of the ground. Scarcely 
]i straggler was seen, but all wnilifl 
Ihe cessation of tile fierce cannonade, 
knowing well what it foreallBilowwI. 
The artillery of the corps, imperfectly 
supplied with ammunition, rephed U) 
the enemy must gallantly, maintaining 
the imei|iuil contest ina manner that nv 
flected the higlH'st honor on this arm." 



gjj^^^^ (Srtty a burg ■«•■#■ -^ * 

Reynolds fell, with soul unquaking. 
Ardent -eyed and open-browed: 

Noble men in humbler raiment 
Fell where shot their graves had plowed; 

Dying not for paltry payment: 
Vroud of home, of honor pniiid. 





Dear are the dead we weep for; 

Dear are the strong hearts broken! 
Pniudly their memory we keep for 

Our help and hope ; a token 
Of sacred thought too deep for 

Words that leave it imsi)oken. 
All that we know of fairest, 

All that we have of meetest, 
Here we lay down for the rarest 

Doers whose souls rose fleetest 
And in their homes of air rest. 

Ranked with the truest and sweetest. 

Days, with fiery-hearted, bold advances ; 

Nights in dim and shadowy, swift retreat; 
Rains that rush with bright, embattled lances; 

Thunder, booming round your stirless feet; — 
Winds that set the orchard with sweet fancies 

All abloom, or rijjple the ripening wheat; 
Moonlight, starlight, on your mute graves falling; 

Dew, distilled as tears unbi<lden flow; — 
Dust of drought in drifts and layers crawling; 
I^ulling dreams of softly whispering snow; 
Happy birds, from leafy coverts calling; — 
These go on, yet none of these you know: 
Hearing not our human voices 
Speaking to you all in vain. 
Nor the psalm of a land tliat rejoices, 
Ringing from churches and cities and foundries a mighty 

refrain I 
Rut we, and the sim and the binis, and the breezes that 

blow 
When tempests are striving and lightnings of heaven are 
spent, 

[888] 
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REYNOLDS FELL, WITH SOUL UNQIIAKING" 

'b woodb at drmsaniG — iu-ustbation toh iathbop'd "odb" 

Malthrw Brady, the wizard who prcaprvcd so inany war scenes, is hiTc gazing across Ihe ficlJ toward the woods wlicrc Rpj-nolds fell. 
About ten o'clwk in the morning. July lat, the brigade of the Ciin/eilcrste General Archer and the Fnicr»r'Iron Brigade." liim-ted by 
General Rej-noldg, were both trying to secure control of thin strip. Sej-nolds was on horseback b the edge of the woods, impatient for 
the troops to come up so that he could make tlie advance. As he turned onoe to see how close they were, a Confederate sharpshooter 
from the ilrpths of the thicket liit him in Ihe bock of the head. He fell dead without a word. General Ilimt says of himt "lie had 
opened brilliantly a buttle which required three days of hard fighting to close witli n victory. To him may itc applied in u wiiier sense 
than in its original one, Napier's happy eulogium on Ridge: 'No man died on that field with mure glory than he. yet many died, and 
there was much glory.'" Thus his name is insqiarably linked with the history of his country at a turning-point in its course. 



^^^^^.^ (&rttgaburg ******* 




With one consent 
Make unto tliem 
Who died for us eternal requiem. 

Lovely to look on, O South, 
No longer stately-scornful 
But beautiful still in pride, 
Our hearts go out to you as toward a bride! 

Garmented soft in white. 
Haughty, and yet how love-imbuing and tender! 
You stand before us with your gently mournful 
Meniory-haiuited eyes and flower-like mouth, 
\\'here clinging thoughts — as bees a-eluster 
Jlurmiu' through the leafy gloom. 

Musical in monotone — 
Whisper sadly. Yet a lustre 
As of glowing gold-gray light 
Shines upon the orient bloom. 
Sweet with orange-blossoms, thrown 
Round the jasmine-starred, deep night 
Crowning with dark hair your brow. 
Ruthless, once, we came to slay. 

And you met us then with hate. 
Rough was the wooing of war: we won you. 
Won you at last, though late ! 
Dear South, to-day. 
As our country's altar made us 

One forever, so we vow 
Unto yours our love to render : 
Strength with strength we here endow. 
And we make your honor ours. 
Happiness and hope shall sun you : 
Ail tlie wiles that half betrayed us 
Vanish from us like si>ent showers. 

Two hostile bullets in mid-air 

Together shocked. 

And swift were locked 
Forever in a firm embrace. 
Then let us men have so much grace 
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' XOItLK MKN IN IHMHLEH KAIMKNT KELL" 
A CONFEDEILiTE StL\RPSHOOTER KILLED AT THE BATTLE OF GETTVSHl'ltG 



TTie wonls tmin lathrop'a poem on "GfttyBburg" apply to the 7,058 soldiers who tell in this deadliest of Amiriciui Imttlcs. Tlu' luiiuL 
phutugraphfd is "Dwil's Den," a rocky lieight rising sharply on the eoai and sloping gradually totlie plun on the wcsl. \\a norllii-ra 
point wan (.-oniposeij u! huge rof'ks and Ixjuldcrs with numberless ercvices and holes sueh as the one that yawns at the It4t of the piclure. 
The wliole region ia covered with similar boulders, which afforded retreats for sharpshooters on both sides. Five huDllred yards easl, anil 

I a hmidred (eet higher thnn "Devira Den," was little Round Top. the key to tlie entire Federal position along Cemetery Ridge. Lee's 
tactics on the seoinil day were to drive back a Federal force on tlie plain near "Devil's Den" and secure Little Round Top and the whole 
I'niou position. His troops formed in the woods, far outflanking the opposing troops on the plain. They were almost at Little Round 
Top before General G. K. Warren discovered that a single signal-man was tliere to defend the height- Only by marvelous exertions were 
defenders secured in lime to Diert the attack. Longstreel's men, however, gained pnsacssion of "Devil's Den." A multitude of sharp- 
shontera elambered into the lurkiog-pUcca among the Iwulilcrs, whence they eould not be dialodged lij' artillery fire urliy sbarjisiuKtling. 
These men were especiiiily successful in picking off the cannoneerB on Little Round Top, At one time three were shot do»Ti In quick 
niccpssion. and only the fonrlh succeeded in firing the piere. Whmnightelosedon the su'Oe the Conre<lerates still lielcl the "Den" and 
the eroimd at the tout of Little RotmdTop, but many of the defenders were dead or djnng. Andyet another dayotcnraagc was lo come. 



To take the bullet's place. 
And learn that we are held 
By laws that weld 
Our hearts together ! 
As once we battled hand to hand, 
So hand in hand to-day we stand, 
Sworn to each other, 
Brotlier and brother, 
In storm and mist, or calm, translucent weatlier: 
And Gettysburg's guns, with tlieir death-giving roar, 
Echoed from ocean to ocean, shall pour 
Quickening life to tlie nation's core; 

Filling our minds again 
With the spirit of those who wrought in tlie 
Field of the Flower of Men! 

George Parsons IjAthrop, 





THE END 
OF THE STRUGGLE 




HISTORIC FORT MOULTRIE AT CHARLESTON IN RUINS— 1805 

ILLLSTRATlaN-a fOH MAIKiAHPT PHt^tTONH LINES "a PAST WHOHK MtaiORY 
MAKES VS TI1RILL"^THIH STRONGHOLD, NAMED FOR WILLUM MOULTRIE, THE 
YOl'NG SOUTH CAROLINIAN WHO DEFENDED IT IN 1776 AGAINST THE HRITIBH, 
WAS 85 YEARS I^\TER HELD BY SOUTH t'AROLINL\NS AGAINST FELLOW-AMERICANS 
— IN THE PICTURE IT IS ONCE MORE UNDER THE FLAG OF A UNITED LAND. 
[j-lil 
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"A PAST WTIOSE MEM- 
ORY MAKES US THRILL" 

WAR-TIME SCENES IN VIH- 
UIMA ASSOCIATED WITH THK 
FATHER OF HIS CorNTRY 

The pictiirf l>elow of Wash- 
ington's headquarters recalls 
his advance to fame. He had 
proceeded with Braddofk as 
aide-de-camp on tlie ill-fated 
expedition ending in the battle 
of the Monongahela, July 9, 
1755. Owing to Washington's 
conspicuou.4 gallantry in that 
engagement, he was as.signed 
the duty of reorganizing the 
provincial troop.s. During tliis 
period his lieadquiirters wcr' 
in the little .stone house by tlie 
tree. In the church below, a 
.second ])eriod of his life was in- 
augnrated. Here lie wa.s mar- 
ried on January 6, 175!), to 




Mrs. Martha Custis, a young 
widow with two children, AI- 
readj' a member of the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia, he- 
s<Kin came to be recognized as 
one of the leading men in the 
<-olony. Important trusts were 
frciiueiitly laid upon him, and 
he was often cho-sen a,s an arbi- 
trator. The statue at the top 
of the page, standing in Cap- 
itol Square in Richmond, cora- 
iiieinorates Washington as 
leader of the colonial forcci in 
tlie Re\'olution. With a few 
ill-trained and ill-e(|uipped. 
troops he maintained a long 
struggle against one of the 
great military powers of the 
day and won American In- 
dependence. E^■e^y Virginiaa 
has a right to thrill at the hon- 
ored name of Wtishington, be 
he Southerner or Northerner. 



THE RICHMOND STATCE 




^\I\T I'ETKRS t HURCH-UNION WASlII\(iTl)N S llEADtJl Altll-:US 

SOLDIERS RICHMOND 
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■A PAST WHOSE MEMORY MAKES IS THKIl,!,"— TIIE JAMESTOWN CHLRCH 



Till- pirtiirFS on this page 
bring haok vjt'idly Uie lii!4- 
lor.votVirBinia. Firalislhr 
niins oF the iJiurch at JftmcN- 
tiHvn. thr firsl permanent 
English settlemEnt within 
the limiU of thi' I'tiliwl 
SLfttca. The church via 
bulk about a century \k-- 
fore thp Dedaratinn of In- 
ilependcnce. while the litlli^ 
village on Ihc Janu's was 
Rtill the capital of Virginiu. 
Below it appt«r» SI. John's 
Church. Itii-liinonil. thu 
seme of Patrick Hcnr.v's 
immortal tiratiun. The 
Kirst Conlinenlal Congrrss 
ha.1 iiK't in Philnilclphla in 
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ATHH K HENKV SPIIKK 



rc'i'lly opposed to any hrrsk 
n jtli Great BriUin. Patrick 
Henry was fnriti«<lvance of 
his fellow-iiilonists. when 
lin> Second Revolutionary 
{"cinvention of Mrginia met 
in this chun-h on March «0. 
1775. The event of the 
VLprV. BIS n art of n-solu- 
tions offered on March iBii 
■fur embodying, arining, 
iinil disciplining such a uum- 
IxT of men as ntay be auf- 
fieieMl" to put tlie ciJony in 
iL [wistuiv u[ defensf. 'l1ik-( 



THE END OF THE STRUGGLE 



ACCEPTATION 

Tlic position of Mar/;iiret J. Preston, a representative poet of the 
Confederacy, has already been commented on. Tlic fact that one sister, 
I'.linor Junkin, was the first wife of " Stonewall " Jackson, and that to 
another at the close of tlie war fell the honor of providing a home in 
I^'xington, Virginia, for Robert E. Lee, entitled her to speak here for the 
South as a whole. The poem appeared in 1866, in " Beecheiibrook." 

We do accei)t thee, heavenly Peace! 

All«it tlioii coniest in a guise 

Uiilooked for — undesired, our eyes 
A\'"ela>nie through tears the sweet release 
l'"roni war, and woe, and want, — surcease. 
For which we bless thee, blessed Peace I 

We hft our foreheads from the dust; 
And as we meet thy brow's clear calm, 
There falls a freshening sense of bahn 

Upon our spirits. Fear — thstrust — 

The hopeless present on us thnist — 

We'll meet them as we can, and viust. 

War has not wholly wrecked us : still 

Strong hands, brave hearts, high souls are ours— 
Proud consciousness of quenchless powers— 
A Past whose memori' makes us thrill- 
Futures uncharactered, to fill 
With heroisms — if we will. 

Then courage, brothers ! — Tliough eacli breast 
Feel oft the rankling thorn, despair, 
That failure plants so sharply there- 
No pain, no pang shall be confest: 
We'll work and watch the brightetiing west. 
And leave to God and Heaven the rest. 

Makgaret .Tunkin Prpstox. 
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MOURNING WOMEN AMONC THK RKIIMOND RUINfi— APRIL, 1865 



, ftOMBER PH,TDRE THAT VISUALIZES MAllGARRT PHKSTON S POEM ACCEPTATION 



"... OiirKyea 
Welcome Through Tears the lliweel Release 
From War. " 



Ulbf lull flf % ^trugglp 




A SECOND REVIEW OF THE GRAND ARMY 




I read last night of the Grand Review 

In ^Vashiiigton's chiefest avenue, — 
Two hundred thousand men in bhie, 

I think they said was the number,— 
Till I seemed to hear their trampling feet. 
The bugle blast and the dnim's quick beat. 
The clatter of hoofs in the stony street. 
The cheers of the jieople who came to greet, 
And the thousand details that to repeat 

Would only my verse encunilier, — 
Till 1 fell in a revery, sad and sweet. 

And then to a Htful slumber. 

AVIien, lo! in a vision I seemed to stand 
In the lonely Capitol. On each hand 
Far stretelied the portico, dim and grand 
Its columns ranged, like a martial band 
Of sheeted spectres whom some conmiand 

Had called to a last reviewing. 
And the streets of the city were white and bare; 
No footfall echoed across the square; 
Rut out of the misty midnight air 
I heard in tlie distance a trumpet blare. 
And the wandering night-winds seemed to hear 

The sound of a far tattooing. 

Then I held my iireath with fear and dread ; 
For into the square, with a brazen tread. 
There rode a figure whose stately head 

O'ei'Iooked the review that morning. 
That Ile^■er bowed from its firm-set seat 
When the living column passed its feet. 
Yet now rode steadily up the street 

To the phantom bugle's warning: 

Till it reached the Capitol square, and wheeled. 
And there in the moonlight stood revealed 
A well known form that in State and field 





"TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN IN BLUE" 

I AVENUE, TO MAY, 1865 



Bret Harte'a poem sounds the note of sorrow aniiii the national rejoicing at the splendor of the Grand Review. 
Tliuse who never retunie<l fnun the fiehi of battle, or returned only to die of their wounds, formed a f^'ater 
host than that which marched from the rcL-ently completed Capitol to tlie re\iewing stand in front of the 
Executive Mansion. In the Federal army 1 10,070 were killed in battle or died of their wounds; 1 00,7^0 died 
of diseajM>; 'i4.H0S died in Confederate prisons; other causes of mortality bring the total up to S3Q,5-i8. The 
estimates for the Confederate losses are leas definite; hut probably 94.000 were killed in wtion, 50,397 died 
of disease, 4.000 died in prison, and other causes would probably bring the total up to '250,000. Over 600,000 
lives were therefore lost to the country by the necessities of warfare. When it is remembered that not only 
thousands of homes were cast in gloom but that most of these men were young, the cost of the war is apparent. 



Had led our patriot sires; 
Whose face was turned to the slee|)inp; eamp, 
Afar throujfh the river's fog and damp. 
That showed no flicker, nor waning lamp. 

Nor wasted bivouac fires. 

And I saw a phantom army come, 
With never a sound of fife or <lrum, 
But keeping time to a throbhing hum 

Of wailing and lamentation: 
The martyred heroes of Malvern Hill, 
Of Gettysburg and Chancellorsville, 
The men whose wasted figures fill 

The patriot graves of the nation. 

And there came the nameless dead, — tlie men 
Who perished in fever-swamp and fen. 
The slowly-starved of the prison-pen ; 

And marching beside the otliers, 
Came the dusky martyrs of Pillow's fight. 
With limbs enfranchised and bearing bright: 
I tliought — perhaps 'twas the pale moonlight — 

They looked as white as their brotliersl 

And so all night marched the Nation's dead, 
With never a banner above them spread, 
Nor a badge, nor a motto brandished ; 
No mark^ — save the bare imcovered head 

Of the silent bronze Reviewer; 
With never an arch save the vaulted sky; 
With never a flower save those that lie 
On the distant graves — for love could buy 

No gift that was purer or truer. 



So all night long swept the strange array; 
So all night long, till the morning gray, 
I watch'd for one who Iiad passed away, 

W^ith a reverent awe and wonder, — 
Till a blue cap waved in the lengthening line, 
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war is over," "When Johnny 
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•1 SEEMED TO HEAR THEIR TRAMPIJNG FEET" 


the saving of tlie nation's hfe. 
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Anil I knew that one who was kin of mine 
Had come; and I spake— and lo! that sign 
Awakened me from my slumber. 

Francis Beet Hakte. 



DKIVIXG HOME TIU: COWS 

Out of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane; 

One after another he let them pass, 
Tlicn fastened the meadoH'-bars again. 

t'nder the willows, and over the hill, 
He patiently followed their soIkt pace; 

'I'lie merry whistle for once was still. 

And something shadowed the sunny face. 

Only a l>oy! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go: 

Two already were lying dead 

I'nder the feet of the trampling foe, 

Hut after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp, 

Over his shoidiier he skiiig his gun, 

And stealthily followed the foot-path damp, 

Acrtws the clover, and through the wheat. 
With resolute heart and purpose grim. 

Though (!ol(l was the clew on his hurrying feet. 
Ami the hhnd bat's flitting startled him. 

Thrice since then had the lanes been white. 
And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom; 

And now, when the cows came hack at night. 
The feeble father drove them home. 

For news had come to the lonely farm 

That three were lying where two had lain; 

And the old man's tremidous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a son's again. 





"IN WASHINGTON'S CHIEPEST AV^EXUE" 
Thus appeared the crowds thnt jjreeted ttic army whose home-coming mspirtnl Bret Harte's poem. Prom the 
steps of tile Treasury building the impatient people gaze down Pennsylvania Avenue on the morniag of June 
8, 1865, awaiting the niareh of the Sixth Cori>s of the Army of the Potontae, whieh had been prevented by 
duty in Vir^nia from participating in the Grand Review of May 23rd. The scene is similar. The women and 
children in tlie foreground, the senators and important citizens in silk hats, tlic throng surging far out into 
the street beneath the fluttering banners, the general restlessness and impatience are the same ason the earlier 
and more famous gala occasion. The pomp and panoply of war are here in the parades and tlie blare of 
trumpets and the admiring hosts that line tlie .street — not in the actual service in the field. Harte writes of 
actual warfare as a sad business, which only the preservation of a nation's existence or honor can justify. 



The summer day grew cool and late. 

He went for tlie cows when the work was done; 
But down the lane, as he ojjened the gate. 

He saw them coming one by one, — 

Brindle, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 

Shaking their horns in the evening wind; 

Cropping tlie buttercups out of the grass, — 
But who was it following close behind '{ 

Loosely swung in tlie idle air 

The empty sleeve of army blue; 
And worn and pale, from tlie crisping hair. 

Looked out a face that the father kne\v. 

For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn. 

And yield their dead unto hfe again ; 
And tlie day that comes with a cloudy dawn 

In golden glory at last may wane. 

The great tears sjirang to their meeting eyes; 

For the heart nmst speak when the lips are dumb: 
And under the silent evening skies 

Together they followed the cattle home. 

Kate Putnam Osgood. 



AFTER ALL 

The apples are ripe in the orchard. 
The work of the rea]>er is done. 

And tlie golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 

At the cottage-door the grandsire 
Sits pale in his easy-chair. 

While the gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with his silver hair. 

A woman is kneeling beside him; 

A fair young head is pressed. 
In the first wild passion of sorrow, 

Against his aged breast 





AT HANOVKK Jl \l Tl()\ 

A IIATTLE GROUND 

FOIGHT OVER 

MANY TIMF>^ 



Tlifse views of thi- stuliun at 
iluDuver Jiinctiim, in \'irgiiuk. 
brine ^"^^ in picturial Tunn the 
euiiiliims (■( war-time, tniu^i nn 
<io the accorapanyin)! poctnH of 
KaU! Putnam OsguiHl and WM- 
iain Winter The ahal.i.y buil.l- 
ing with thi- enm-d about H. thf 
qur^r little engine draning nl<l- 
ta«liioQi-d eoaohes, cm the last 
uT whieh a man leans mil friim Ihr 
ateps. and behind, in the chilly 
gray atmosphere of autumn, thr 
wooded \'irginiB hilla— thew He- 
taib make mjire rfal the mi-n 
and women who snlTenil in tliv 
days of 18(11. On the platfumi. 
at liie left. ataiuU on old soldier 
wliow white Ijenrd and vener- 
able face ivntrast «iLh the 
hearty content uC the man whose 



WAITING FOR NEWS OF THE BATTLE 






hands lire In the piicketj <i( hiit 
conspicuously cheeked trouaers. 
At the other end. on the stepa,. is 
a wounded officer painfull}' mak- 
ing hia way with the aid of two 
canes. Grouped by the doorway 
stand some mothers, wives, and 
sweethearts, dressed in the an- 
eient poke-bonnets and rustling 
erinuline of fifty years ago. Some 
poems in tliis chapter express 
phases of the ungiiish that eaiue 
to many a, fond lieart in tliu»u 
(our landless years. But the 
women in the picture are more 
fortunati- tlian most. Thi-y eaii 
go to the front tn be with the 
wiiun<led srm of brtither. Tliou- 
sanils had to wait on the lullsiile 
farm, i.r in the ealiin on the 
prairie, or near llie i-oltHge liy 
the liviMiaks. wliile iiTek.s and 
monllis of dteod une.'rtainty 
bnnt((ht no scJai'e In eyes tluit 
watched through lh<- ilitrkiiess 
and hearlj that suffered on in 
silence until the news arrived. 




And far from over tlie distance 

The faltering echoes come 
Of the flying blast of trumpet 

And the rattUng roll of drum. 

And the grandsire speaks in a whisper: 

" The end no man can see; 
But we give him to his country, 

And we give our prayers to Thee." 

The \'iolets star the meadows, 

The rose-buds fringe the door, 
And over the grassy orchard 

The pink-white blossoms pour. 

}lnt the grandsire's chair is empty. 

The cottage is dark and still ; 
There's a nameless grave in the battle-field. 

And a new one under the hill. 

And a pallid, tearless woman 

By tlie cold hearth sits alone; 
And the old clock in the corner 

Ticks on with a steady drone. 

William Winteb. 



THE CONQUERED BANNER 

This most popular Confederate poem was written when the news 
of LeeV surrender was still a fresh sorrow in the heart of its author. 
Father Ryan, who had sened through the war as a chAplain. Sur- 
chHrgt.-d with emotion, this poem has appeared in Southern nrhool read- 
ers, has hocn declaimed at numberless school exercises on Friday after- 
noons, and, framed in gilt or mahogany, hangs upon the wall in hun- 
dreds of homes. It is typical of the poet. He was a Catholic priest, yet 
so restless a spirit that he never remained long in one place. 

Furl that Banner, for 'tis weary- 
Round its staff 'tis drooping drear\*; 
Furl it. fold it— it is best ; 




"THERE'S A NAMELESS GRA\"E IN THE BA'ITLEFIEI.D" 

This mute reminder of Aiitietiim's avrtiil oost suggests how many Ihousaiul lumies 
were sniik in grief such as the poem "After AM" describes. The soldiers them- 
selves shared this grief. One of their saddest duties was the burial of comnides. 
Wien Ihe graves had l>een dug. if there was found on their person any means of 
identifying them or if anyone knew whothey were, little pieces of board were secured 
and placed at the head of eacli. On these little boards, pieces of cratker-box, 
generally, would be placed the name and regiment of the deceased comrade written 
in penfil. Under the rain and the snows the writing would be obliterated or the 
boards themselves tumble down, and those lying in their graves on the battlefield 
would pass into the number of the great "unknown." There were no opportunities 
iifTorded in these burial details to go through any religious forms. The numbers for- 
liitdc. Vet llif liuls who formed burial parties always gave their meed of rcvercnc*'. 



For there's not a man to wave it, 
And there's not a sword to sa\'e it, 
And there's rust one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 
Furl it, hide it — let it rest I 



Take that Banner down ! 'tis tattered ; 
Itroken is its staflF and shattered; 
And the valiant hosts are scattereil, 

Over whom it floated high. 
Oh, 'tis hard for us to fold it. 
Hard to think there's none to hold it. 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 

Now must furl it with a sigh! 

Furl that Banner — furl it sadly; 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly. 
And ten thousands wildly, madly. 

Swore it should forever wave — 
Swore that foeman's sword should never 
Hearts like tlieirs entwined dissever. 
Till that flag should float forever 

O'er their freedom or their gravel 



Furl it ! for the hands that grasiwd it. 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it. 

Cold and dead are lying km*; 
And that Banner— it is trailing. 
While around it soimds the wailing 

Of its i>eople in tlieir woe. 



For, though conquered, they adore it — 
Love the cold, dead hands that lH>re it! 
Weep for those who fell Iwfore it! 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 
But, oh, wihily they deplore it, 
Xow who furl and fold it so! 
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■THE VAUANT HOSTC ARE SCATTERED " 

FAUOOS AHHT of all that had rOUOBT fob "the CONQUE] 



Thia ItBgic stitl-lifc near Stony Creek, Virginia, is a witness to the turmoil of Lee's retreat. The caisson of a gun that 
tumbled into Cliamberlain'a Run on Mnrrh 31, 1865, and wiu Ih^rc abandanrd, remains to tell o[ thr- last great liattle. 
Through March Lee reeognized that hia only hope was to juiti Juhnaton in the Carolinas. Grant hail spent many a 
ileepleaii night, fearing alwayH that the next morning would bring him a report of Lee's retreat. To prrveot this, he 
ordered Sheridan to destroy the railroads w<«t of Petersburg. But on March 30th Sheridan was met ut Five Forks by 
the Confederates under eommand of Fitzhti^ Ltjr, and the urA day tras driven back southward to within holt a mile 
of Dinniddic Court House. In this engagement, W, H. P, Lee was sent along a wooded niad leading south Trom Five 
Forks wmt of CItamlirrliuD Bed. a creek running into Stony Creek near Uin»i<hlie CouK House. After failing at one 
crossing, he succeeded in reaching the east bank at Danse's Crossing All of Sheridan's cavalry corps then fell back on 
Dinwtddic Court Hcmsc. Of this attack the single wheel of a caisson is the silent reminder. That night Sheridan was 
rceutorced by the Fifth Corps ; the next day. April 1st. he carried the Confederate position at Five Forks, and took nearly 
live thousand prisoners. The next morning. .4pril 3d. the Petersburg entrenchments were CBTricd by storm. The day 
after, the whole Confederate army was hastening westward. Seven days after this engagement <sme Appomat- 
tox. Lee'a valiant hosts were indeed scattered, retumjng to their homes in a land that was once more unit^'d. 




TIIK CONQl'ERED BANNER— WAV! \(i FKEE IN *61 
The first Confederate flag made in Augusta, Georgia, swells in the May breeze of 1801. It Ims two red bars, 
with a white in the middle, and a union of blue with seven stars. The men who so proudly stand before 
it near the armory at Macon arc the Clineli Rifles, forming Company A of the Fifth Georgia Infantry. Tbe 
organization wa-s completed on the next day — May 1 1th. It first went to Pensacola. From after the battle 
of Sliiloh to July, 1864, it served in the Army of Tennessee, when it was .sent to the Georgia coast, later 
serving under General Joseph E, Johnston in the final campaign in the Carolinas. It was conspicuoiu ', 
at Cliickamauga, where its colonel commanded a brigade. His acc^imt of the action on Seirtember 80, , 
1863. is well worth quoting: "The brigade, with the battery in the center, moved forward in splendid style 
altoiit 100 yards, when the enemy opened a galling fire from the front and left (lank, enfilading the entire 




1 



'■ONCE TEN THOUSANDS HAILED IT GL.VDLY' 
line with canister and small-arms. The engagement now became terrific and the position of my brigade 
extremely critical. The troops, however, stood nobly to tlte work before them, and, steatiily advancing, 
surmounted the hill on which the enemy's breastworks were, the l>attery moving with the Une, and rendering 
effective ser\'ice. The enemy were driven from their breastworks, and Brigadier- Genera! Maney's brigade 
conung up at this opportune moment, charged them, and the contest wa.s over. At dayhght on Monday 
morning the enemy was found to have Fought safety in flight imder tlie cover of darkness." During the 
battle the regiment last 194 men, a percentage of 5i.95. The next highest recorded loss was 44.78. Ryan'.s 
words, " Those who once unrolled it," can appropriately be quoted under this spirited scene. And another 
phrase, "Cold and dead are lying now," fits too sadly well the careers of these volunteers from Georgia. 




THE CONQUERED BANNER— "THERE'S NOT A SWORD TO SAVE IT" 



ad TOWS of cannon stretch Brross the arsenal grounda at Baton Roukf, booh after their surrraider on May 4, 1MB, bf 
tfceCtmfpdprale general, Richard Taylor, a Hramntic illustration Hppi«rsot "ThcConquiTifl Banner" in war ami in peace. The Urge 
tl the right, the arsenal of war limes, was transformed, 45 jenrs later, into Honnitories for the Louisiana Stale Univw- 
k Wi bnn A military center under no 1«ts than five flaeH. The smaller buildings at the left, formerly uscil aa powder- 
■L Wn immnie moilel dniries in the agricultural department of the imiversity work. Thus destruction gave place to training tar 
Mid servie*. As soon as General Taylor beard of tlie eMpilulalion of General Joseph E, Johnston in North Carolina, he sur- 
 )b? ♦. ISflS, at Citronelle, Alabama, not far from Mobile, all the remainioB forces a! the Conffjdcracy east of the Misn»- 
Kl^l^Fnlcfa] General E.R.S.Canby. Canby had advanced from Dauphine Island, at the entrance to Mobile Bay, to the 
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THE GIJNS OF THE LARGEST CONFEDERATE ARMY THAT SrilllF.NDERED 



SpHuisli Fort across from Mobile and had rwiiiCTil it on April 8th, marrliing into the ilesi-rted works nn the d«.v that Cienpral I*e mr- 
rrnikrecl at Appomattox. At Ihr same time. General Frederick Steele had advance)! from Pensacola agninat Bhikely. n little farther 
north than the Spanish Fort, and had captured it on the afternoon of Lee's surrender. On ll-e morning ot May 12th the I'nioD forces 
under General Gordon Granger crosaed the bay and found that tlie Confederate General Dabney H. Maurj' had marehed out «ilh his 
whole force, Maury auccecded in reaching Meridian in safely. During these operations the celebrated t^jntederate cavalry GmenJ 
Nathan B. Forrest bad lioen defeated by the Federal cavalry under General Jarnea H. WiiaoQ. and Selnin. Alabama, «ith iln fortifica- 
tions, foiuidries, and workshops, had fallen into his hands. He entered Montgomery the asme day that Grangi-r entered Mobile'. Tay- 
lor Buriendered W.2B3 men, the largest aggrei^tion an.vwh(Te laying down their arms nl the rlose of the «ur. 



Furl that Banner! True, 'tis gory. 
Vet 'tis wreathed around witli glory, 
And 'twin live in song and story 

Though its folds are in the dust! 
For its fame on brightest pages. 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down the ages — 

Furl its folds though now we nnist. 

Furl tliat Banner, softly, slowly; 

Treat it gently — it is holy, , - ; 

For it droops above the dead; 
Touch it not — unfold it never; 
Ixt it droop tliere, furled forever, —  

For its jieople's hopes are fled. 

AiiKAM Joseph Rvan. 
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III': FtKKHAI, paoCBSSlON OK THE MARTYRED PHESI1)E.\T 
tN NEW rOBK CITY, APRIL 85TII, 1885 



LINCOLN 

ox THE LIFE-MASK OF ABRAHAM IJNCOI.X 

This bronze doth keep the very form and mouhl 

Of our great martyr's face. Yes, this is he: 

That brow all wisdom, all benignity; 

That human, hiunorous mouth; those cheeks that hold 

liike some harsh landscape all the summer's gold; 

That spirit fit for sorrow, as the sea 

For storms to beat on ; the lone agony 

Those silent, i)atient lips too well foretold. 

Yes, this is he who ruled a world of men 

As might some projjhet of the elder day — 

Brooding above the tempest and the fray 

With deep-eyed thought and more than mortal ken, 

A power was his beyond the touch of art 

Or armed strength — his pure and mighty heart. 

RicHARU Watson CiiuiKR. 



THE SECOND INAUGURAI- ADDRESS 

DdivGrGd by Abrahum Lincoln, Mnrch 4, 1864. This, the greatest 
of pretiidcntiRl inaugurals and one of t)ic noblest papers ever penned by 
an American statesman, expressen well the largeness uf soul wliicb held a 
whole warring nation witliin his love, and lias won for him the homage 
of a reunited people. Tliougli lielivered little more than a month before 
the closing scene at Appomattox, it voices no exultation in tlic triumph 
of a cause dear to his heart, but with infinite pity and a truly sublime 
magnanimity enters into the feelings of those wlio have lost. 

FELixiw-couNTRYMEN : At this sccond appearing to take 
the oath of the presidential office, there is less occasion 
for an extended address than there was at the first. Then 
a statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the great contest 





LINCOLN IN JUNE. IBao-TWO MONTHS Al-TEH VOLK MADE THE UEE MASK 






E Century Maga;dne o. 



In IHOO. lincoln hud been a natinit&I Ggure only two years, aince hts campaign ag&inat Stephen A. DouKln^ fur 
tho Scimle in Illinoia. Indeed, hiit name meant little in the East till the early months of this very yeHr. In 
February, he had appeared before a New York audience at Cooper Lnion to eicplain the purposes of the recently 
orRonized Republican party. The lar^r part of those present expected something "wild and woolly" — certainly 
nuthing i>f much moment for the cultivated citiien« of the Knot. When they saw the gaunt figure, six feet four 
inchea \aX\. the large feet and dumsy bondii, tlie jutting cyelirowii and small blue eyes, the narrow forehead sur- 
mounted by the sliock of unkempt half — in a word, the man of the photograph on this page — the audience put him 
down for anything but a statesnun. But he liad not spoken long before it was plain that here atood a leader of 
the people indeed. The speech shaped the presidential campiugn of thai year. It resulted in giving Lincoln 
the Republican nomination at Chicago on May IGth. about a month liefore this photograph was made. When 
the ballot-boxes were openeil on the first Tuesday of the following November, it was found thai Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President ut the I'nitcil Stiite.^!. That m.^ant waf^and eventual I'nion of the warring elemcnls. 
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which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of 
the nation, little that is new could be presented. The prog- 
ress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is as well 
known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope for the 
future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. 
All dreaded it — all sought to avert it. While the inaugural 
address was being delivered from this place, devoted altogether 
to saving the Union without war, insurgent agents were in the 
city seeking to destroy it without war — seeking to dissolve the 
Union, and divide effects, by negotiation. Both parties depre- 
cated war; but one of them would make war rather than let the 
nation survive; and the other would accept war rather than let 
it perish. And the war came. 

One eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in the 
Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powerful interest. All knew that this interest was, somehow, 
the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend 
this interest was the object for which the insurgents would rend 
the Union, even by war; while the Government claimed no right 
to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might cease with, or even before, 
the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an easier tri- 
umph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. Both 
read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each in- 
vokes his aid against the other. It may seem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God's a.ssistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men's faces; but let us 
judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers of both could 
not be answered — that of neither has been answered fully. 

The Almighty has his own purposes, " Woe unto the 
world because. of offenses! for it must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offense eonieth." If 
we shall suppose that American slavery is one of those offenses 
which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through his appointal time, he now wills to 
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I.INi:OLN AND ins SON "TAn" 

Tliia phologrBph of Unmln und little "Tad" waa taken in 1801, vhrn Ihe four ycura 
of WW werr yi-t lo burdm ih* hcaii of the glral President. In 1H6B, only a few lUys 
ln-ffire hi« a-isiiKsiiuilion. I.inn'ln for Ihe l«st time cntereil Ihe Brmly inil'ery in Wash- 
injitoii, iinrtu^Hin snt fur liis picture with "Tad." Tlic soi-neis totirhing beyonil words. 



remove, and that he gives to both North and South this terrible 
war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall 
we discern therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
Fondly do we hope — fervently do we pray— that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that 
it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman's two 
hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and 
until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, " The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether." 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and his orphan — to do all which may achieve and cherish 
a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 
Abraham Lincoln. 



O CAPTAIN 1 MY CAPTAIN I 

Tliis not very char net eristic production of the most individual of 
American poets whs directly inspired by the assassination of Lincoln, 
Whitman had returned from his hospital seirice in Washington to liis 
home in Brooklyn to complete the arrangements for printing " Drum- 
Taps," his Civil War poems, at his own expense. He was with his 
mother on the morning of April 15, 1865, when the news came that the 
Presiiient had been shot the night before. In a letter he says : " Mother 
prepared breakfast — and other meals afterward — as usual; but not a 
mouthful was eaten all day by cither of ns. We each drank half a cup 
of coffee; that was all. Little was said. We got every newspaper morn- 
ing and evening, and the frequent extras of that period, and passed them 
silently to each other." Though his " Drum-Taps " was already print- 
ing, he began at once his Lincoln dirge, " When Lilacs Last in the 
Door- Yard Bloom'd," and the shorter lyric here reprinted. 

O Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship lias weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won. 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eves the steady keel, the vessel grim and <laring; 

[*5+] 
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IN UEIJICATIOX' 



Tilt most important AiiiiTioan aiidrrss is \inet: "Vtmiavurv iiml seven yciirs ugo uur fatln^rs brought tiirtlion (his ctiutiui-nl 
a new nntion. cunrtived in liberty, and dedirHtrd Lu the propaiitiun Ihul ull men an' (Tcatpd equal. Now we are engagril in 
a grvai nvil war, trsting whether that nation, or any nation no conceived and so dedicated, can lung endure. Vie are met un a 
great battlefield of that war. Vi'e have come to dedicate a portion of tliat field as a fiaai resting-place fur those who here gave 
their tli'eB that that nation might live. It is altogetlwr fittiTig and proper that Wf should do this. But in a larger sense, we 
i-annot dedicate, we cannot ronserrate, we cannul liallou- this ground. The brave men, liiing and dead, v.ho strujd^ed hen', 
have consecrated it (ar above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can nei^er forget what they did here. Il is tor un. the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great lask rf- 
nuiining before us; — tliat from these honored dead, we take int-renited devotion to that cause ttjr which they ga\e the last full 
measure of devotion;— that we here hi^ihly tean\\v that IhcwdcaH shall not have died in vain, tliat this nation, under God. shall 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people. I)y the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. " 




But heart! heart! heart! 
() the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on tlie deck my Cai)tain hes, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise ui>— for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle trills, 

For you liouquets and ribbiHied wreaths^for you the shores 

a-crowding 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your Iiea<i! 

It is some dream that on the deck 
You've fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still. 
My father does not feel my arm, lie has no pulse nor will. 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and 

done, 
Fr<mi fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring () IhjIIs! 
But I, with mournful tread. 

Walk the deck my Ca]>tain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

Wai.t Whitman. 



ODK RKCITED AT THE IIAKVARl) 
COMMEMORATION 

Tlio odf from wliicli tlie two strophes below nre wtlcctecl In in moiiic 
respcctn tlic liighost Hchieveincnt tima fur in Ainericiiii litenifure. Jiiiiu'S 
RuNstll Lowell, who liftd ftlready made Iiia name in letters by the Yiinkee 
humor of the " Biglow Papers," had since 1855 been Smith Professor 
of Modern Languages in Harvard University. It was very natural, 
therefore, that he Khould be selected to write the official ode for the com- 
memoration seriiccs held by Harvard College on July 21, 186.5, for its 
sons who had fallen during the war. After his acceptance of tiie honor 
he tried in vain to write the poem. Only two days liefore the celebration 
he told one of his friends tliat it was impossible, that he was dull as a 
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LINCOLN 

-niK l.\HT SITTISG— UK THE DAY OF LEE's KITRnENIIlCn 

On April S. I SOS. the vury day of the sunvnUrr uf Lee ut Appomattox, Uncob, for the last time, went tu the 
pholiJgniph.'r"« gdll.'rj-. A« !«■ sits in simple fashion sharpening his pencil, the man of sorrows cannot fi.rgtt tht- 
M-nxp of wi^rincas Knil pain that for four yearn has been unbroken. No eUUon <if triumph lights the features. 
One taak i* cncJcd— the Nntiim is saved. Bnt another, scureely Ihis eicaeting, confronts him. 'I'he -Stati-s whiih 
lay "nut of their proper practical relstiun to the Union." in hia own phrase, must be drought hark into il proper 
practital reUtion. But this la.sk was not tor him. Only five days later the sad eyes reBecti-d upon this [WB'^ 
rlosed forever upon seems of earthly turmoil. B«>rrft of Lincoln's heart and head, leaders attuckL-d problems uF 
reeonstructicin in ways tliat provi-d unwise. ,\ii the mist* of passion and prejudice cleared away, botli North anil 

and that he would live forever in the heartsof men mode better by his presence durinB those four years of stomi. 




A NAl'lUN l\ MiH UMMi -IHK WASIilMiluN I'HiM. EtiSION AT LIXCOLNS FUNERAL 



MX<t hu fkithrul arn-Hv. Alimham linroln. tlic Intdcr rtom •Khtar viwlom and s>-m|N>Uiy Irath North uid Suuth had must L 
WM not U> (urviv-F Ihi- niniplrtiim ut hU Uuk. Au tusus'm stole into his box mI Ford's Theatpr nn Ihi- evmiiiK of April 14th,  
bint in Ihi- twoh id Ihf hmil. luiil Ipapinn upon Ihr stage Fsrupfd by a rear door. The nrxl morning bI aevea a'eiock the P 
tvtv Utkru t(i hiii litmiv In Sprin|;6rlit, lllinuis. along thu roulr tiy which \k hud tmvdnl in ItWI, m 
U> (akr the aalh ai n^takknt. This pk'tuif shows thr snlcmn |>roM«ai(in that moved tawafd (lie railway station in Waafain| 





ALL PRESENT BUT THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
Tbi' (inmil Rlvicw uf the Amiy. May <e3-S4. 1803. \a two hundred UiiiuHnnd tnmps mnri-hed in the bright May sunshine of 1865 du«ii 
the main thoroughfare of the Ntttional cHpital. lit the atmiiu of mnrtial music, waving tlieir battle-rent Rags nroid the floahing of snbrra 
and bayonets, one faee was missing at the reviewing-atand. Lincoln, ibe eommundpr^in-chief, who through tour years of struggle 
had kept faith with his army, ww absrot — dead by au osanasin's bullet. Thui one of the mightiest armies ever gathered |>asaed in 
final review ere it melted into the wallu of dvil lite. No gnnt victuriiiua furre ever turned so quickly and completely to thearts otpmce. 




door-nmt. But the ne\t day, to ukc liix own wonlit, fiomcthinf; gnve 
a jog, and the wliolc thing ciinic out with a muh. Mrx. Lowell said that 
" lie bcffan it at ten oVh»ck. At four in the nioniing he cauie to her door 
and said : ' It is done and I am going to nlccp now.* Slic opened her eyca 
to HOC him Htandinj; haggard, actually wasted by the stresK of labor and 
the excitement which had carried him through a poem, full of pasxion 
and fire, of 523 lines in the space of six hours." 

The writing of the first strophe pven helow is thus ik-scrihcil by 
Horace Scudder in his biography of Lowell, from which the above quota- 
tion IN also taken: " The sixth stanxa was not recited, but was written 
inmiediatcly afterward. It is so completely imbcdtled in the structure of 
the ode that it is difficult to think of it as an afterthought. It is easy to 
perceive that while the glow of composition and of recitation w«s still ' 
upon him Lowell suddenly conceived this splendiil illustration and indeed 
climax of the utterance of the Ideal which is so impressive in the fifth 
stan/.a. So free, so spontaneous is this characterization of Lincoln, an<l 
HO concrete in thought, tliat it has been most frequently read, we suspect, 
of any single portion of the ode, and it is so ehxguent that one likes to 
fancy the whole force of the wie behind it, as if Lowell needed (he fire he 
had fanned to a white heat, for the very purpose of forging this last, 
finn-tenipere<l bit of steel." 



Such was he, our Martyr-Chief. 

Wh«m late the Nation he had led, 

With asl)es on her head, 
Wept with the i)assion of an angry grief: 
Forgive me, if from present things I turn 
To speak what in my heart will beat and bum. 
And hang my wreath on hi.s workl-honored urn. 

Nature, they .say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan. 

Repeating us by rote : 
For him her ()ld-World moulds a.side .she threw. 

And, ehoosing sweet clay from the breft.st 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of (iod, and true. 

How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lea<l ; 
One whose meek flock the iieople joyed to Ite, 

1*601 





"SENDS ALL HER ILWDMAID ARMIES BACK TO SPIN" 

THE RETURN HOME OK THE SIXTEENTH MASSAfHUaETTS INTANTRY. JULY 27, 1864 

This scene of 1864, at the corner of Cambridge and Fourth Streets. East Cambridge, is in nioiiniful 
coiitraat to the rejoicing which filled the nation the next year while Lowell was rending his ode in 
Harvard University. As these riders passed through Cambridge the Wilderness campaign had been 
fought, with little, apparently, accomplished to compensate for the fearful loss of hfe. f^herman was 
still struggling in the vidnity of Atlanta, far from his base of supplies, with no certainty of escuping 
an ovenvliclniing <icfeat. Early had recently dashed into the outskirts of Washington. In fact 
an influential political jjarty was about to declare the war a failure. So these Massachusetts troops 
returned with heavy hearts to Ije mustered out. Many of them reenlisted. to fight with the armies 
that captured Petersburg, and to be present at the surrender at Appomattox. Then they could 
return with thase of wliom Lowell sang: America/'sends all her handmaid armies back to .spin." 
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Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grained human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity I 

They knew that outward grace is dust; 
They could not choose but tnist 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 

And supple-tempered will 
That bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 
His was no lonely mountain-peak of mind, 
Thrusting to thin air o'er onr cloudy bars, 
A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blnid; 
Uroad prairie rather, genial, level-lined. 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 
Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest stars. 

Nothing of Europe here. 
Or, then, of Kuroj)e fronting morjiward still, 
Kre any names of Serf and Peer 
Could Nature's ecjnal scheme deface 
And thwart her genial will; 
Here was a tyi>e of the true elder race. 
And one of I*hitarch's men talked with us face to face. 

1 praise him not; it were too late; 
And some innative weakness there must l)e 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait. 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time 
And can his fame abide. 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime. 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums. 
Disturb our judgment for the hour. 
But at last silence comes; 
These are all gone, and standing like a tower. 
Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man. 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 





■NOT WTTHOUT A PROI'DER TREAD*'— "LIFT THE HEART A.VD LIFT THE HEAD" 

mB OEOICATION- Or THE BtlLI. RVn MONrHIENT. JtWE 10, 1805 



Alt if to give pielurial nqireuion to Lowell's simorous lines, these acmes nT 1805 have be<Mi preserved. At the top a the Fifth Pi-iuu>'l- 
vBniu Heavy Artillery. A thuustuid men stepping forward as a single ouui to the utraiiu of music to whieh tliey hitd marched owr tlic 
Mrginia hills, rei'eul the practised movements of the \'cteran. Below, some ol the gaunt and hurdened survivor* uf those fuur yranj took 
out at UH. Tanned by lung exposure, toughened by numberless days and nights in sunsliineond sUirm, Iheseare the men who returned 
homcia '05, adding their strength of character tu the prugrefls of their country. Each hud earned the right lufee) the loFly mood Ixiwell 
exprcNseil in W\a "Oile." Eurli could feel the "tumult oF elition" unil tlu' pride m niotlicHHuil iiwjiiliugttie mom of niibler diiy. 




Not in anger, not in pride, 

Pure from passion's mixture nide 

Kver to base earth allied, 

But with far-heard gratitude. 

Still with heart and %'oice renewed. 
To hertKJS living and dear martyrs dead, 
The strain .slioidd close that consecrates onr brave. 
I Aft the heart and lift the head! 

Lofty l)e its m(H>d and grave, 

Xot without a martial ring. 

Not without a prouder tread 

And a peal of exultation: 

Little right has be to sing 

Through whose heart in such an hour 

IJeats no march of conscious i>ower, 

Sweeps no tumult of elation! 

'Tis no Man we celebrate, 

By bis country's victories great, 
A hero half, atid half the whim of Fate, 

But the pith and marrow of a Nation 

Drawing force from all her men, 

Highest, humblest, weakest, all, 

For her time of need, and then 

Pulsing it again through them. 
Till the l>asest can no longer cower. 
Feeling his soul spring up divinely tall. 
Touched but in passing by her niantle-lieni. 
Come back, then, noble i)ride, for 'tis her dower ! 

How could poet ever tower, 

If bis passions, hopes, and fears. 

If his triumphs and his tears, 

Kept not measure with his people? 
Boom, cannon, boom to all the winds and waves! 
Clash out, glad bells, from everj' rocking steeple! 
Banners, aclvance with triumph, bend your staves! 

And from every niountain-]>eak 

Let beacon-fire to answering beacon speak, 

Katahdiu tell Monadnock, Wbiteface he. 
And so leap on in light from sea to sea. 
Till the glad news be sent 
Across a kindling continent, 

[2. 




■WiiKRE FELL THE BR.\VE" 
DEDICATING THE MONUMENT AT BILL Rl'N, OX JINE 10. 18fi.5 



This shaft was erected by the officers and men of General William Gamble's Separate Cavalry Brigade, 
stattuned at Fairfax Court House during the preeeding winter and sprinK- It is twenty-seven feet liigh, 
made of t^hocolate-eolored sandstone, and l>ears on its top a 100-pound shell. The shells iin the [)edestals at 
eacli eomer are of similar size. The inscri]>tion reads — -"To tlie memorj- of the iiatriott who fell at Bull 
Rim, July 21, 1861." The dedicatory exen-ises were conducted by the Rev. Dr. McCiirdy. who read an 
apprupriate service. After tlie singing of a special hymn for the occjisioii, the Fifth Pennsylvania Heavy 
Artillery executed a military parade and the Sixteenth Massachusetts Battery fired a salute. Judge Olin, 
who appears in white trousers and high hat, next delivered an elocjuent address, and was followed by several 
generals. A little later in the day a second monument was dedicated on tlie field of Second Bull Run. 




■NOT IS ANCKR. NOT IN PRIDE" 

Deiiication cit First Hull Run M.iiiiiiiifiit, June 10. ISflS.— A little mori- tlian n month Mmk Lowell n-ml his liifl.v ,«\,- ft.r llii- suns 
of Hiin,-iir<l wliu had fulli-n in the Civil War, the group here preserved by the camera usaenilileil lu il.i honiir lo tlio '■dear miirtjTH'" whu 
fell in the first great b»tlle of the eunHict. The site wan on the hilliiiiie in front of the stone house, at the spot where on the ufteniiMm 
of July 21, IWll, Rickett» and GriRiii lout their bntteries. In tliat battle the Federal forei's had been entirely suetvjisful until earijr 
in the iJtemoon. Then the Confederates rallied on thr britw o( this hill, and the jp'ound on which Ihcac men and women are gathjraed 
waa the scene of a fierce iitniggle. The batteries were alternately cupturtd by the Confi-deratea nnd retaken by the Union fi 
until the iirrivnl of fresh troops in gray threw the Fcdcrul army into confiuiioii and precipitated the panic of retnat. At the time 
(MSI 




"TO HEBOBS LIVING AND DKAR MARTYRS DEAD" 

uF tliia pii'turc. fuiir years litter, biil}i tioldier luid ritiztn arc »lan<iing culmly in the sunshine of the peaceful June day. "Nut in anj 
not in priile" do they luok intu uur faoea. At the left Judge Olin. with the cane, ii standing behind a boy in a white shirt luiil quaint 
trousen who almost wistfully is gazing into the dixtanre, as if the r»ll of these mighty events had awakened in hiui u yearning for 
fame. Tu liia left arc Generals Thomas. Witc-ox, Heintwlnun. Dj-er, and other veterans of many a hard-fought Eeld who can feel the 
"march of consciouB powpr" of which Lowell speaks. And the women with the flaring erinoline skirts and old-fashiciniHi alec 
cprtaiuly may join in the "far-heard Bralitude" this relebralion was to exprpsa. After fifty years their emotions are brought home 
to the reader with the vividnena of personal experience by the art of the phutugrapher. 







Making eartli fwl more firm and air breathe hraver: 
" He pnniil! fr)r she i.s saved, and all have helped to save IiltI 
She tliat lifts up the manhood of the poor. 
She nf the open soul and ni)en door, 
\\Ntli room uhont lier hearth for all mankitid! 
The fire i.s dreadful in her eyes no more; 
From her hold front the helm she doth iiiiliind. 
Sends all her handmaid armies hack to spin. 
And bids lier navies, that so lately hurled 
Their crashing hattlc, hold their thunders in. 
Swimming like hinls of calm along the nnharmfnl shore. 
Xo cliallenge sends .she to the elder world. 
That looked uskanee and hated; a light seorn 
I'lays o'er her month, as roimd her mighty knees 
She ealls her eliildren hack, and waits the morn 
Of noliler day. eiithroncil hetween her suhject seas." 

James Hussei.i. J,owr.i.i.. 
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THE HERITAGE 



THE BLUK AND TIIK (IRAY* 



Tliis nationtil oldssic wns HUg^j«tc() by an item in tlic New York 
Tribune in 1867. " TIio women of ColumhuN, MiHsiHsippi, nniiiintod by 
nobler sentiments tliiin ninny of tlieir siKters, liuve shown themselves im- 
partial in their offerings nmde to the memory of the <letul. They strewed 
flowers iilike on the graves of the Confederate and of the National sol- 
diers." The poem, prefaeed by this item, was first published In the 
Atlantic Mo-nthly for September, 1867, and at once attraeted wi()e atten- 
tion. The author was long on the New York Court of Appeals, and from 
1892 was dean of the Law Sehool of Cornell I'ntversity. 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
AVhere the bhides of the grave-gra.ss (jiiiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead: 
Under the .sod and the dew, 

AVaiting the jndgmei it-day; 
Under tlie one, the Bine, 
Under the other, tlie (Iray. 

These hi the robhigs of glory, 

Tho.se in the gloom of defeat. 
All with the hattle-bhHxl gory. 
In the dnsk of eternity meet : 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
ITniier the lanrel, the Bine, 
Under the willow, the (iray. 

From the silenee of sorrowfnl hours ' 

The desolate mourners go, 
I..ovingly laden with flowers 

Alike for the friend and the foe: 

* Reprinted from "The Blue and the Gray and (Xher Poems" by ar- 
rangement with the publLsbers, Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
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THK BHIK AND THE <;RAY 



Finch's noble lines were evoked by a happening in a Minsiiisippi town, aa the opposite puffe seta forth. Tkv v 
photographs show Tniou gunboats before they had left the river to peace. The tour vessels on thU |>age. Baron DeKalb, 
(Sneinnali. naii Hound City at the top, and the LomnriUe at the bottnm, were among the most powerful of the Miuissippi 
flotilla. They «-ere all of the natnc dans, 175 feet long and 51^ feet beam. Eaeh earried three Iwhi giina, four broadside guns 
on cneli side, and two stem guns. They were in addition phited with liV'neh iron, yet they drew only six feel of wateri and 
made nine miles an hour. They were t-onstrueted in the first year of the war by Captain James It, EoiLi. and some <if tli<nn 
lank part in every iraiHirtant aetion on the weiftem rivers from the evacuation of Fort Henry to tlieeapture of Molirle. 18ti4. 









Under the s(«l and tlic dew, 

Waitinjf the judgment-day; 
Under the roses, the Bhie, 

ITnder tlie iihes, the Gray. 

So with an a]nal splendor. 

The niorninjf sun-rays fall, 
With a touch inii>artially tender. 
On the hlossonis hloominjf for all: 
Under the s(m1 and the dew. 

Waitinjf the judpnient-day; 
IJroidered with gold, the Uhte. 
Mellowed M'ith gold, the (iray. 

So, when the summer callcth. 
On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal nnirinur falleth 
The fooling drip of tlie rain: 
lender the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Wet with the rain, the lilue. 
Wet with the rain, the (iray. 

Sadly, hut not with uphraiding. , 

The generous deed was done. 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won: 
lender the sod and the ilew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Ihnler the blossoms, the IJhte. 
Under tlie garlands, the (iray. 

No more shall the war c-rj' sever. 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the soil and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day; 
Love and tears for the Uhie, 
Tears ami lo^'e for the (iray. 

Khancis iMi]j':s KixfH, 
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■THE BmsS^JMS BLOOMING FOll MX' 

Thes^ wonis of "The Blue and the Gray" might ha\'e been viTitteii for the tranquil ^cene here preserved by 
the war-time camera. All the foregrnund is bri({ht wnth daisies, and the three graves under the trees by the 
cottage shine in the peaeeful sunlight of a spring day. Nature asks not to which side belonged those now 
lyiiiy in their lowly beds— nor do we of any who fell in battle or perished in prison. The sentiment of "The 
Blue and the Gray " is at length the sentiment of the whole American people. The \-iew is typical of the des- 
olation that followed in the wake of the armies. On the right are the ruins of a line of houses; nothing 
renuiins but the crumbling fomidatious and the massive chimneys where hospitiible fires once blazed in the 
wide fireplaces before tlirongs of merry young people. To the left are tiie remains of the humbler cottage. 
In the background are tlie woods where many a pifrnic made the days jiass happily. The life of ease and quiet 
among these Arcadian surroundings was njdely ended by grim war. The haitdet lay in the path of a conquer- 
ing army and was soon a waste place. But the gentle hand of Nature soon covered the unsightly wreckage. 



A SOLDIER'S GRAVK 

lireak not his sweet repose — 

Thou whom chance brings to this sequestered ground, 

'i'he sucred yard liis aslies close. 

Rut go thy way in silence; here no sound 

Is ever heard hut from the nniriiiuring jiines, 

Answcrnig the sea's near niurniiir; 

Nor ever liere conies rumor 
Of anxious world or war's foregathering signs. 

The hleachitig flag, the faded wreath, 

Mark the dead soldier's dust heneatli. 

And sliow the death he chose; 
Forgotten save hy lier who weeps alone. 
And wrote his fameless name on this low stone: 

Break not his sweet repose. 

John Ai.bee. 



ODK AT MAGNOLIA CEMKTKRV - 

Siitifj III! thf lu-citsiiin iif (locorntirifj tlic gnivi-s of tlic ('oiifcdcratc 
(K'm). nt Mn^ixilm (ViiiftiTV, Chark-stun, un Moiiioriid Dnv.April, 1867. 

Sleep sweetly in your liuinhle graves. 

Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marhle cohimn craves 

The pilgrim here to pause. 

In seetls of laurel in tlie earth 

Tlie bltisson) of your fame is hli>wti. 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth. 
The shaft is in the stone! 

Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 

Which keep in trust your storiwi tomlis. 

IMioldl your sisters bring tln-ir tears. 
.Vnd tlicse memorial blo«>ms. 

* IVii hy laomiisskHi itf the B. F. 4i*hnsoii Puhhshiiis ("i>miwn,v. Rich- 
HMtitil. \iivitiiii. piiblishiTs i>f tho Momorial tUlitimi i>f tho "Pix'iiLs of 
IlfiiTj- Tinii\ni, " 




THE niRlA 



"BREAK NOT HIS SWEET REPOSE" 



Jt'ND OF SAIU)HS Will) KKI.I 



This sequestered spot, tlie burial-plare of tlie fiailors who lost their lives in tlie t-iipture of Hilton Head by the 
Federal fleet on November 7, 1861, minht h&ve been designed to fit the poem l)y John -Vlbee. The live-oaks 
dr<K)p tenderly abo\e it and oaft a gloom around. ThrougJi it conies faintly "the sea's near murmur." 
Bnt though tbe mimes of men like these may be unknown to fame, they are not forgotten in their quiet rest- 
ing-places. Each Memorial Day brings the gratitude of a nation tliat was saved liecause they dared to die. 
1^18] 



Small tributes I but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day. 

Than when some cannon>moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 

Stoop, angels, hither from the skies! 

There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies. 

By mourning beauty crowned. 

Henkv Timhod. 



OVER THEIR GRAVES 

Over their graves rang once the bugle's call. 
The searching shrapnel and the crashing ball; 
The shriek, the shock of battle, and the neigh 
Of horse; the cries of anguish and dismay; 
And the loud cannon's thunders that appall. 

Xow through the years the brown pine-needles fall, 
The vines run riot by the old stone wall, 
By hedge, by meadow streamlet, far away, 
Over their graves. 

W'e love our dead where'er so held in thrall. 
Than they no Greek more bravely died, nor Gaul — 
A love that's deathless! — but they look to-day 
With no reproaches on us when we say, 
" Come, let tis grasp your hands, we're brothers all. 
Over their graves! " 

Henry Jerome Stockard. 



A GEORGIA VOLUNTEER 

The Hutlior of these verses was born in Lyons, New York, but on her 
rriagc to Oulcon Townscnd .she made her home in' New OrWns, How 
roughly she identified herself with her adopted section is evident, 

l''ar up the lonely mountain -side 

My wandering footsteps led; 
The moss lay thick beneath my feet, 

The pine sighed overhead. 




•'WHERE DEFEATED VALOR LIES" 

ftUGNOLlA CEMETERY AT CHAKLEHTON — HERE TIUROD HKAD HIS "oDe" 



This photograph pre£*?r\es the resting-place of the Confedemte soldiers over whom in 1867 
Tiinrod read his lost and finest production — the "Ode" presented opposite. This spreading 
tree is a fitting place for the utterance of one of the supreme ix)em9 in American literature. 
Timrod had spent his life in singing of his State and the South. He was fired by no ordinary 
devotion. But in no other effort did he light upon so lofty a sulyec t, and express his emotions 
v.ifh so much of artistic restraint. The view above shows how appropriate to the scene were 
iiis lines. Tlie gloom of these towering trees, the glint of marble slabs and columns, evokes 
at once the tender mood to which the genius of the Southern poet has given cla-ssic expression. 



The trace of a dismantled fort 

Lay ill the forest nave, 
And in the shadow near my path 

I saw a soldier's grave. 

The bramhle wrestled with the weed 

U]>on the lowly mound ;— 
Tlie simple head-hoard, ruiiely writ, 

Had rotted to the ground ; 
I raised it with a reverent hand, 

From dust its words to clear, 
But time had blotted all hut these — 

"A (ieorgia Volunteer!" 

1 saw the toad and scaly snake 

From tangled covert start, 
And hide themselves among the weeds 

AlK>ve the dead man's heart; 
But imdisturbed. in slee]> profound. 

Unheeding, there he lay; 
His eotfin but the mountain soil. 

His sliroud Confederate gray. 

I lieard tlie Shenandoah roll 

Along the vale below, 
I saw the Alleghanies rise 

Towards the realms of snow. 
The " Valley Campaign " rose to mind— 

Its leader's name — and then 
I knew the sleeper had been one 

Of Stonewall Jackson's men. 



Vet whence he came, what lip shall say— 

W^hose tongue will ever tell 
AVhat desolate<i hearths and hearts 

Have been because he fell? 
What sad-eyed maiden braids her hair. 

Her hair which he held dear? 
One lock of which perchance lies with 

The Georgia Volnnteer! 
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■OVER THEIR GRAVES RANG ONCE THE BUGLES CALL' 

Thcae [vsliae pliicra <if jjuldii-rs iipoii the firlil of Bull Run, the first severe battle, remiad Amerirans how wiilely Ihr hnrrur i>f war lisiti'd 
their IsnH in 18U1. Not only by old stone walls mioh as Stockard speaks of, but also where rude hpad- boards were creeled on I lie battle- 
fields, the crash ol battle had roared. Knee 180i, when Ibesepielurea wen- taken, agrateful nation has converted these wild placps inlo 
beautiful parks, lietler fit for prmervinp the numes of those wlio met di-atli whrre tell "The sfarchlnR shrnpncl and the erasliing ball." 




3II|P i^prttaye 




What mother, with long watching eyes, 

And white lips cold and dumh, 
Waits with apjjalling patience for 

Her darling boy to come? 
Her boy! whose mountain grave swells up 

Hut one of many a sear, 
Cut on the face of our fair lan<l. 

By gory-handed war. 




What fights he fought, what w()Uiids he wore. 

Are all unknown to fame; 
Kemember, on his lonely grave 

There is not e'en a name! 
That be foiigbt well and bravely too, 

And held his country dear, 
W'e know, else be had never l>een 

A Georgia Volunteer. 

He sleej)s — what need to (|uestioii now 

If he were wrong or right? 
He knows, ere this, whose cause was just 

In God the Father's sight. 
He wields no warlike weapons now. 

Returns no foeman's thnist^ 
Who but a coward would revile 

An honest soldier's dust? 




Roll, Shenandoah, proudly roll, 

Adown thy rocky glen, 
^\l)ove thee lies the grave of one 

Of Stonewall Jackson's men. 
lleneath the cedar and the ])ine. 

In solitude austere, 
TTnknown. uiuiamed. forgotten, lies 

A Georgia Volunteer. 



Maky Asirr.KV Townsknd. 




WHERE SOME OF 

'IIIK UEROIC DEAD 

LIE IN NATIONAL 

CEMETERIES 

Tlirae mlilemesses at hearistones 
liring vividly to mind the (vsting- 
placBtof our heroic dead. There were 
in 1910 eighty-four nationnl eemeteries 
BitUBlnl in twenty -fight diffeiriil 
Sutea. In them are buried «»7.(»7,i 
known (Imd and IA3.fl78 unknown. 
 lotnl of 3B0.75S. Of these the ceni- 




,-l.-r,v III S„l.li.TH Horn,- in Washingtor 
I'linliiins ri.:{int known dmil. a 
kiiuwn— a total oF 5.6^: thu -xi 
lit City Piwit 3.719 known draid, 1,*S0 
unknown — a tutolof 5,13)4; the one i 
Akvindria 3.401 known dearL 1*3 ui 
kno«Ti — a tolji] of S.SH. Iliit these 
liu'k mueh of being the lurgrat, 
V'icksburg. lO.OIS lie burinl; at Naah- 
lille, 16.533; at ArlinRton. Virginia. 

H1.*3*; and FroderiHtsbiirn. \'irginia. 

15.273, of whom li.7B5 are unknown. 




T BOLDIEBS nOMB. 
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ODK FOR DECORATION DAY 



Out! of the enrlii'st piiuiiis of its cIiin; 
'fi Odu II in II if est s a spirit us luliiiirtihlu 



this sL'k-ctioii from 1 
a it is now in-iiL'rul- 



{i^Iliint lirntlit'i-s of the generous Scmth, 
Foes for a day ami brothers for all time! 

1 charge you hy the memories of our youth, 

liy Yorktown's fieldaiul Montezuma's clime, 
Hold our (lead sacre<l — let them quietly rest 
In your unnumhere<l vales, where God thought best. 
Your vines and flowers learned long since to forgive. 
And o'er their graves a hroidered mantle weave: 
lie you as kind as they are, and the word 
Shall reach the Northland with each smiuiier bird, 
And tlioughts as sweet as summer shall awake 
IlesjKHisive to your kindness, and shall make 
Our iKrace the ])eace of brothers once again. 
And banish utterly the days of jiain. 

And ye, O Northmen! l)e ye not outdone 

In generous thought an<i deed. 
We all do need forgiveness, every tine; 

And they that give shall find it hi their need. 
Si)are of your flowers to deck the stranger's grave, 

Who died for a lost cause: — 
A soul more daring, resolute, and brave, 

Ne'er won a world's a])plause. 
A brave man's hatred ])au5es at the tomb. 
For him some Southern home was robed in gloom. 
Some wife or mother looked with longing eyes 
Through the sad days and nights with tears and sighs, 
Hope slowly harderiing into gaunt Despair, 
Then let your foeman's grave remembrance share; 
Pity a higher ehann to Valor lends. 
And in the realms of Sorrow all are friends. 

IIknrv Petkuson. 





Il(lLLYW(H)l) CKMKTKRV IN UK FIMIiNU, VITIIJTMA (flNFEDERATE GRAVES IX THE WILDKRSES-* 




The ti-mptcry at Antiptam. not far from the acenr of the p1iulo|[rapli above, taken »oon niter the battle on September 18-17, \mi, nm- 
laitis the graves oF 4.6R4 iK>ldien. of whieh l.8!l> are Riarkeil "imknown." Kven a froil memorial like the ont at the grave of tlic"(ieorgia 
Votuntccr" luiually failii to retunl th*^ native heath uf him who lien below, or to give any clue to thf eampaigui in wliirh he fought. 
These soidiera, like their romponions under the hemloeba in the Wilderness, must await the eall of the judgment day. The Hollywood 
(«metery at Richmond contains a larger host. Eightem thousimd ( 'onfederatv veterans there sleep in everlasting praie amid beauti- 
ful sumiundiiigs. -Ground them lie many uf Virginia's famuus sons, gi-neratiun after geoerotion of loved and honoral names. 
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THE TOURNAMENT* 



The bnllad w a rcviNcd form of an tariy poem by Sidney Lanier. 
" The Psalm of the West," in which it wan inNcrtcd, was written in 1876, 
and wuN one of the farliuHt Southern poemH to expreKH the feeling of 
national unity. The bright colorit and the medieval nimplicity of the 
treatment leml to this clear and l)eaiitiful fra^ent of allegory a 
dircctncKH of appeal that exprcKscK well the thankfulncsti in the poet's 
heart. Though Lanier's thought in 1876 ran in advance of that of 
contemporaries, SoutliornerN have come to share the joy of these linen 
and to hold the poet in even higher estimation for the breadth and 
justice of his views as well iis for the artistic quality of his verse. 



Ijists all white and blue in the skies; 

And the ])eoi)le liurried amain 
To the T<nirnament under the ladies' eyes 

Where jousted Heart and Urain. 



Itlojv, Herald, blow! There entere<l Heart, 

A youth in crimson and pold. 
Blow, Herald, blow! Brain stood apart, 

Steel-armored, glittering cold. 



Heart's palfrey caracoled gayly roimd, 

Heart tra-li-raed merrily; 
]iut }lraiii sat still, with never a .sound — 

Full cvnical-calin wa,s he- 



Heart's helmet-crest bore favors three 
From his lady's white hand caught; 

Krain'.s eusque was hare as Fact — not he 
Or favor gave or sought. 

• From "Poi'nw of Sidney Lanier"; copyrighted, 1884, 1891, by Mary 
D. Lanier; i>uhliHhed by Charles Sc-ribncr's Sons. 
[2MI 
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Pcteraon'a poem pnvedini; 
crlebntM the Iierit4t|(p of ^or- 
iuus history CDOinion tu Mortli 
and South utike The war- 
u this pHge lire 
all Southern; yet everj' Ameri- 
can cun share the pride of 
iM'holdiog these spots — tlie 
house where Wushington re- 
ceived ('omwallis's surrendpr; 
the Uimb of Polk, leader nf 
in when Seott and liis 
rs Toiijiht in "Monte- 
sclime"; the monument 
to the stalearaan Henry CUy; 
and the bomK'ks at Hntun 
torniy point under 



Roil 

five flapi — Frviieli i 



HIS1X)lll<- (iROlND AT BATON llOLGE, LOCISIANA 



Itritish in 1763. Spanish in 
1TT0, American in IHIO. and 
Confederate in IBBl. Here 
nearly every prominent officer 
in the linited States army 
since Ihe Revolution did duty 
—Wilkinson and the first 
Wade Hampton, afterward 
(iiuni's and Jeaup and Tay- 
lor. Iier.*s of IKia. Here 
V«lt saw hia first 
service. Hvre Lafayette was 
reccive^l, and Andrew Jadison 
bier Here was the home of 
Zachary Taylor, and o( hia bril- 
liant son "Dick." the Tonfcd- 
crate general, whoaum^ndered 
the lur^eat Southern amiy. 



Blow, Herald, blow! Heart shot a glance 

To catch his lady's eye; 
But Brain looked straight a-front, his lance 

To aim more faithfully. 

They charged, they struck; both fell, both bled; 

Brain rose again, ungloved; 
Heart fainting smiled, and softly said, 

" 3Ii/ love to my Beloved! " 



Heart and brain! No more be twain; 
Throb aTid think, one flesh again! 
I<o! they weep, they turn, they run; 
I-o! thcv kiss: Love, thou art one! 



SiDNEV liANIER. 




THE FlTUllK PRESIDENT OF THE CONFE»ER.\CY, WITH HIS WIFE 

THE FIRST OF SEVEN SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JEFFESSON UAV19 

Tliis picture, made from an old daguerreotype, forms as true a document of Jefferson Davis* human 
side as his letter concerning Grant on page 290. Davis was bom in Kentucky tlic year before Lincoln. 
His college education began in that State. In 1842 he entered West Point. Army service proved 
his ability to command. In the Mexican War he won distinction as colonel of the First Mississippi 
Volunteers by the famoua "reentering angle" at liuena Vista. As Senator from Mississippi and 
Secretary of War under President Pierce, lie l>eeame the accepted leader of the Southern party in 
their insistence on the doctrine of States' rights. Hb unanimous election as President of the Con- 
federacy on February 8, 1861, by tJie Congress at Montgomery, Alabama, was unsought. When 
the permanent government was established in 1862, he entered without opposition upon the six 
years' term. When tlie stress of war turned his iid ministration into a \'irtual dictatorship, he wielded 
enormous powers with the utmost fidelity. His milJtarj' training and experience had instilled him with 
such confidence in his military capacity that he maintained to the end a close control over all his 
generals. His wife, who [assessed all the charm of Southern womanhood, has left an a^'count of her 
husband that forms one of the most intimate and winning biographies written by an American author. 




The (WFond scene id the >eiies from Davis's career brings to mind the private aorronii that fell to his lot. 
On June 13. \S6i, while a hiuulre^l thuusand I'nion soldiers jirexwd nt (he very gatva o! Kicbmond, 
hu infant son. William Howell, lay at the point of death. The hnriusrfl statesman and ilevoted father 
wrote Mrs. Davis; ". , . My heart sunk within meat the news of the suffering of my angel baby. 
Your telegram of the ISth gives assurance of the subsidence of <lisrase. But the look of p^ and 
exhaustion, the gentle complaiat, 'I am tired,' which has fur so manj' years uppressed me, seems to 
have been revived; and imless God spares me another such trial, what is to become of me. 1 don't know. 
Dr. Garnctt will, I hope, reach you this morning. He carried with him what he regarded as a specific 
remedy. . . . My ease, my health, my property, my life, I can give to the cause of my country. The 
beroiam which could lay my wife and children on any sacrilidal altar a not mine. Spare us. good 
Lord." Yet he was subjected to peculiar trials. During the war a four-year-old son fell from a balcony 
and was instantly killed. Only two of his children surviv'ed him — Margaret, who married J. A. Hayes 
of I>enver, Colonulo. in IBT7. and Varina Anne Davis, favorably known as a writer, honored at many a 
veterans' reunion, and bdoved throughout the South ai "Winnie, the Daughter of the Confederacy." 




BROTHERHOOD ^ ^ 

"LET US HAVE PEACE" (^^ 

THE following significant sentences form part of the con- 
clusion to Cleneral (Jrant's " Personal Memoirs ": 

" The war has made us a nation of great power and intel- 
ligence. We have but little to do to preserve peace, happiness 
and prosperity at home, and the respect of other nations. Our cn,°t^ 

experience ought to teach us the necessity of the first; our | 

power secures the latter, c?^ 

" I feel that wc arc on the eve of a new era, when there is Q_^ 
to be great harmony between the Federal and Confederate. I 
cannot stay to be a living witness to the correctness of this 
prophecy; but 1 feel it within me that it is to lie so. The uni- 
versally kind feeling expressed for me at a time when it was 
supposed that each <lay would prove my last, seemed to me_ the 
beginning of the answer to ' Let us have peace.' 

" Ui.Ysstw SiMi'sox Grant." 




THE VOICE OF THE SOUTH 

WHEN General Grant was dying at Mount McGregor 
the Uoston Globe instructed its \ew Orleans corre- 
siKindent to interview .Teff'erson Davis. Mr. Davis was not 
seen personally, but a few days later he penned the following 
letter : 

" Dear Sir^ — Your request in behalf of a Boston journal- 
ist for me to prepare a criticism of (Jeneral (irant's militarj' 
career cannot be complied with for the following reasons: 

" 1. Gen. Grant is dying. 

" 2. Though he invaded our countr}', it was with an open 
hand, and, as far as 1 know, he al>etted neither arson nor pil- 
lage, and has since the war, I believe, showed no malignity to 
Confederates either of the military or civil sen'ice. 

■' Therefore, instead of seeking to disturb tlie quiet of his 
closing hours, 1 would, if it were in my power, contribute to 
the peace of his mind and the comfort of his Imdy. 

[Signed] " Jkptkrsok Davis." 
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THE INAUGURATION 

THIRD OF SEVEN SCENES FROM THE UFE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS 

It is the eighteenth of Febniary. 1861. The cloek on the State 
House of Alabama points to the hour of one. Jefferson Davis 
b being inaugurftteci as President of the Confederate States of 
Ameriea. The only photograph of the memorable scene was 
made by A. C Melntyre, the principal artist of Montgomery'. 
Davis had been elected on Febniary 9, 1861. by the provisional 
congress that had met there to form a Confederate Government. 
Although preferring high rank in the army to |X>litical position, 
Davis accepted. On February 18th he delivered a carefully 
prepared address to the throng here assembled. .\t the foot 
of the slope is the carriage of Judge Benajah Bibb, containing 
his daughter, who later became president of the Ladies' Me- 
morial A.ssociation. On July tO, 1860, the seat of the new 
Confederate Government was transferred to Richrnon<I, \'irginia. 



TIIK KULOGV OF SUMXER 

This sptcli WHS deli vend in tlif Hoiisi? of Ucpn.stritutivcs on April 
28. 1874. ScuHlor Cluirli.s Sumner of .M.issjicluisotts ]i,ul .iic-.l March 
11, 187+. Jiiul tin- Hoiis.- followed the Seimk- in p'lyirig n-spe.f to iiis 
mt'tiiorv liy suspi'iuiiiijf liusiness. Lui'Iiih (f. ('. Liiiiinr, Coiifjreft.simm 
from -Mississi])})!, wns invited by tlie Miissncliusetts lielegntioii to wecontl 
tlie resolution. Oiilv a perfurictorv piTformiiiice was expected, but iw 
I.anukr proceeded the stilbiesrs of the llousv aixl galleries iHcaiiie almost 
oppressive. Speaker Hhilne sat inotioiiless with tears running <i<>wn his 
ciut'ks. Opponents in many a hot debate, Deniocrnts and Kepuhlieuns 
alike, were nieltL-.i to te.irs." When he closed, all seemwl to hold their 
breath, as if to prolong the upell; then a hurst of liiarty anil sympa- 
thetic apphiusu broke from all over the House and the galleries, mu-Ii as 
had not been heard since the war. Of all the speeches delivered in both 
houses Lamar's alone was sent to all parts of the country by telegraph. 
The text here followed was from a copy in Lamar's own handwriting. 



MR. SPKAKKR: In rising to seoiiid tlie resolutions ju.st 
offered. I desire to add a few remarks which have oc- 
curred to nie as approjiriate to the occasion. I believe that tliey 
express a sentiment which pervades the hearts of all the [wople 
whose representatives are here assembled. Strange as, in look- 
ing back u])on the past, the assertion may seem, impossible as 
it would have been ten years ago to make it, it is not the less 
true that to-day Mississippi regrets the death of Charles Sum- 
ner, and sincerely unites in ])aying honors to his memory. Not 
because of the splemlor of his intellect, though in him was ex- 
tinguished one of the brightest of the lights which have illus- 
trated the councils of the government f<ir nearly a quarter of a 
century; not because of the high culture, the elegant scholar- 
ship, and the varied learning which revealed themselves so 
clearly in all his public efforts as to justify the a])plication to 
him of Johnson's felicitous expression, " lie touche<i nothing 
which he did not adorn;" not this, though these are qualities 
by no mean.s, it is to be feared, so common in public places as 
to make their disappearance, in even a single instatice, a matter 
of indifference; but because of those peculiar and strongly 
marked moral traits of his character which gave the coloring to 
the whole tenor of his singidarly dramatic ])ublic career; traits 
which made him for a long period to a large portion of his 





TUB PRESIDENT OF THE COXFEDERArV 



The tiiaU of the PreaideDcy were particularly severu to one of Davis'a delicntcly balanced temperament. Ao^rdinK tii 
Mrs. Dsvis. "he was abnontuilly Beniiitive to disapprobatioo; even a child's di8app^o^'al discompuwd him." She rrluli-s 
that OOP day, during the aecand year ot the war. "he came home, about seven o'clock, from his office, staggered up to a sofa 
ia his little private office and lay down. He derlinrd dinner, and I remaiaed by his side, onxinus anil afraid to ask what 
vioa the trouble whioh so oppressed him. In an hour or two he told me that the weight of ri'sponaibility oppitascd 
liim so that he telt lie would give all his limbs lo have some one with whom he could share it." But she adds in a later 
chapter, "As hope died out in the breasts of the rank and file of the Confederote army, the President's cournfte rose, 
and he WHS fertile in expedients to lupplj' lieGeiencies, and calm in the contemplation of the destruction of his deanat 
hopes, and the violent death he expected to be his." In all his trials his wife wa.s an unfai!iii||[ly sympathetic companion. 
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countrymen the object of as deep and passionate a hostility as 
t(» another he was one of enthusiastic admiration, and which are 
not the less tlie eaiise that now unites all these parties, ever so 
widely differing, in a common sorrow to-day over his lifeless 
remains. 

It is of these high moral qualities which I wish to speak; 
for these have been the traits which in after years, as I have 
considered the successive acts and utterances of this remarkable 
man. fastened most strongly my attention, and impressed them- 
selves most forcibly upon my imagination, my sensibilities, my 
heart. 1 leave to others to speak of his intellectual suj)eriority, 
of those rare gifts with which nature had so lavishly endowed 
him, and of the power to use them which he had actpiired by 
education. 1 say nothing of his vast and varied stores of his- 
torical knowledge, or of the wide extent of his reading in the 
elegant literature of ancient and modern times, or of his won- 
derful power of retaining what he had read, or of his readiness 
in <lra\ving upon tliese fertile resources to illustrate his own 
arguments. 1 say nothing of his eloquence as an orator, of his 
skill as a logician, or of his powers of fascination in the unre- 
strained freedom of the social circle, which last it was my mis- 
furtiuic not to have experienced. These, indeed, were the quali- 
ties which gave him eminence not only in our country, but 
thmughout tlie worhi ; and which have made the name of Charles 
Sumner an integral part of our nation's glorj-. They were the 
qualities which gave to those moral traits of which I have si>oken 
tlie iH>wer to nnpress themselves uiwn the historj' of the age 
and i>f civilizatitHi itself: and without wluch those traits. ho«'- 
ever intensely develo|Jetl, would have exerted no influence l>e- 
voihI the perstiual circle imme<liately surrounding their \Hm- 
scssor. More ekx|uent tongues than mine will do them justice. 
lA't mes}>eak of the characteristics which brought the illustrious 
Senator who has just passed away into direct and bitter antag- 
onism for vears with niv own State and her sister Stales of the 
South. 

Charles Siunuer was iHini with an instinctive love of free- 
dom, and was evliu-ateil from his earliest infancy to the belief 
that frtt\!om is the natural and indefeasible right of tver\- in- 
lellig^fut being having the outward form uf man. In him. in 
fact, this ort'T^l -a?ems to have been something more than a d<»c- 
trtne imbibed fr*''ni teachers, or a rt>ult of education. To him 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS A PRISONER 






PASSING THROUGH MATON, GfMIICUA, IX AX AMBL'L.VNCE 
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it was a grand intuitive truth, inscribed in blazing letters upon 
the tablet of his inner consciousness, to deny which would have 
been for him to deny that he himself existed. And along with 
this all-controlling love of freedom he i>ossessed a moral sensi- 
bility keenly intense and vivid, a conscientiousness which would 
never permit him to swerve by the breadth of a hair from what 
he pictured to himself as the path of duty. Thus were com- 
bined in him the characteristics which have in all ages given to 
religion her martyrs and to patriotism her self-sacrificing 
heroes. 

To a man thoroughly permeated and imbued with such a 
creed, and animated and constantly actuated by such a spirit 
of devotion, to behold a human being or a race of human beings 
restrained of their natural right to liberty, for no crime by him 
or them committed, was to feel all the belligerent instincts of 
his nature roused to combat. The fact was to him a wrong 
which no logic could justify. It mattered not bow humble in 
the scale of rational existence the subject of this restraint might 
be, how dark his skin, or how dense his ignorance. Ilehind all 
that lay for him the great principle that liberty is the birthright 
of all humanity, and that every individual of every race who 
has a soul to save is entitled to the free<Iom which may enable 
him to work out his salvation. It mattered not that the slave 
might he contented with his lot ; that his actual condition might 
be immeasurably more desirable than that from which it had 
transplanted him ; that it gave him physical comfort, mental and 
moral elevation, and religious culture not |H>ssessed by his race 
in any other condition; that his bonds had not been placed upon 
his hands by the living generation ; that the mixed social system 
of which he formed an element had been regarded by the fathers 
of the republic, and by the ablest statesmen who had risen up 
after them, as too complicated to be broken up without danger 
to society itself, or even to civilization; or, finally, that the 
actual state of things had been recognized and explicitly sanc- 
tioned by the ver>' organic law of the republic. \Veighty as 
these considerations might be, formidable as were the difficulties 
in the way of the practical enforcement of his great principle, 
he held none the less that it must sooner or later Ik enforced, 
though institutions and constitutions should have to give way 
alike before it. But here let me do this great man the justice 
which, amid the excitement of the struggle between the sections 
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Sir.NATURES 

Tt) THK 
JEFTORSOX 
DAVIS BAIL- 
BOND— HOn.UK 

GREELEV'H 
COMES THIRD 

Jefferson Davb wiu 
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— now past — I may have been disposed to deny him. In this 
fiery zeal, and tliis earnest warfare against the wrong, as he 
viewed it. there entered no enduring personal animosity toward 
the men whose lot it was to he horn to the system which he 
denounced. 

It has heen the kindness of the sympathy which in these 
later years he has displayed toward the impoverished and suf- ^'^ & 
fering people of the Southern States that has unveiled to me | 

the genenius and tender heart wliich beat beneath the bosom of 
the zealot, and has forced me to yield him the tribute of my i 

respect — I niiglit even say of my admiration. Nor in the mani- ^f^ 

festation of tliis has there been anything which a proud and 1 

sensitive people, smarting under the sense of recent discomfiture - 'S^ :*> 

and present sufTcriug. niiglit not frankly accept, or which would 
give them just cause to susjject its sincerity. For though he 
ruistni his voice, as soon as he believed the momentous issues of 
this great military ainfiict were decided, in behalf of amnesty 
to the vanquished; and though lie stood forward, ready to wel- 
come hack as hnrthers. and to re-establish in their rights as citi- 
zens. th<tse whose valor had nearly riven asunder the Union he 
lovetl; yet he always insisted that the most aniple protection 
and the largest safeguards should lie thrown around the liber- 
ties of tlie newly enfranchised African race. Though he knew 
very well that of his conquered fellow-citizens of the South by 
far the larger jwrtion, even those who most heartily acquiesced 
in and desired the alxilition of slavery, seriously questioned the 
expediency of investing, in a single day. and without any pre- 
liminary t\itelage. so vast a body of inexperienced and unin- 
structed men with the full rights of freemen and voters, he 
M'ould tolerate no halfway measures upon a iMtint to him so vital. 

Inde«l. immediately after the war, while other minds w^re 
occupying themselves with different theories of reconstruction, 
lie (lid not hesitate to impress most emphatically upon the ad- 
ministration, not only in ptddic, but in the confidence of private 
intercourse, his imconipromising resolution to oppose to the 
last any and every scheme which should fail to provide the sur- "^ '^^ 

est guarantees for the personal freedom and political rights of | 

the race which he had undertaken to protect. ^VIlether his ^o^ 

measures to secure this result showetl him to he a practical 
statesmen or a theoretical enthusiast, is a question on which any 
decision we may pronounce to-dav must await the inevitable 
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Onlusi^umfrDmCaiiadainlSeS JprTrrsufi Davis puds visit to Biiltimore.andstuodEorthispirturf.'. ll ri'vouls 
the lines of pain drawn by the sufferings of thrw jeam. Twelve days after liia eapture Le liud bifn imjiris- 
oneH in Fortress Monroe in a low cell. Tlierc he was kept more than four months. Then more comfortable 
qiiartcm were assigned. His uttendinK physieinn, though a strong Republican, was tumpletely woo )>y the 
charm of the Southern geotleman and published an aceount of iiis prison life that aroused publie sympathy for 
the most distinguiiihcd prisoner <!ver held in the I'nited Stales. On May IS. 18GT. Davis was Indieted for 
treason in the United Slates Circuit Court for the district of Virginia, whereupon he was admitted to bail for 
flUO.OOO. signed by Horaee Gnvlcy and fourteen othem. ftlien Davis »-as released be was gn>eted with deaf- 
vmtig cheers, huzzas, and waving of hats. He was included in the general amnesty uf Christmas Day. 18G8. 
and was released in February, 1800, The twenty renuining yeats of his life were spent chiefly in Mississippi, 



revision of posterity. The spirit of niajfiianiniity, therefore, 
which breathes in his utterances and manifests itself in alt his 
acts affecting the South during the last two years of his life, 
was as evidently honest as it was grateful to the feelings of 
those toward whom it was displayed. 

It was certainly a gracious act toward the South — though 
unhappily it jarred upon the sensibilities of the j)eople at the 
other extreme of the Union, and estranged from him the great 
b(Kly of his ])olitical friends — to propose to erase from tlic ban- 
ners of the national army tlie mementos of the bUxniy inter- 
necine struggle, which might be regarded as ussuiling the pride 
or wounding the sensibilities of the Southern people. That 
proposal will never be forgotten by that people so long as the 
name of Charles Sunmer lives in the memory of man. IJut, 
while it touched the heart of the South, and elicited her i>ro- 
found gratitude, her j)eople would not have asked of the Xorth 
such an act of self-renunciation. 

Conscious that they themselves were animated by devotion 
to constitutional lilwrty, and that the brightest ])ages of history 
are replete with evidences of the depth and sincerity of that 
devotion, they cannot but cherish the recollections of sacrifices 
enihired, the battles fought, and the victories won in defense of 
their hapless cause. AtkI respecting, as all tnie and brave men 
must respect, the martial spirit with which the men of the North 
vindicated the integrity of the Union, and their devotion to the 
principles of human freedom, they do not ask, they do not wish 
the North to strike the mementos of her heroism and victory 
from either records or monuments or battle flags. They would 
rather that both sections should gather up the glories won by 
each section: not envious, but ))roud of each other, and regard 
them a common heritage of American valor, 

I>et us ho])e that future generations, when they rememlier 
the deeds of heroism and devotion done on both sides, will speak 
not of Northern prowess and Southern courage, but of the hero- 
ism, fortitude, and courage of Americans in a war of ideas; a 
war in which each section signalized its consecration to the ]>rin- 
eiples, as each nndcrst<K)d them, of American liberty and of the 
cotistituticm received from their fathers. 

It was my misfortune, ]x:rhaj)s my faidt, personally never to 
have known this enfinent philanthropist and statesman. The im- 
pulse was often strong upon me to go to him and offer liini my 




A PICTURE FUIX OF MEANING TO READERS OF L^VMAR'S -'EULOGY" 

NEUROES AT THE Rl'INS OF THE HK'IIMOND AND PETERSBURG BKIDGE AT RICHMOND IN APHIL, 1803 



Everyone knows Unit tlie carp-free black people Mttirg before the unruffled pool are in someway 
connecteti with the wreck of war that looms behind. A viewpoint of this relation, a^ warmly human 
as it is broad and national, is taken by Lamar in his "Eulogy of Sumner." Charles Sumner at the 
time of his deatli had for a generation been prominent in anti-.slavery agitation. His oration in IS-i.i 
on "The True Grandeur of Nations" attracted attention even in England. With his election to the 
United States Senate, in 1851, at the age of forty, he stepped forward to a position of nati<)nai leader- 
ship. Before and after tlie war few national 6gures aroiLsed more opposition in the South than 
Charles Sumner. He created a storm in 1850 by his speech in the Senate on "The Crime Against 
Kansas, " in whicli he reflected on South Carolina and on Senator Butler from that State. Preston 
Brooks, a South Carolina Representative and a relative of Butler, found Sumner alone at his desk in 
the Senate Chamlier. and beat him over the head with a cane until Sumner fell senseless to the floor, 
receiving spinal injuries from which he never entirely recovered. Sumner, when able some years 
later to return to his seat, continued his opposition to slavery, and was prominent in securing to the 
(reedmcn citizen.ship and the ballot. No later than 1874, true patriotism had succeeded passion so 
notably that Lamar's "Eulogy" was greeted with warm applau§e by representatives of all sections. 
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hand, and my heart with it, and to express to him my thanks for 
his kind and consiilerate course toward the jjeople with whom I 
am identified. If I did not yield to that impulse, it was because 
the thought occurred that other days were coming in which such 
a demonstration might he more opi>ortune, and less hable to mis- 
construction. Suddenlj', and without premonition, a day has 
come at last to which, for such a i>urposc, there is no to-morrow. 
My regret ts therefore intensified by the thouglit that I failed 
to sjieak to him out of the fulness of my heart while there was 
yet time. 

How often is it that death thus brings unavailingly back 
to our remembrance opportunities unimproved; in which gen- 
erous 0%'ertures, prompted by the heart, remain unoffered; 
frank avowals which rose to the lips remain unspoken; and the 
injustice and wrong of bitter resentments remain unrepaired! 
Charles Sumner, in life, believed that all occasion for strife 
and distrust between the North and South had passed away, 
and that there no longer remained any cause for continued es- 
trangement between these two sections of our common coun- 
try. Are there not many of us who believe the same thing? Is 
not that the common sentiment — or if it is not, ought it not to 
be — of the great mass of our people, North and South? Bound 
to each other by a conuiion constitution, destined to Uve to- 
gether under a common government, forming unitedly but a 
single member of the great family of nations, shall we not now 
at last endeavor to grow toward each other once more in heart, 
as we are already indissolubly linked to each other in fortunes? 
Shall we not, over the honored remains of this great champion 
of human liberty, this feehng sympatliizer with liuman sorrow, 
this earnest pleader for the exercise of liuman tenderness and 
charity, lay aside tlie concealments which ser\'e only to perpet- 
uate misunderstandings and distrust, and frankly confess that on 
both sides we most earnestly desire to l>e one; one not merely 
in conmmnity of language and literature and traditions and 
country ; but more, and better than all that, one also in feeling 
and in heart? Am I mistaken in this? 

Do the concealments of which I speak still cover animosi- 
ties which neither time nor reflection nor the march of events 
have yet sufficed to subline? I cannot beheve it. Since I liave 
been here I have watche<l with anxious scrutiny your sentiments 
as expressed not merely in public debate, but in the abandon 
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Thi: ainglc-mindednras. the moral grujiileiir ataniped Upon tiunmers fraturrs are revMileil in this liftlike pcrtlniit. 
Even those whose polilical ronvictiirtia nert- diflerenl. though equnlly intnue, cnuld aftree with the estimate of hia 
biographer, Moorfield Storey: "Charlca Sunmcr was a great man in his absolute fidelity to principle — his un- 
flinching devotion to duty, his indifference to selfish mnaJderatioM, his high scorn uf iui3lJung pi-tty or mean." 
He had eondnced hinmelf that suffra|{c was n right and not a prli-ilege. and al] the force <if Ws intellect and char. 
acter was devoted to aceoniplishing what he thought was right. The eulogy by Laniar [lays him fitting Irilmtc, 
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of jxrritofiiil miiHfJerice. I know well the sentiments of these, 
f(iy Soiitfi<;rri lin;tlterK, wIkjm; hearts are !>o infolded that the 
ft^Aiuff of each iit the feeling of all: and I !>ee on bcjth sides only 
tli«; ht^^ititiff of a C(*rutraint. which each apjiarently hesitates 
t(/ disffiiiiD. The South — prcjstrate, ex)iau!ite<l, drained of her 
lifehlo<»<l, an well as of her material resources, yet stilt hon- 
«/rahle and tnie — accej'ts the hitter award of the bloody arbitra- 
nifrtt without rescrvatioti, resohitely determined to abide the 
r<;<>ijlt with chivalrous fidelity; yet, as if struck dumb by the 
ina^iiftudc of her reverses, she suffers on in silence. The 
\orth, exultant in her trinmph, and elated by snccess, still 
{'h<'rihli<;s, as wc are assured, a heart full of maf^ianimous emo- 
tionit toward her disarmed and discomfited antagonist; and yet, 
Hs if mastered by some mysterious spell, silencing ber better 
impulses, her words and acts are the words and acts of sus- 
pii'ion ftiid distrust. 

Would that the spirit of the illustrious dead whom we 
Innn-nt to-day coidd s|K.-ak from the grave to both parties to 
this dfrplorable discf)rd in tones which should reach each and 
every heart throngliout tliii* broad territory; " My countrymen! 
know one another, and you will love one another." 

Lucius Quintus C'inl'ISSatus I^amab. 
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SOUTH 

il Hoi-iitv of \c-» 



■n-il iM'f.iri- till- Now Kiifjliinil Hoi-ktv of New York City tit 
tJK- (liiiii'T of l>(-('<-MiI)<-r Hi, IKHfJ. Ill r('>i[><)iis<-'to nn ur^iit InvitHtion 
Ili'iit'v W. (ti'iuly, llii'ii tiiniiHf{iiifr oilitor of the Atliuitti Conntltutlon, 
iiIIi-ikIi'iI Itii' I>iinc(iii-I, (-\pi-('t iiig to inaki- n. tiioiv foriiml ri-spoiiNu to tlic 
loiihl or " 'I'lu- Soiilli." Hut till' o<THfiion pruvoil iiispiriiiK- The Rcv- 
rivii.l T. DiWill TiihiiaK'' Npol"- "'" "<*'<' '""' ^»-«' l'''»Nhions." Near 
(;ni.l.V s,A (iriuntl Williinii Tt-euimeh Shiriiiaii. who hiid iiiarchc<l 
Vfc^B IhrimV' lii^ ""tivr Shih- of (JeorBia with fire and NWord. "When I 

PJ/y f il lu.VMlf <m ni.v r.rt." lu- Nai.l. .le.serihing tlie scene on his return to 

, -^N Athiiitn. •• rvrrv iiiive in nu- hoiiv waN Mtrntig as lig}it n.s a fidille-striiiK, 

^^^^"^^ "lilt "" Mi'iii 11" I i>|ii'Mei! my nunitli it eame riiM)iitig out," Thus the 

impromptu etTort front 





"WHILE OTHER XHNDS WERE OCCUPYING THEJiSELVES WITH DHEERENT THEORIES 
OF RECONSTRUCTION." 

A SCENE rOSTKMWHAHY WITH SI'MNEK's " UNCOMPROMISmfl HKHOHJTIOn" KKKEKKEt) TO UY LAUAK 

The lively scene in Itntoii Rouge, Ltmisiaika, just after the war, is typical of eiirly reconstruction in the 
Soutli. The wagon is filled with a military band, the flags are regimental colors, and the vehicle itself 
is a military wagon. The music has attracted not only a crowd of Imys and men, but a woman with a eliild 
in her arnis is standing in the door of the bakery where cakes and pies are advertised for saile, and in the 
i«econd-story window above her another woman is gazing timidly from behind the shutter. E\idently 
the laiididate for the State Seiiat« is making some progress. Reconstniction in the South was not no long 
a period as some may suppose. The first attempts to reorganize the state govcmments, like the one here 
pictured, were under tlie protection of Federal military forces. The meii.>iure8 taken were sometimes harsli, 
but the execution of martial law was honest. Most of the governments were left in the hands of civil author- 
ities in 1868. "Cari>et-baggers" and "scalawags" then held sway until the better class of citizens could 
come into control. But in 1874 their power was overthrown, except in Louisiana and South Carolina. 





■■HIS TRADE DESTROYED ■—ILHSTRATIONS H)R GRADVS WORDS 



es of ruined bdustrics in the singlp Southern city of Richmond prove how diacouraging a reality confronted the C.oolni- 
erale soldier on his rrfurn Lomr. Ei-cn the words of the orator Grady are faint In comparison with the almost hopeless fulitre that lay 
before his people in 1865. All Ihi'ir movable cupital wiu< exhausted. The banks had failed. The State and Confolersle bonds were 
worthlcas. The railroads were rained: the dties disconsolate ; the labor system revolutioniied. Bui, as Henry Watterson says, the 
South " was poor and in boadage ; she was set free, and she had to go to work; she went to work, and she is richer than ever before. 




"HE FINDS HIS HOL'SE IN RUINS'"— ILU'STRATIONS ¥XiR GRADVS WORDS 

On this pnge uppcur homci and public building:! nTeckcd by the conflagration during Ihe evacualion lA Riclimund uD the njght of April 
i. ISIi5. The flames swept up from the river, threatening to devour the whole town. The Union troops, iUTi\-ing about eight o'clock on 
tilt' iiiomitig of April 3d, found the dty a aceun ut wild contusion. They were ordered to press into service every able-bodied nuin. 
Onli with gnaX difficulty were the flames extinguished by two o'do<:l[. A beautiful residence-district lay utterly devnslatiil. 





A DKSOIATE GARDEN 

III the spring of 1865, this charming Southern garden in Petersburg 
did not bloom as had been its wont. The thundering cannon of 
Grant's besieging army had laid in ruins many a noble old mansion. 
Even where the non-combatants could dwell in comparative safety, 
they suffered for want of the necessaries of life. In the whole oS 
Virginia there was not enough of either meat or bread to sustain 
the Confederate troops that had suffered far more severely than 
the citizens during the unusually hard winter just past. But after. 
tlie war, the leaders, whose liomes were in ruins, did not sit down in< 
despair. The cities of the Southland arose in new beauty, and the 
manifold problems of a new era were st udied with a courage Grady 
does well to prai.se. From the e\hau.stion of niereile.'i.s war, from 
WTeckagc such as this, the South rose renewed like the fabled phenix. 




A few steps across the garden, toward the same roofless home of 
the page facing, opens sadder destruction of the exquisite Georgian 
architecture. Toward the close of tl»e siege, many scenes like this 
awaited the army photographer. Homes that had once reposed 
peacefully in the light of luxury and sparkled with gaiety now 
stood in ruins, grim tokens that Sherman's terse definition of 
war is true. And yet tiie South fought on. Never has the 
world seen greater devotion to a cause. Grander than this de- 
votion was the resolute meeting of the problems left by the war. 
An entirely new social order, in which Southern leaders profoundly 
disbelieved, might well have appalled the stoutest heart. But 
the present prosperity of the whole section proves that hearts 
were not appalled. The dauntless energy of the Anglo-Saxon 
has gained again a \'ictory more precious than any won in war. 
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MY friends, Dr. Talmage has told you that the typical 
American is yet to come. Let me tell you that he has 
already come. Great types, like valuable plants, are slow to 
flower and fruit. But from the union of these colonists, Puri- 
tans and Cavaliers, from the straightening of their purposes 
and the crossing of their blood, slow perfecting through a cen- 
tury, came he who stands as tlie first typical American, the first 
who comprehended within himself all the strength and gentle- 
ness, all the majesty and grace of this republic — Abraham Ijin- 
coln. He was the sum of Puritan and Cavalier, for in his 
ardent nature were fused the virtues of both, and in the depths 
of his great soul the faults of both were lost. He was greater 
than Puritan, greater than Cavalier, in that he was American, 
and that in his hoTiest form were first gathered the vast and 
thrilling forces of his ideal government — charging it with such 
tremendous meaning and elevating it so much above human 
sufl'ering that martyrdom, though infamously aimed, came as 
a fitting crown to a life consecrate<l from the cra<lle to human 
liberty. Let us, each cherishing his traditions and honoring his 
fathers, build with reverent hands to the type of this simple but 
sublime life, in which all types are honored, and in our common 
glory as Americans there will be plenty and to spare for your 
forefathers and for mine. 

Dr. Talmage has drawn for you, with a master's hand, the 
picture of your returning armies. He has told you how, in the 
pomp and circumstance of war, they came back to you, march- 
ing with proud and victorious tread, reading their glory in a . 
nation's eyesi Will you bear with me while I tell you of an- 
other army that sought its home at the close of tlie late war — 
an army that marcljed home in defeat and not in victory — in 
pathos and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, 
and to hearts as loving as ever welcome<I heroes home! Let me 
picture to you the f(M)tsc>re Confederate soldier, as buttoning 
up in his faded gray jacket the parole which was to bear testi- 
mony to his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face 
southward from Appomattox in April, 18G5. Think of him 
as ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeeblal by want and 
wounds; having fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, 
wrings the hand of his comrades in silence, and lifting his tear- 
stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot 
the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and 
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■THIS IIEKO IN GILW WITH THE HKART OF GOLD" 

This portrait of a young Conffdprate I'Dliintitr raugbt the eye of the New York sculptor Ruckstuhl, wWle he waa 
designing the nuignificeni moDuminit tu he crfcted in Baltimore by tlie Maryland Society of tlic Daughters ol tlic 
Confederacy, Tlie photograph was taken in April. 1801, when the boy solcUcr. Henry Howe Cook, hod been pro- 
moted at the age of sei-enteen from the ranks of Company D, Firtit Tenneasee Regiment, to a lieutenancy in Cora- 
paoj- F of the Forly-tourth Tennessee, in B. R. Johnson's lirigaile. At the outbreak of the war proper arms were 
scarcer In the Confederacy than uaiforma. Private Cimk's trig costume contrasts sluiTply with the big hunting- 
knife and the old-fasliioned pistol with its ramrod and percussion trigger. His glance is direct and fearless: yet 
he is almost loo young to look blood-thirsty, even with the lethal weapon thrust in his belt. Working in the spirit 
which Grady so eloquently drscribeji, he continued to rise after Ihe war was over. As a lawyer he wos eminently 
succi'ssful and in after yl-u^^ was honored by the people of Tennessee ailh the cliancelli.r.siiip b its court sjstem. 



Sijp 5J«u ^Dutij ******* 

iiffjins the slow and j)aiiiful journey. Wliut does he find — let 
me ask yon «ho went to yonr homes eager t() find, in the wel- 
come you liad justly earned, full jjayment for four years' sac- 
rifice^what dties he find when, having followed the battle- 
stained cross against overwhelming (Kids, dreading death not 
half so nindi as surrender, he reaehes the home he left so pros- 
perous and heantiful^ He finds his house in ruins, his farm 
devastated, his slaves free, his stock killed, his ham empty, his 
traile destmyed, his money worthless; his social system, feudal 
in its magnificence, swept away; his people without law or legal 
status: his couira<les slain, and the burdens of others heavy on 
his shoidders. Crushed hy defeat, his very traditions gone; 
without money, credit, employment, material, or training; and 
i>esiiles all this, confronted with the gravest pniMeni that ever 
met human intelligence^ — the establishing of a status for the 
vast body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do — this hero in gray with a lieart of gold? 
Does he sit down in sulleimess and desjjairf Not for a day. 
Surely (iod. who ha<l stripped him of his ]m)spcrity, inspired 
him in his adversity. ^Vs ruin was never beforc so overwhelm- 
ing, never was restoration swifter. The soldier stepped from 
the trenches into the furrow: horses that had charged Federal 
guns marched before the plow, and fields that run red with 
human hlood in April were green with the harvest in .Time; 
women reared in luxury cut up their dresses and made brceelies 
for their husbands, and. with a })atience and a heroism that fit 
women always as a garment, gave their hands t<j work. There 
was little bitterness in all this. Cheerfulness and frankness 
prevailed. "Hill Arp " struck the key-n(»te when he said: 
" Well. I killed as many of them as they did of me. and now I'm 
going to work." Or the soldier returning home after defeat 
and roasting some corn on tlie roadside, who made the remark 
to his comrades: " Von may leave the South if you want to, but 
1 am going to Sandersville, kiss my M'ife and raise a crop, and 
if the Yankees f<M)l with ine any more. I'll whip 'em again." I 
want to say to (General Sherman— who is considered an able 
man in our j>arts. though some people think he is kind of care- 
less about fire — that from the ashes be left us in 18*J4 we have 
raise<l a brave and l)eaiitiful city; that somehow or (jthcr we 
have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our homes, 
and have builded therein not one ignoble prejudice or memory. 
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"ins SOCIAL SYSTEM. FEIIDAL IN ITS MAGNIFICENCE, SyVEFT AWAY" fl^^| 

The ptuitaUoo of the nttrnptons. one of Ok finest in the whole South, fittingly illiutntra Gndy's Blliision. The Wade Hampton here 
■poken of was not n states-right's man. but when seersirion was deei Jed on he entered energetirally into the preparalions tor war. "Hamp- 
ton's Legion," raised and equipped from his private wnkltll, was prominent throughout the conflict. Hampton himselF [ought n-ith 
them at Bull Run and up to the Ume he was wounded at Fair Oalu, in the PenmauU campaign. He was in the Gettysburg campaign 
asaleoileroFcavalry. being wounded three times in the bailie. In ISM ho berBmeespeeiully distinguished for his fights against Sher- 
idan in the Shenandoah. The ability displayet! there was rewarded by Lee. who made him commander of nil the eavalrj" in the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Hampton fought to the end. commanding the cavalry in Johnston's army at the time of his surrender. Even 

of theante-hellum system, he devoted hU energies to rebuilding Ihe South and securing full aecepUnce of the issues of the war. In 1870 
he bocim? Governor of South Carolina, and from 1878 to 1S»I served as United Suies Senator His career bears out Grady's speech. 



But in all this what have we aceomplislied? What is the 
sum of our work? We have found out that in the general suni- 
niary, the free negro counts more than he did as a slave. 
We have jilanted the schoollionse on the hilltop and made it 
free to white and hlack. We have sowed towns and cities in 
the place of theories, and put business above politics. We 
have challenged your spinners in Massachusetts and your iron- 
makers in I'ennsylvania. We have learned that the $400,000,- 
000 annually received from our cotton crop will make us rich, 
when the supplies that make it are home-raised. We have 
reduced the commercial rate of interest from twenty-four to 
six i>er cent, and are floating four per cent bonds. We have 
learned that one northern inmiigrant is w(»rth fifty foreigners, 
and have smoothed the path to the southward, wiped out the 
place where JIason and Dixon's line used to be, and hung out 
the latchstring to you and yours. We have reached the point that 
marks perfect harmony in every household, when the husband 
confesses tliat the ]>ies which his wife cooks are as good as those 
his mother used to bake; and we admit that the sun shines as 
brightly and the moon as softly as it did " before the war." We 
have established thrift in city and countrj'. We have fallen in 
love with work. AVe have restoral comfort to homes from 
which culture aiid elegance never departed. We have let econ- 
omy take root an<I spread among us as rank as the crabgrass 
wliich sprung from Sherman's cavalry camps, until we are 
ready to lay mlds on the (ieorgia Yankee as he manufactures 
relics of the battlefield in a one-story shanty and squeezes jjure 
olive oil out of his cotton seed, against any down-easter that 
ever swapped wooden nutmegs for flannel sausages in the val- 
leys of Vermont. Above all, we know tliat we have achieved 
in these " piping times of peace " a fuller independence for the 
South than that which our fathers sought to win in the forum 
by their eloquence or comjiel in the field by their swords. 

It is a rare privilege, sir. to have had part, however humble, 
in this work. Never was nobler duty confided to human liands 
than the upliftiTig and the upbuilding of the prostrate and 
bleeding South — misguided, perhaps, but beautiful in her suf- 
fering, and honest, brave, and generous always. In the record 
of her social, industrial, an<l political illustration we await with 
confiilcnce the verdict of the world. 

Hut what of the negro? Have we solved the problem he 
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SHOT-RTODLED HOMES IN FREDERICKSBIRG. VraGINIA ^ 

How widespread vua the oondiliun of affiiirs descrilied by Grudy ss coiifroDting the Cunfcderate soldier on his return home, appears in 
aueh pictiHrs. The havoc was the result of llurnside'a bombardment of Decenit>er II. 186i. When the Confedcmle sharpshooters 
from the roofs aod windows o( the houses In Frodprickshurg oprni-d fire on the pontonirTs. the Fnieral artillery ut once returned the fire, 
at 7 A.M., and continued it incessantly until one o'clock in the afternoon. Despite a bombardment which laid the town in ruins, volun- 
teers from the Seventh Michigan and Nineteenth Mnssachliaelts finally luid to lie smt over to drive off the stubborn sharpshooters. 




presents, or progressed in honor and equity toward solution? 
Let the record speak to the point. No section shows a more 
prosperous laboring population than the negroes of the Soutli, 
none in fuller sympathy with the employing and land-owning 
class. He shares our school fund, has the fullest protection of 
our laws and the friendship of our people. Self-interest, as well 
as honor, demand that he should have this. Our future, our 
very existence depends upon our working out this problem in 
full and exact justice. We understand that when Lincoln 
signed the emancipation proclamation, your victory was as- 
sured, for he then committed you to the cause of human liberty, 
against which the arms of man cannot prevail — while those of 
our statesmen who trusted to make slaverj' the corner-stone of 
the Confederacy doomed us to defeat as far as they could, com- 
mitting us to a cause that reason could not defend or the sword 
maintain in the sight of advancing civilization. 

Had Mr. Toombs said, which he did not say, " that he 
would call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill," he 
would have been foolish, for he might have known that when- 
ever slavery became entangled in war it must i>erish, and that 
the chattel in human flesh ended forever in New England when 
your fathers — not to be blamed for parting with what didn't 
pay — sold their slaves to our fathers — not to be praised for 
knowing a paying thing wlien they saw it. The relations of 
the Southern people with the negro are close and cordial. We 
remember with what fidelity for four years he guarded our de- 
fenseless women and children, whose husbands and fathers were 
fighting against his freedom. To his eternal credit be it said 
that whenever he struck a blow for his own liberty he fought 
in open battle, and when at last he raised his black and humble 
hands that the shackles might be struck ofl', those hands were 
mnocent of wrong against his helpless charges, and worthy to 
be taken in loving grasp by every man who honors loyalty and 
devoti<)n. Ruffians have maltreated him, rascals have misled 
him, philanthropists established a bank for him, but the South, 
with the North, protests against injustice to this simple and 
sincere people. To liberty and enfranchisement is as far as the 
law can carry the negro. The rest must be left to conscience and 
common sense. It must be left to those among whom his lot is 
cast, with whom he is indissolubly connected, and whose pros- 
perity depends upon their possessing his intelligent sympathy 
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^■HAT THE COiVFEDERATE SOLDIER FOUND— A MISSISSIPPI VALLEY MILL 



This Rlooniy sc-eue is a reminder of the fate that befell the Mississippi vsillcy nnd iiijiiiy another fertile 
region of the South. Western raids throughout the war destroyed hundreds of miles of railroad, hunied 
the cars, and blew up the locomotives, fell upon tanneries and shoe-factories, wrecked arseuals, captured 
twmmissary stores, put the torch to cotton -factories, and in every possible way crippled the resources 
of the South for continuing the struggle. General Grant tells of an incident at his capture of Jackson, 
Mississippi, on May 14, 1863. Slierman was instructed to destroy "the railroads, bridges, factories, 
workshops, arsenals, and cver^-thing \aluahle for the supiwrt of the enemy, " The two generals went 
into a very valuable cotton-factory, where the machinery was running at full speed and all the hands 
were at work, as if the city had not fallen into the hands of the enemy. HTiile the military leaders 
st(K>d there, hundreds of yards of canvas rolled out from the looms with the .stamp of the Confederate 
Quarterma.tter's Department upon it. It was to be used in tents. After looking on tJie busy scene 
for a few minutes, the order was given for the place to be vacated, and within an hour the building and 
its warehouses were In flames. The next day the work of destruction was .so thoroughly accomplished 
that "Jackson as a railroad center or Government depot of stores and military factories," it was re- 
ported, could be of little use for at least six months. 




and confidence. Faith has been kept with him, in spite of 
calumnious assertions to the contrary J)y those who assume to 
speak for us or by frank t)pj)onents. Faith will l>e kept with 
him in the future, if the South holds her reason and integrity. 

Hut have we kept faith with you? In the fullest sense, yes. 
When I^ee surrendered — I don't say when Johnston surren- 
dered, because I understand he still alludes to the time when 
he met (ieneral Sherman last as the time when he determined 
to abandon any further i)rosecution of the stnijfgle — when I^ee 
surrendered, I say, and Johnston ([uit, the South became, and 
has since been, loyal to the Union. We fought hard enough to 
know that we were whipi)e<I, and in perfect frankness accepted 
as final the arbitrament of the sword to which we had appealed. 
The South foimd her jewel in the toa<rs hea<l of <Iefeat. The 
shackles that ha<I held her in narrow limitations fell forever 
when the shackles of the negro slave were broken. Under the 
old regime the negroes were slaves to the South ; the South was 
a slave to the system. The old plantation, with its simple police 
regulations and feudal liabit, was the only tyi)e possible under 
slavery. Thus was gathered in tlie hands of a splendid and 
chivalrie oligarchy the substance that should have been diffused 
among the pe(>i)1e, as the rich blood, under certain artificial 
conditions, is gathered at the heart, filling that with affluent 
rapture, but leaving the body chill and coh)rless. 

The old South rested everything on slavery and agricul- 
ture, unconscious that these could neither give nor maintain 
healthy growth. The new South presents a ]K;rfect democracy, 
the oligarchs leading in the popular movement — a social system 
com}>act and closely knitted, less splendid on the surface, but 
stronger at the core — a hundred farms for every plantation, 
fifty homes for every palace — and a diversified industry that 
meets the complex needs of this complex age. 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul is 
stirred with the breath of a new life. The light of a grander 
day is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling with the con- 
sciousness of growing power and prosjwrity. As she stands 
upright, full-statured and equal among the people of the earth, 
breathing the keen air and looking out ujwn the expanded hori- 
zon, she understands that her emancipation came because 
through the inscrutable wisdom of God her honest purpose was 
crossed and her brave armies were beaten. 
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A COLONIAL MANSION IN RUNS— 



Gt»(l.v'B returning ConfcdorBte soldier was a private in the ranks. Hut SuuUiern officers, as well, rieli and pmT alike. ri)und desolnlion 
nt home in IBIU. Compare wUh the preceding accors thp ruius uf this handsome residence ol the Pinckneys, one of the most 
diatingilishi-d Charlrston families. It 5to.id in the middle of a. whole square, cummandbig a fine view of Clurleston Harbor. When 
James Glenn arrived in 1743 as roys! governor, he aclefteil this mansion as his ufiirial residmce. It wa* occupied in succession by 
Governors Gtenn, Lytllrfon. Boone, and Lord Charles Montague, while Charhrs Pinckney was in Europe and his son was attMning 
majority. Dming those yran there were nutny «t*tcly dinoets hen;. These ruins were the scene of Charleston's gaj-cst culoniul 
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This is said in no spirit of time-sen-ing or apologj*. The 
South has nothing for which to apologize. She believes that 
the late struggle between the States was war and not reljelUon, 
revolution and not conspiracy, and that her convictions were 
as honest as yours. I should be unjust to the dauntless spirit 
of the South and to my own convictions if I did not make this 
plain in this presence. The South has nothing to take back. 
In my native town of Athens is a monument that crowns its 
central hill — a plain, white shaft. Deep cut into its shining 
side is a name dear to me above the names of men, that of a 
brave and simple man who died in a brave and simple faith. 
Not for all the glories of New England, from Plymouth Rock 
all the vvay, would I exchange the heritage be left me in his 
soldier's death. To the foot of that shaft I shall send my chil- 
dren's children to reverence him who ennobled their name with 
his heroic blood. IJut, sir, speaking from the shadow of that 
memory wliicli I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say that 
the cause in which he suffered and for which he gave his life 
was adjudged by higher and fuller wisdom than his or mine, 
and I am glad that the omniscient God held the balance of bat- 
tle in His Almighty hand and that human slaverj- was swept 
forever from American soil^the American Union was saved 
from the wreck of war. 

This message, Mr. President, comes to you from conse- 
crated ground. Ever\- foot of soil alwut the city in which I 
live is sacred as a battle-ground of the republic. Everj- hill 
that invests it is hallowed to you by the blood of your brothers 
who died for your ^ieton.', and doubly hallowed to us by the 
blood of those who died hopeless, but undaunted, in defeat — 
sacred soil to all of us, rich with memories that make us purer 
and stronger and better, silent hut stanch witnesses in its red 
desolation of the matchless valor of American hearts and the 
deathless glorj- of American arms. — speaking an eloquent wit- 
ness, in its nhite peace and prosperity, to the indissoluble union 
of American States and tlie imperishable brotherhood of the 
American people. 

Xow. what answer has New England to this message? 
W\\\ slie permit the prejudice of war to remain in the hearts of 
the conquerors, when it has died in the hearts of the conquered '. 
Will she transmit this prejudice to the next generation, that in 
their hearts, which never felt the generous ardor of conflict, it 





THE PINCKXEY HOUSE IN CHABLESTO.V, SOUTH CAROLINA 



]leri' lived from 1760 the noled CliariM Colcaworth Pinckney, oftrrliis return from school at WestimnirtrraiMi Ostord. Wlienlhc Ilii- 
olulian began he dlBcontltiued his prorticp uf law uml liit a provineiul rc^nmrnt. For two j-esrs he was one of Waslungon's aliles-dt- 
camp. In 1780 his wife was p\-!i7teil from the mansion by British troops vrhen Sir Henry Clioton and Lord Comwallis occupied the tunn. 
The history of his dwell ing-plncc Irrininated iu DecemlxT, ISOl. A fire liegan on a wharf by the Cooper River, where aonie Negroes 
were cooking their supper. It was blown into a Lay store near by; it then spreail swittly before the gsle to tlie l>anks of the AsMey, 
leaving befiind nothing but a smoking wilderness of ruins. The Pinekney laansion stood in its path. The able-bodied men of the town 
were in service or drilling in the camps at the raee^nurec, and little could be done to check its course till it reaelied the Ashley Bivcr. 



miiy per pet unit' ilsvir^ Will she witliliohl, save in strained 
iimrtrsy, the luind which strnlnht fnmi liis soldier's heart Grant 
olTfrtHl III l-tf nt ApiMmmttox? AVill she make the vision of a 
irstoittl lutil hnppy pi-ople, which gatherwl alK)ve the couch of 
vonr dyin^ cnplitin, tilling his heart with grace, touching his 
lips with prtiise. and glorifying his path to the grave, — will she 
nmkc this vision on which the last sight of his expiring soul 
hn'nlhcd a licnctliction, a client and delusion? If she does, the 
South, never aliject in asking for omiradcship, must acccjit 
with dignity its refusal: hut if she does not, — if she accepts in 
frankness and simvrily this message of giHidwill and friend- 
shin, thcti will the prt>phecy of Wehstcr, delivcRxl in this very 
s»HHcty forty yeai"s agt> amid tremendous applmise. I>e verified 
in its fnllesi and titial sense, when he said: " Standing hand to 
hand and clasping hands, we should n-niain united as we have 
Ihh'u for sixty years, citizens of the same ctiuntry, ntemhers of 
the sMiiH- gttvenuuent, unitiHl all, unitcti now. and unite<i for- 
ever," There have iHt-n ditficulties, iMiitcntions, and controver- 
sies, but 1 tell you that in my judgmertt 



Tlioso o(»pos«I evt's, 
WIm-li lik,- tin- nut.H.rs of a 
All of oiu' u»hm-. ol' o(u> sul>- 
t>ia IhUIv m,vt ill tir utf.-stin 


tnuiliUI 1»« 
H.uv l.ml. 
sh.H-k, 


SI1.-4II no«. it) luiittiitl. »t'II-lH's 
M»Tx-lt »U v»iw »,iv. 


vnm,K r««ks. 



IIknky \Voin>Fix GB.VUV. 



JOINF.l) TllK HI.IKS 



rthi- 






"Little l*hil": " Phil, have yiHi 



Says Stv^ut-wall Jack»Ht t\» 

hearvl the nc«sf 

Why. vHtr ■J^v■ WhoekT—' Fighting Jtv"— has g».>iie and is--*>a 

\*oitw\t the Mites. " T* ^i^P 

" Ay. V.V' :t:>;si.i^ I saw h;m cv»im^ - 1 heanl tht- »vsth bt.- Iwk — "S*^^* f 

A:\i y-.xi'l'i r.;xl :: viiily enterwi tip in yv^n grt'at Rtwrvl lV>i>k. ^^i^^,. 7' 





■'FROM THE AtiHES 
LEFT US IN 1864" 

TLo ruins of Atlautii here 
are the very scenes to 
whieh Grady was refer- 
ring. The destructiou of 
its industries Sherman 
declared to be a military 
necessity. Atlanta con- 
tained the largest foun- 
dries and maclune-shops 
south of Richmond. It 
fonned a raOroad center 
for tlie central South, 
where provisions nught 
be gathered and for- 
warded to the armies at 
the front. To destroy 
the Atlanta shops and 
railroads would there- 
fore cripple the resources 
of the Confederacy. Rail- 
roads had been torn up 
to the south of the city 

[J-Sl] 




even before its capture 
on September 2, 1864. 
But it was not until No- 
vember 15th, when Sher- 
man had completed all 
his arrangements for the 
march to the sea, that on 
every road leading into 
Atlanta the ties were 
burned, the rail;- torn up 
and then twisted so as 
to render them perma- 
nently useless. The 
buildings were first 
burned and the walls 
afterward razed to the 
gnjund. In the fire thus 
stjirted the exploding of 
anmiunition could be 
heard all night in the 
midst of the ruins. The 
flames soon spread to a 
block of stores and soon 
the heart of the city was 
burned out completely. 
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" Yes, ' Phil,' it is a change since then (we give the L#ord due 

thanks) 
When ' Joe ' came swooping like a hawk upon your Sherman's 

flanks I 

" Why, ' Phil,' yon knew the trick yourself — hut ' Joe ' had all 

the points-^ 
And we've yet to hear his horses dial of stiff or rusty joints! 

" But what of that? — the deed I saw to-day in yonder town 
I>eads all we did and all ' Joe ' did in troopings up and down; 

" For, ' ]*hil,' that oath shall be the heal of many a hleeding 

wound. 
And many a Southland song shall yet to that same oath be 

tuned I 

" The oath ' Joe ' swore has done tlie work of thrice a score of 

years — 
Ay, more tlian oath — he swore away mistrust and hate and 

tears! " 

" Yes, yes," says " l*hil," " he was, indeed, a right good worthy 

foe. 
And well he knew, in those fierce days, to give us blow for blow. 

" When ' Joe ' came round to pay a call — the commissaries 

said — 
Full many a swearing, grumbling ' Yank ' went supperless to 

bed: 

" He seemed to ha^'c a ])esky knack — so Sherman used to say —  
Of calling, when he should by rights be ninety miles awayl 

" Come, Stonewall, put your hand in mine, — ' Joe's sworn old 

Samuel's oath— 
We're never North or South again — he kissed the Book for 

boUil " 

John Jerome Rooxey, 





•JOK'S >^\VOR\ ()LI> ^^AMI'KL':^ <UTH" 



A post-liellum portrait of General Jiiseph ^Vheeler has l)een clioseii to appear here as well as 
of "that loyal old Reb, Fitzhugh Lee" — iii order to illustrate clo.sely the poem. General 
Joseph Wheeler, a native of Geoi^a, was a brilliant Confederate cavalrj' leader in the Civil 
War. He graduated from West Point in 185», entered the Confederate service in April, 1861. 
and fought at the head of a brigade at Shiloh. In the same year he was transferred to tlie 
cavalry. In 1863, as major-general, he commanded tlie cavalrj' at the battles of Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga, and protected Bragg's retreat southward. In 1864 he obstructed Sherman 
in his ad\'anfc on Atlanta, a.s alluded to in Uie poem, and in the march to the sea. In 
180.5. as lieutenant-general, he ctimrnaiided tlie cavalry in Jolinston's army up to the surrender. 
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WHEELER'S BRIGADE 

'Neath the lances of the tropic sun 

The column is standing ready. 
Awaiting the fateful command of one 
Whose word will ring out 
To an answering shout 

To prove it alert and steady. 
And a stirring chorus all of them sung 

With singleness of endeavor, 
Though some to " The Bonny Blue Flag " had swung 

And some to " The Union For Ever." 



The order came sharp through the desiierate air 

And the long ranks rose to follow, 
Till their dancing banners shone more fair 
Than the brightest ray 
Of the Cuban day 

On the hill and jungled hollow; 
And to " Maryland " some in the days gone by 

Had fought through the combat's rumble, 
And some for " Freedom's Battle-Cry " 

Had seen the broad earth crumble. 



t^i^ 



Full many a widow weeps in the night 

Who had been a man's wife in the morning; 
For the banners we loved we bore to the height 
Where the enemy stood 
As a hero should, 

His valor his country adorning; 
But drops of pride with your tears of grief, 

Ye American women, mix ye I 
For the North and South, with a Southern chief. 

Kept time to the tune of " Dixie." 

Wallace Rice. 



^o*^ 



i^ 



"FOR THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. WITH A SOirTHRON CHIEF, 
KEPT TIME TO THE TUNE OF -DIXIE"' 




These two figures of '61 und '05 
havt a, peculiar appropruitenvss 
(or Wallace Rice's "Whwlet's 
Briffadc at Santiago, " They recall 
in detail the fullnnu of the wuHiki- 
prppnratitms in think.' HistAnt dayn. 
The I'nioti NoldiiT is equipped witli 
new unifiirni and shining musket, 
read)- to repel any Invailer of the 
Nutiun's cupitat. More than once 
bffiirr the close of hostilities such 
servieea had been neeiied in the 
cirde of fiirts that suirminded tha 
dty. Thfoffiocrstjinilserefl with the 
intensity and eagerness thateharae- 
ti-riieil Suutllem troops in battle, 
A generation later, tlie Spanish war 
of ISDH became a magnificant ocea- 
sioQ for proof that the hostile rela- 
tions and feelings iit the 'OO's hod 
melted away. Those who hail once 
stood in opposing ranks, and their 
sons with them, in '98 marched 
and fought shoulder to shoulder, 
inspired by love of the same coun- 
try and devoted to the same high 
principles uf human freedom. 




UNION SOLDIER 



CONFEDERATE OFFICER 



THOSE REBEL FI,AGS 



" Discussed by ' One of the Yanks ' " is the author's subtitle. 
The occasion of the poem was the agitation for the return to the States 
from whose troops thej liad been captured of the (Confederate battle- 
flags in the keeping of tlie War Department at Washington. A bill 
effecting this was pasxcd without a word of debate on Febrimry 24, 1905. 
For an account of the movement see the Introduction to tliis volume. 

Shall we send back the Johnnies their bunting, 

In token, from Blue to the Gray, 
That " Brothers-in-blood " and " Good Hunting " 

Shall be our new watchword to-day? 
In olden times knights held it knightly 

To return to brave foenien the sword; 
Will the Stars and the Stripes gleam less brightly 

If the old Rebel flags are restored? 

Call it sentiment, call it misguided 

To fight to the death for " a rag " ; 
Yet, trailed in the dust, deride<l. 

The true soldier still loves his flag! 
Does love die, and must honor perish 

When colors and causes are lost? 
Ijives the soldier who ceases to cherish 

The blood-stains and valor they cost? 

Our battle-fields, safe in the keeping 

Of Nature's kind, fostering care. 
Are blooming, — our heroes are sleeping,— 

And peace broods perennial there. 
All over our land rings the storj' 

Of loyalty, fervent and true ; 
" One flag," and that flag is " Old Glory," 

Alike for the Gray and the Itlue. 

Why cling to those moth-eaten banners? 

What glory or honor to gain 
While the nation is shouting hosannas, 

Uniting her sons to fight Spain? 
Time is ripe, and the harvest worth reaping. 

Send the Johnnies their flags f. o. b.. 




■THAT T.OVAI. OLD ItlCJf irTZHI(;ll l.KK ' 



Bance Jewett'e lines apply to the Spanish War period, a piirtrait of "FiU" Ler has been selected, taken man)' 
years after his days in Ihe saddle as a Confederate eavalry leader. The nephew of Robert E. Lee was likewise a 
graduate of West Point, and wjis instnictor in oavalrj' there from May, 18S0. lo the outbreak of thu wnr. In 
nearly all the movenienta of thi^ Army of Northern Virjtinia, he was a dashing cavalry leader. From Mitrch, 
1S6S, to his surrender to Genera] Meade at Famit'ille, April 7th, he was commander of all tlie cavalry oF the annj'. 
That he was "loyal" appeared as early as lH7i, when he delivered a patriotic address at Bunker Hill. Bis at- 
titude on the return of Confederate battle-flagH during his term as Governor of Virginia (1886-1X00) is touched 
oD in the Introduction to this volume. He served bis country as cunsul-general at Havana from 1896, whence 
he was recalled in April, 1898. to be appointed major-general of volunteers and gi\'en command of the So\-enlh 
Armj' Corps. He too had "joined the Blues." Moreover, after the war he was made military governor of Havana 
and subscijuently placed in command of the Department of Missouri. His death in 1903 was mourned nationally. 



Address to the care and safe keeping 
Of that loyal " old Reb," Fitzhugh Lee! 

Yes, send back the Johnnies their bunting, 
With greetings from Blue to the Gray; 

We are " Brothers-in-blood," and " Gk>od Hunting " 
Is America's watchword to-day. 

John Howard JEWErr. 



ONE COUNTRY* 

Thb author of this poem, it should bo noted, is a native of South 
Carolina, the first state to secede from the Union, and has long been 
connected with the Athuita Constitution. 

After all. 
One coinitry, brethren ! We must rise or fall 
With the Supreme Republic. We must be 
The makers of her immortality, — 

Her freedom, fame, 

Her glorj' or her shame: 
I-.iegemen to God and fathers of the free 1 

After all- 
Hark ! from the heights the clear, strong, clarion call 
And the command imperious; " Stand forth. 
Sons of the South and brothers of the North! 

Stand forth and be 

As one on soil and sea — 
Your country's honor more than empire's worth I " 

After all, 
'Tis Freedom wears the loveliest coronal; 
Her brow is to the morning; in the sod 
She breathes the breath of patriots ; every clod 

Answers her call 

And rises like a wall 
Against the foes of liberty and Go<l! 

Frank Lebbv Stanton. 

* From "Comes One with a Song," by Frank Lebby Stanton; copy- 
right, 1808. Used by special permission of the publisher, The Itohbs- 
Merrill Company. 





• AFTER ALL- ONE COliNTRY" 



Here in Charleston, under the sunlight of a cloudless April day, rest the Parrott guns that from Morris 
Island pulverized the walls nf Sumter, that hurled shot and shell across the bay— now silent, "after all." 
Fleckfl of shade from the live-oak leaves fall upon the polished barrels that for eighteen months had roared 
upon the distant foe. Now the silence is broken only by the rustle of the foliage above. Below, the daisies 
are beginning to hide the newly springing grass. The Stars and Stripes draped above the nearest gun- 
carriage is once more the flag of the whole Anierican people. Peace haa indeed come, and all over the 
land thanksgiving is ascending like an incense from hearts that have known the anguish of endless separa- 
tion and the hittemcas of unavailing sorrow — thanksgiving, too. for the issue of the conflict, which deter- 
mined that America should forever wear the coronal of freedom and lead in the vanguard of liutuan liberty. 




Although Inken long iM-fon- l\u: iIhjs tit nio\ iriK-pif 'iirp films, this aeries of photogrsplis preserves Ihe progression of Ihi- celebralion 
April 11, 1865 — the fourth nnnivprBary of the cvacuatitin of Sumter. The evening hcfiire, the news of Iat'h Hurrcnder hnd rcocl 
C'hnrlcstun und made the oceasion one of notional tlinnkagiving. Tlie city was gay wilh fiogs; p«lriotic bandfl filli'd the nir with miuir, 
anil Dalilgrcn's fleet opr ncil iLc ilaj' with the full national salute of twenty-one guns from every Bhip in the harbor. In Fori Sumle-r the 
Reverend Matthias Hnrris, who had helped lo ruise the flugovcr the fort, four years before, opened tbcser\'iees with prayer. Dr. Richard 
S. Storrs rciul Mint cver-lK'autifiil pnaange beginning: "When the Li^rd turned npain the raplivil)- of Zion, we Here tike them that drenm." 
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Prei-isely ut iiuuu. Gtucral Anderson raisi-d wiUi his own lianda llie flngwhidi liutl liron limrrt'cl in ISOl. Lung-conlinupd BhoiiUagBiid 
tbe boom Df guns frum evtrj' fort aboul Ihe harbor wna tbc salule lt> Iht' bunnrr lluil nita bi-ld to be a symbiil of thp restored Union. 
In the address of Henry Wurd liecrbvr tlie feeling uf broUierhood Id the South wus prominent, Tbesc were his tlusing words, " Wc 
offer to the President of these l*iutcd States our sulemn congratulations that God has sust^ned his hfe und health under the 
unparalleled burdens and sufferings of four bloody years, und pemiilled him to behold this auspicious consuDunalion of tliat national 
unity for whieb he has waited with so much putieucf und fortitude, and for vhich he has lalxircd with sueh <iisintertsti-d wisdom." 




»v ivAitu in:i;rHEns srEEcii or urutuehhood on apbil u, ises 




WHEN PEACE DWELT AGAIN UPON FORT SUMTER 
A spectatur liefort- timt im-pilar |iili' uf dobris rainht never imu^ne that in 18RI Fort Siirater was a 
f(jriiiidal)le wurk. Itjt walls tliea nwe to a heiglit of forty feet above high-water. Constructed of the 
best Carolina gray briek, iaid in a mortar of pounded oyster-shells and (rement, their thickiie.ss of five 
to ten feet made the stronf;hoId seem impregnable. Despite the appeararK« in the picture, it proved 
The attaek that l)egan the war did very Utile damage, beyond the burning of the barracks. 
 Two years later, Rear-Admiral Hamuet F. Du Pont led a naval attack that was ex|)eeted to capture 
the fort with little delay; yet the heavy bombardment made almost no impression. The ironclad 
tliat was nearest Sumter, the Keohiik, .struck ninety times, was so badly injured that it sank the next 
morning. The Weekawken was hit fifty-three times; the Pannaic thirty-li\'c times, the Montauk 
fourteen times, the Patapnco, the fourth veiwel in line, forty-seven times; and so on timtugh the entire 
fleet. The fort, on the other hand, was hardly injured. At one point, where an 11-inch and a 15- 
inch shell struck at thesanie point at the same time, the wall was completely breached; on tJie outtude 




THE CRUMBLED WALLS FROM THE SAND BAR— 1865 
ap[>eared a. irattT six feet high and eight feet wide. But ttie destniction shown in the picture was 
wrought by the bombardment from the land-batteries four tiiontlis later. General Gillniores guii.t 
ojieQed on August 17th. Major John Johnson in "Battles and Leaders" muke.s this report of the 
effect of Gillmore's operations and of the work of the defenders; "When deinolishi'id by laiid-hat- 
teries of unprecedented range, the fort endured for more than eighteen montlis their almost constant 
fire, and for a hundred days and nights their utmost power until it could with truth be .said that it at 
last tired out, and in this way silenced, the great guns that once had silenced it. Fn>m having lieen a. 
desolate ruin, a shapeless pile of .shattered walls and casemates, showing here and there the guns dis- 
abled and half-buried in splintered wrecks of carriages, its mounds of rubbUh fairly reeking with the 
smoke and smell of powder, Fort Sumter under fire was transformed within a year into a |)owerful 
earthwork, impregnable to assault, and even supjxtrting the other works at the entrance of Charleston 
harbor with six guns of the heaviest caliber. " Above, it is a monument to the wastefulness of warfare. 




WITHIN" TIIK DRSKIITKH FORT— 1805 



lU-iv iii tlie lii'solatioii iiisiilc the shattcTCti walU of Sumter. The cclc- 
lirntion of ruisiiif! tlic flu^ on Aijril 14, 1865, is now in the past. The 
iK'iK'hes that hitd Itoeii cnjwtlwl with listeners eu^r to oatch everj- word 
of the atUiress hy Ilenrj- Wsnl Bowlier are now empty. The pavilion 
in whieh he spoke U no lonRer pay with fluKs. The staff from which 
"OW (iWy" had Hoat(<d to the applause of thousands stands bare, 
Beyon<i are the sltagieW-i niins made by GiJlraore's guns. C)ut in the 
litt,v no ships dressed in flapi are to be seen. For the whole nation is in 
niotiniin)!. ihi the vcr>' eA'eninR of the fInp-raisinR the bullet of Booth 
had laid low the man tliroiiKh wha-w patiein-e and statesmanship the 
Sumter eelebration had beeonie ixxssible. Trials more searching than 
th.Vir of wiir a«iiil.tl his sorniwiiij- [leoph'. 
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"WHEN JOHNNY COMES >URCHING HOME" 

THK MOST POPriAli WAR-TIME SONG OF THE MU8TERED-OUT MEN^-THUS THEY 
LOOKED Aa THEV MARCHED HOME FROM TRENCHES AND PORTS, FROM BLOODY BAT- 
TLEFIELDS, FROM HOSPITAL AND PRISON— BACK TO CITY, TOWN, AND COUNTHYSIDE 
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THE ENGLISH MANOR HOUSE TO 
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WHICH ADMIRAL 8EMMES HE- 
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PAIKED AFTEH THE FAMOUS 
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BATTLE— HIS CHIEF OFFICEK, 
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CAPTAIN KELL, W BTANDINti 
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AT THE EXTREMK HKiHT, 
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III this cliarmiiig i.lioto- 


Ir^HP^^ ^^^E 


t;rin>h of Milbrook MaiKir 
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House near Sun thiimpton.Eiif;- 
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liind, appears a scene of 1864 
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at the quiet eouiitrj'-|)lace to 
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whicli Admiml Semmcs of the 


- -^rrwrn- 


Confederate ivarship, .1/m- 
bama, and his chief executi\c 


f4t 


'JJg^^DMi^jb^: 


officer. Captain Kell, retin-d 
fur rest and recu|>eration after 
Ihe loss of their vessel in the 
l.atlle witli the U. S. S. Kenr- 
mri/e off tlie coast of France. 
On tlic rit'ht of the picture is 
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Captain Kell, convalescinj; 






from his wound in this ureen. 
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shiuled retreat. Exquisitely 
rendered by the camera are the 
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liuopskirts, the flowing scarfs, 
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and the old-fashioned hloiises 
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of the women in the picture. 
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I iider a glass the detail comes 
out with startling reality, and 
for a moment the atmo3i)Iicrc 


,\^ ' . .-'I'^-^i^^ 


uf the plac-e and the lime is re- 
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stored. The I»eautiful. vine- 
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clod manor hoate. with tlie 
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quaint group of women, bring 




back to remembrance the his- 




torj- of the cruiser and of the 




Keamarge, and the bravery ot 




tlie men who fought during tlie 
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most dramatic naval battle. 
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Edited by Jeanne Robert Foster 



** If a man were perniitied to make all the ballads he need not care who should make the laws of a nation. ** 

Andrew Flktchkr 



There IS a strange, magical power in songs tliat 
spring from the hearts of men passing tlirough 
great and passionate experience — the power to 
gather togetlier again in after years a mirage of 
the emotions that begot them — a remembrance of 
the enthusiasm that incited men to perilous and 
heroic deeds. The question of actual literary 
merit has no place in the consideration of these 



war-songs; they were chronicles of events; they 
achieved imiversality, and on the field of buttle 
they became the sublime pa*ans of a national crisis. 
Their words and melodies deserve a place in our 
records. The songs of the soldier boys, the spir- 
ited marching tunes, the sentimental ballads, the 
outbursts of fiery patriotism, must remain witii 
us a legacy of unfailing inspiration and rlelight. 



WHEN JOHNNY (OMES MAUCIIING 

IIOIME 

Patrick Sarsfikld Gii.mork 

This roiLMing war-song was the one niosl sung by the soldiers 
returning from service. 

When Johnny comes marching home again. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
We'll give him a hearty welcome then. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
The men will cheer, the boys will shout. 
The ladies they will all turn out. 

Chorus — 

And we'll all feel gay. 
When Johnny comes marching home. 

The old church-bell will peal with joy. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 
To welcome home our darling boy. 

Hurrah ! Hurrah ! 
The village lads and lasses say 
With roses they will strew the way. 

THE BATTLECRY OF FREEDOM 

Gkorgk Frkdkrick Root 

One of tin; U'st of the many flag songs written during th** war. 

Yes, we'll rally round the flag, boys, we'll rally 

once again. 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom, 
We will rally from the hillside, we'll gather 

from the plain, 
Shouting the l)attlecry of frct'doin. 

Chorus — 

The Union forever, hurrah ! boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitor, up with the star, 



While we rally round the flag, boys. 

Rally once again. 

Shouting the battle cry of Freedom. 

We are springing to the call of our 
brothers gone before, 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom. 
And we'll fill the vacant ranks with a 
million freemen more, 
Shouting the battlecry of freedom. 

MAR( JUNG THROUGH GEORGIA 
Henry Clay Work 

Written in honor of Sherman^s famous mareh from Atlanta 
to the sea. 

Bring the good old bugle, boys, we'll sing anotlier 

song — 
Sing it with a spirit that will start the world 

along — 
Sing it as we used to sing it, fifty thousand strong, 
While we were marching through Georgia. 

Chorus — 

" Hurrah! Hurrah! we bring the jubilee. 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! the flag that makes you 
free ! " 
So we sang the chorus from Atlanta to the sea, 
While we were marching through Georgia. 

How the darkeys shouted when they heard the 

loyful sound ! 
How the turkeys gobbled which our commissary 

found ! 
How the sweet potatoes even started from the 

ground. 
While we were marching through Georgia. 
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SONCS OF THE WAU DAYS 



THE SOUTHEHN MARSKILLAISE 

A. E. Blackmah, 1861 

ThU WHS the mllymg sung of llie (."onfedcmcy. It was sung 

thruugliuuL the Soulh as early ta 1881 while the soldiers were 

hiirrieil la Virginia. 

Sons of the South, awake to glory, 
A thousand voices hid you rise, 
Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
GnKC on you now with trusting eyes, 
Gii7.c on you now with trusting eyes; 
Your country every strong arm calling. 
To meet the hireling Northern hand 
That comes to desolate the land 
With fire and hlood and scenes appalling. 
To arniH, to arms, ye brave; 
Th' avenging sword unsheath! 
Marcii on! March on! All hearts resol- 

victory or death. 
March on! March on! All Jicarts resol' 
victory or death. 

N'liw, now, the dangerous storm is rolling. 

Which treacherous brothers madly raise. 
The dogs of war let loose, are howling, 
And soon our peaceful towns may blaze, 
And soon our peaceful towns may blaze. 
Shall fiends who basely plot our ruin, 
Unchecked, advance with guilty stride 
To spread destruction far and wide. 
With Southron's blood their hands cmbruing? 
To arms, to amis, yc brave! 
Th' avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on ! MarcJi on ! All hearts resolved on 

victory or death, 
March on! March on! All hearts resolved on 
victory or death. 



March! March! ye men of old Kcntuck ! 
The horrid blue coals are over the border. 

Morgan's men have great fame, 

There is much in a name: 

Ours must shine today "s it ever has shone 




BLUE COATS ARE OVER THE BORIIKK 
Inscribed to Captain Mitchell. 
Aii^Bluf Bannris are mrr the Bordtr. 
The old song suggested this; a few Im™ are borrowed from it. 
Kentucky's banner spreads 
Its folds above our beads; 
We arc already famous in story. 
Mount and make ready then. 
Brave Duke and all his men ; 
Fight for our homes and Kentucky's old glory. 



Own 



■THE SCHTHER.N" MARSEILL.V1SE" 
These jolly fellows belong to the fifth Company of the cele- 
brated Washington .\rtillery. This was a crsdk regiment of New 
Urleans. where the Southern Marseillaise was popular, especially 
at the opeuingofthe war. when this picture' was taken. The young 
Confederates here ore relaxing from discipline over their noondHy 
meal. The frying-pan in the hand of the soldier to the right, also 
the negligent attitudes, reflect a rare-free frame of mind. Their 
uniforms and aeeouterments slil! sre spiek-span and new. But 
a few weeks later they distinguished themselves Hi Shiloh. 



rill! M«rcli! Brave Duke 
sto. bravi' boys, now qoickly i 
order ! 



nd nil his men 
u-eli formiril i 



As it shines o'er our dead. 




Who for freedom have bled : 




The foe for their deaths have n 


ow got to atone 



THE BOWIE BLUE FLAG 

Harby Macabthy 

South Carolina, the first state to seeciie from the I'nion. n<lnpted 

a blue flBg bearing a single white star in the eenler. Almost 

sinmltani-ously with this change of flag there appeareil Ihe -ipiriti-d 

song- "The Itonnie Blue Hag." 
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Wc are a band of brothers, and native to the soil. 
Fighting for tlic property we gained by honest 

toil; 
And when our riglits were threatened, tlie cry rose 

near and far, 
Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears a 

single star ! 

Chorus — 

Hurrah! Hurrah! for Southern Rights, hurrah! 
Hurrah! for the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears a 
single star ! 

As long as the ITnion was faithful to her trust. 
Like friends and like brothers we were kind, we 

were just; 
But now when Northern treachery attempts our 

rights to mar. 
We hoist on high the Bonnie Blue Flag that bears 

a single star. 

VOLUNTEER SONG 

Written for the Ladies' MUit&ry Fair held at New Orleans, 1861. 
Published in Nno Orleans Picayune, April 28th, 1801. and sung 
by the regiments departing for Virginia. 



Chorus — 

If you will join the Dixie band. 
Here's my heart and here's my hand. 
If you will join the Dixie band; 
We're fighting for a home. 

We'll rally to Jeff Davis true, 
Beauregard and Johnston, too, 
Magruder, Price, and General Bragg, 
And give three cheers for the Southern flag. 

SLEEPING FOR THE FLAG 
Heney Clay Woek 

Henry C. Work's songs shared popularity during the war ^ith 
the melodies of Stephen Foster. " Sleeping For The Flag." '* King- 
dom Coming/' "Brave Boys Are They," and "Marching Through 
Georgia" were sung to glory in the '60's. 

When the boys come home in triumph, brother, 

Witli the laurels they shall gain; 

When we go to give them welcome, brother. 

We shall look for you in vain. 

We shall wait for your returning, brother. 

You were set forever free; 

For your comrades left you sleeping, brother. 

Underneath a Southern tree. 



" Go soldiers, arm you for the fight, 
God shield the cause of Justice, Right ; 
May all return with victory crowned. 
May every heart with joy abound. 
May each deserve the laurel crown. 
Nor one to meet his lady's frown. 



(( 



Your cause is good, *tis honor bright, 
'Tis virtue, country, home and right ; 
Then should you die for love of these. 
We'll waft your names upon the breeze: 
The waves will sing your lullaby. 
Your country mourn your latest sigh." 



WE'LL BE FREE IN MARYLAND 
Robert E. Holtz, January 30, 1862 

During the years of the war nearly every musician was intent 
on composing a new national song. Of the many compositions 
offered the public, curiously enough, practically none of the more 
ambitious attempts survive, while catchy doggerel such as '* We*ll 
Be Free In Maryland** is still sung far aii<l w'ldv. 

The boys down south in Dixie's land. 
The boys down south in Dixie's land, 
The boys down south in Dixie's land, 
Will come and rescue Maryland. 



Chorus — 

Sleeping to waken in this weary world no more ; 
Sleeping for your true lov'd country, brother. 
Sleeping for the flag you bore. 

You who were the first on duty, brother, 

When " to arms " your leader cried, — 

You have left the ranks forever, 

You have laid your arms aside. 

From the awful scenes of battle, brother. 

You were set forever free; 

When your comrades left you sleeping, brotlier. 

Underneath the Southern tree. 



WE ARE COMING, FATHER ABRAHAM 

James Sloan Gibbons 

This song was written in 1862 just after Lincoln had issued his 
call for 800,000 volunteers to fill the ranks of the army. It 
was first printed in the Evening Pott, July 16, 1862 and was 
afterwards sung by the famous Hutchinson family. Lincoln 
listened with bowed head to the song at the White House one 
summer morning in 1804. 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 

thousand more, 
From Mississippi's winding stream and from New 

England's shore; 
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We leave our pluugliM ami workslmp.-., our wives 

and children deur, 
With hearts too full for utteranfe, witli but a 

single tear; 
We dare not look behind us, but steadfastly 

before ; 
W^e arc coming, Father AliraJmin, three hundred 

thousand more! 
Chorus — 
We are coming, we are eoTning, our T'nion to 



ilivisiuii oil till' bntllt'lielil u( < 'hickainnuKa. It is saiij Ui liai-r 
Ixm sung by CnptAin Ttrry'a rcgimpnt un IIip liatttrfielil jiisl 
previous Lu the wtluU engn|;(m:iMit. 

The morning star is paling; tliL' tatup fires fliiker 

low ; 
Our steeds are madl}' neighing; for the bugle bids 

us go: 
Su put the foot in stirrup and shake the bridle 

free, 
For today the Texas Rangers must cross the 

Ten III 




■FATHER ARRAHAM* 

TliL-i iiluiliigriiiili slum. . ._ _ ....... . .. 

Bull Run. Antictam, and Chani-rlloraiille. It loitt during service (■le\Tn officers and iiixtj'-t 

and one officer and twenty-pight enlisted men by dis^aw. Notwitbst«ndiiig. many of these men were aiaong the firnt to enJist 
naain when linctiln issued his cat) for 300,000 volunteers to fill the runki of the army, a call that ga\'e rise to the famous mng "I 
that year, "We're Coming Father Abraham. Three Hundred ThousAnd Strong." Here they are at Harper's Ferry in '62 en- 
ioyingtheluxury of at-isitfromuladj' whose light gown is attractively spread out over her ample hoop-skirt at the right of the picture. 
' ' ' 1 • 1 .1 ji j^i^ holding tlieir rifles, and also the grouping around the drum. 



It in interesting to study the formal manner In which the i 

We are coming. Father Abraham, three Inindre.l 

thousand more. 
We arc coming. Father Abraham, three hundred 

thousand more. 

You have called us, and we're coming, by Rich- 
mond's bloody tide 

To lay us down, for Freedom's sake, our brothers' 
bones beside ; 

Or from foul treason's savage grasp to wrencJi the 
murdcrotis blade. 

And in the face of foreign foes its fragments to In*" the thickest of the frai 



leader, we'll chase the da; 

fetlocks in the dcej 



With Wharton fo) 

tard foe. 
Till our horses b.itjie the 

blue Ohio. 

'Tis joy to he a Hanger! to fight for dear South- 
land ! 

'Tis joy to follow WHiarton, with his gallanl, 
trusty band! 

'Tis joy to see our Harrison plunge, like n meteor 
bright. 



parade. 
Sis hundred thousand loyal nu 

gone before: 
We are coming. Father Abralm 

thousand more ! 



I deal jiis .ieadly 
a Ranger and follow Wharton's 
And battle for his country, and, if needs lie, die? 



might. 
O! who'd not he 



THE ALABAMA 

WoKDs EV E. King Mrsir bv F. W. Rabies 

While the greater nuniU.T o( naval war songs belongs to the 



SONG OF THE TEXAS RANGF.RS 

Mbs. J. D. Yovso 

Air; Thr t'elloa lto»t nf Taat. North, er>'»talliiing around \\if: names of Farragut and Winalow, 

This song was dedicated to Captain Dave Terrj'. » Tenas llicheroiamdisplajeHby the small, scantily equipped Confederate 

Ranger, who was conspicuous for bravery in General Wharton's Navy, brought forth .icveral lyrical tributes. This roystering 
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(M'A-Mnig wttn dcdicaiiHl to "Gallant Admiral S(*niine8 of iho Ala- 
bama and t(> ilu* ufficvni and seamrn of the i\ S. Navy.** 

The wind blows off yon rocky Khorc, 

HoyH, «ot your sails all free: 

And soon the booming cannon's roar 

Shall ring out merrily. 

Hun up your bunting, caught a-peak, 

And swear, lads, to defend her: 

Xiainst every foe, where'er we go. 

Our motto — '* No surrender." 

Chorus — 

Then sling the bowl, drink every soul 
A toast to the Alabama, 
Whatever our lot, through storm or shot. 
Here's success to the Alabama. 

THE SOITTHKRN SOLDH^H BOY 

Air: The Hoy with the Auburn II air. 

Am aiiiig by Missi Sallie PartiiiKton. in the ** Virginia Cavulior/' 
Richmond. Va., 18C3. ( oniiMuuMi hy Capijun (•. W. Al(*xand(T. 

The m'ntimcnU of this song ploajuMl the ConftHicnitc .Soldiers, 
and for mon* than a ymr. tho Now Richmond ThtNitcr was nightly 
fSlltHl hy **Hl(K*kadc RcU'ls,** wlio gn^'tiMl with wild hurrahs, 
**Miss Sallie** the prima donna of the (\)nf(Hicnu\v. 

Bob Roebuck is my sweetheart's name, 

He\s off to the wars and gone, 
He\s fighting for his Nannie dear. 

His sword is buckled on; 
He's fighting for his own true love. 

His foes he does defy; 
He is the darling of my heart, 

Mv Southern soldier boy. 

C'horuit — 

Yo! ho! vo! ho! vo! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! 

He is my only joy. 
He is the darling of my heart, 

Aly Southern soldier boy. 



.^O »' 



**THK ZOrAVKS 
J. HowARn Wainwright 

Pnbliahc<l in NVw York Krt'ning /*«*/. 1801. 

'*Thc Zouaves** was (mc of the many spirit (h1 songs sung in 
menu»ry of Col. Kphnum K. KlNworth. of tho New York Kirt» 
Zouaves. The RrtKiklyn Zouavt*s attained a place in history at 
the first day's Imttle at (letty.shurg. by their efficiency under fire 
and tlie hmvery of their Colonel. 

Onward, Zouaves, — Kllsworth's spirit leads us; 
Onward, Zouaves, for our country needs us; 
Onward, Zouaves, for our baiuier floats oVr us; 
Onward Zouaves, for the foe is before us. 

Chorus - 

Onward Zouaves ! 

Do nothing by halves : 

Home to the hilt, with tlie bay'net. Zouaves. 



THE SONGS OF STEPHEN C. FOSTER 

Stephen C. Foster, an American song- writer 
of Irish descent, was the most famous American 
folk-song writer of his day. While many of the 
songs antedate the actual years of the war, they 
were sung far and wide throughout the struggle 
and have continued to be popular down to the 
present day. Half a million copies were .sohl of 
'* Swanee Rubber," and as many more of " My 
Old Kentucky Home " and " Massa's in the Cold, 
('old Ground." 



MY OLD KENTUC KY HOIVH:, GOOD NIGHT 

The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home; 

*Tis summer, the darkeys are gay. 
The corn-top 's rijM; and the meadow *s in the 
bloom. 

While the birds make music all the day. 
The young folks roll on the little cabin floor. 

All merry, all happy and bright; 
Ry-'n-by hard times comes a-knocking at the 
door: — 

Then my old Kentucky home, good-night ! 



Chorus — 

Weep no more, my lady. 

Oh ! weep no more today ! 

We will sing one song for the old Kentucky liome. 

For the ohl Kentucky home, far away. 

OLD FOLKS AT HOME 

Way down upon de Swanee Ribber, 

Far, far away, 
Dere's wha my heart is turning eblxjr, 

Dere's wha de ohl folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation 

Sadly I roam. 
Still longing for de old plantation. 

And for de old folks at home ! 

Chorus — 

All <le worhl am sad an<l <lreary, 

Ebery where I roam; 
Oh, darkeys, how my heart grows weary. 
Far from de old folks at home! 



( HEER, ROYS, (HEER 

"CluMT, Boys. Cheer" w»is 8un>: hy every nian who fought in a 
Southern Kentueky orTeuuesstv Ke^iuient. Geneml Rostil Duke 
in hij* lux^ount of the Ixittle of Shiloli, says--** Just as Hre<*kin- 
ri(l^'*s Division wius ^>in^ into net ion. we (*ame u|M>n the left of it 
where tlie Kentucky trtM>|KH wert* forinetl. The bullets commenced 
to Hy thick and fast around us and simultaneously the regiment 
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nearest lu sLrucb up the favorite song ttl the KcnLucluuis — 
'C'lieer, Boys, Cheer.' The effect was inspiring beyond worda," 
SfvetiJ versions of adapted words wta* sung to tlie melody of 
this song. One of the versions was dedicated to Horace Greeley 
and eirciilatetl throughout the north. TheoripnaJ "Cheer, Buys. 
Cheer." has. however, always remained closely identified with 
Southern sentiment. 

Cheer, boys, cheer! no more of iiile sorrow; 
Courage I true hearts shall bear us on our wiiy ; 
Hope points before and shows a bright tomorrow, 
Let us forget the darkness of today: 
Then farewell, England, much as we mny lovc 

thee. 
We'll dry the tears that we have shed before: 
We'll not weep to sail in search of fortune; 
Tlien farewell, England, farewell forevenimre. 

( horii.1— 

Then ehcer, boys, eheer ! for England, .Mother 

England. 
Clioer boys, cheer for the willing strong right 

hand; 
Cheer, boys, cheer ! there's wealth in honest labor ; 
Cheer, boys, cheer for the new and happy land. 



TO CANAAN 

Tbia is an example ot the many spontaneous lyrics sung t 
old tUQca.^lyrics that were composed on the spur of occasions an 
soon afterwards con.-tigned to oblivion. 

Where arc you going, soldiers, 
With banner, gun and sword.' 
We're mnrdiing south to Canaan 
To battle for the Lord. 
What Captain leads your armies 
Along the rebel coasts? 
The mighty One of Inracl, 
His name is Lord of Hosts. 



To Canaan, to Canaan, 
The Lord has led us forth. 
To blow before the heathen walls 
The truiripets of the North. 



loved the tune and considered the tact that it was truly r 
sentative of the "huid of cotton" far more important than its 
lact of adherence to tile strict laws of technical lurmony. Twenty- 
two versions of the Confederate stanzas set to this famous melody 
have Ix^en cullcetrd hy the Danglilern of Ihe Confederacy 





TO CANAAN 



ID?" 



I BANNtUt. a 



These soldiers mi brilliant in brass buttons and gold braid, 
with gun and sword, were "Green Mouutun Boys," members of 
the Sixth Vennont stationed at Camp Griffin in 1861. The boy 
in the picture who stands so sturdily between the men hasbeenen- 
thused by the call of patriotism and hurried away from the moun- 
tains to join the army, inspired by the leaping rhythm of war songs 
like "Caiuian." IVIany youngsters like him never returned to 
their homes after "the tnunpets" had blown their final coll. 



DIXIE 

The Original Version 

Dixie viaa first written as a "walk-a-round" by an Ohioan, 
Dan Emmet, and was first sung in Dan Bryant's minstrel show 
on Broadway, New York, shortly before the war. It came into 
martial usage by accident and its stirring strains inspired the 
regiments on many a battlefield. Curiously enou^ it was adapted 
to patriotic words on lioth siiles and remained popular with North 
and South alike after the struggle was over. Abraham Lincoln 



I wish I was in de land ob cotton. 
Old times dar am not forgotten; 
Look away, look away, look away, 

Dixie Land. 
In Disie Land whar I was horn in, 
Early on one frosty momin,' 
Look away, look away, look away, Dix 

^horus— 
Dtn I wish I was in Dixie, 
Hooray ! Hooray ! 
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In Dixie Land, I'll took my stand, 

To lib and die in Dixie: 

Away, away, away, down South in Dixie 

Away, away, away, down South in Dixie. 



DIXIE 

Union adaptation by John Savage — one of the man>' versions of 
Dixie sung in the Northern states during the war. 

Oh, the Starry Flag is the flag for nie ; 
'Tis the flag of lif j, 'tis the flag of the free. 
Then hurrah, hurrah, for the flag of the Union. 
Oh, the Starry Flag is the flag for me. 
Tis the flag of life, 'tis tlie flag of the free. 
We'll raise that starry banner, boys, 
Where no power or wrath can face it; 

O'er town and field — 

The people's shield; 
No treason can erase it ; 

O'er all the land. 

That flag must stand. 
Where the people's might shall place it. 

I GOES TO FIGHT MIT SIGKL 

"I goes to 6ght mit Sigel/' is the great war-song of our German 
Ci\'il War patriots, who fought with exceptional bravery for their 
beloved General and their adopted ** Fatherland.'* 

I've come shust now to tells you how, 

I goes mit regimentals, 

To schlauch dem voes of Liberty, 

Like dem old Continentals, 

Vot fights mit England long ago. 

To save der Yankee Eagle; 

Und now I gets my soldier clothes; 

I'm going to fight mit Sigel. 

When I comes from der Deutsche Countree, 

I vorks sometimes at baking; 

Den I keeps a lager beer saloon, 

Und den I goes shoe making; 

But now I was a sojer been 

To save der Yankee Eagle ; 

To schlauch dem tam secession volks, 

I'm going to fight mit Sigel. 



TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 

Walter Kittridgk 

No song has been so wi(i(>ly sung since the war as "Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground." For Memorial Day imisie, it shares 
honors with "Soldiers* Farewell.'* 

We're tenting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Give us a song to cheer 



Our weary hearts, a song of home, 
And friends we love so dear. 

Chorus — 

Many are the hearts that are weary tonight. 

Wishing for the war to cease; 
Many are the hearts that are looking for the right. 

To see the dawn of peace. 
Tenting tonight, tenting tonight. 

Tenting on the old camp ground. 

We've been tenting tonight on the ohi cainp 
ground, 

Thinking of days gone by. 
Of the loved ones at home that gave us the tiand, 

And the tear that said " Good-bye ! " 

We are tired of war on the old camp ground, 

Many are dead and gone. 
Of the brave and true who've left their homes ; 

Others been wounded long. 

We've been fighting today on the old camp 
ground. 

Many are lying near; 
Some are dead and some are dying, 

Manv are in tears. 



WK HAVE DRI XK FROM THE SAMK 

CANTEEN 

Charlks Graham Hai.pixe 

There are bonds of all sorts in this world of ours. 
Fetters of friendship and ties of flowers, 

And true lovers' knots, I ween; 
The boy and the girl are bound by a kiss. 
But there's never a bond, old friend, like this : 

We have drunk from the same canteen. 

Chorus — 

The same canteen, my soldier friend, 
The same canteen. 

There's never a bond, old friend, like this ! 
We have drunk from the same canteen. 

It was sometimes water, and sometimes milk. 
Sometimes applejack, fine as silk, 

But whatever the tipple has been. 
We shared it together, in bane or bliss. 
And I warm to you, friend, when I think of this: 

We have drunk from the same canteen. 

gav and happy 

Private Henry Putnam, a descendant of Israel Putnam of liis- 
toric fame, ami a memlKtr (if a New York re^in^^nt, wrote home 
frtim Cold Harlnir the day In^fon* the Imttle. **We are quite gay 
in camp despite the prosjH^ct for l>attle to-morrow. To-night we 
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lia,vi; hrvix slogiog and telling iiturieii uruimd t hi.- uuui) lirt'. 1 M-iiii 
]'uu a iHU-Hjp'iipti ot " Gay and Happy ^(ill, ' ' which wv san^ tu- 
iiighl." The »oldi«r was killed in the trrni'hes the fiilUiwing Jiiy 
liy Ihe liuLet of H TcunrsMf riHemaii, 



1 

Wf're tlie bo_ys that's guy n 
Wheresoever we miiy be; 

And we'll do our best to pkii 
If you will attentive be. 



id buppy. 



Su Itt tlie wide world vug as it will, 
We'll be gaj and happy still, 
Gay and happy, gay and happy. 
We'll be gay and liappy still. 



We envy neither great nor wealthy. 

Poverty we ne'er despise ; 
Let us be contented, healthy, 

And the boon we dearly prize. 

3 
The rich have cares we little know of, 

All that glitters is not gold. 
Merit's seldom made a show of, 

And true worth is rarely told. 

THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME 

Samiel Lover 

The hour was sad 1 left the maid, i\ Ungoring 

farewell taking. 
Her sighs and tears my steps delay'd. I thought 

her heart was breaking; 
In hurried words her name I bless'd, I breathed 

tlie vows that bind me, 
And to my heart in anguish prcss'd the girl I 

loft behind me. 

Then to the East we bore away, to win n name 

in story. 
And there where dawns the sun of day, there 

dawns our sun of glory; 
Both blazed in noon on Alma's height, where in 

the post assign'd me, 
I shar'd the glorv of that fight, Sweet Girl I Left 

Behind Me. 

ONE I LEFT THERE 

A Southern aong of sentiment that equaled " Lorena " in pop- 
ularity during the war. 

1 
Soft blows the breath of morning 

In mj own valley fair, 
For it's there the opening roses 
With fragrance scent the air, 



With frugi-ancc scent the air. 
And with perfume fill the air, 
But the breath of one I left there 
Is sweeter far to me. 



Soft fall the dews of evening 
Around our valley bowers; 

And they glisten 

"And tremble on the flowers. 
And tremble on the flowers 
Like jewels rich to see. 

But the tears of one I left there 
Arc richer gems to me. 

•THE GHIL I LEFT  



It b u stmuge chance of 
pliiilography that pre»er\'ed 
Ihi- wLitful fat'e uf liua war- 
time Yankee Girl at Fort 
Monroe, gazing from her 
window. loappear here. For 
"The Girl I Left BehintI 
Me" was originally in- 
scribed "To a Yankee Girl 
Hi Fort Monroe ' ' ! The di^ 
mure lasaie here, with the 
simple parting of the hair, 
the liltle bows and knots of 
ribbon on her dress, the 
plaid shawl drawn about her 
arm, the brocaded curtain 
above her head — all bring 
hack the days that are gone 
The jaunty words of thr 
■Girl I Left Behind Mc' 
bore an undercurrent of sad- 
ness, a fear that the waiting 
sweetheart might by the for- 
tunes of war be condemmi) 
to spend a lifetime 




■ailing s 



The 




deme^ss and pathos of thi.^ 
song have made it live unto a 
kter age. It strikes a noli' 
of universal tendemesj 

THE FADED 

J. H. M< Na. 

■'The Fttdwl Coat of Blue" was sung extensively throughout 
Iht North during the war, in memory of the lads who were 
gathered with the bivouac of the dead. 

My brave lad he sleeps in his faded coat of blue ; 
In a lonely grave unknown lies the heart that 

beat so true: 
He sank faint and hungry among the famished 

And they laid him sad and lonely within his name- 
less grave. 
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Chortis — 

No more the bugle calls the weary one, 

Rest noble spirit, in thy grave unknown! 

I'll find you and know you, among the good and 

true, 
When a robe of white is giv'n for the faded coat 

of blue. 

He cried, " Give me water and just a little crumb, 
And my mother she will bless you throdgh all the 

years to come; 
Oh ! toll my sweet sister, so gentle, good and true, 
That ril meet her up in heaven, in my faded coat 

of blue." 

I.ORENA 

This wiw the great sentimental song of the South during the 
war p<Tio(L 

The years creep slowly by, Lorena; 

The snow is on the grass again; 
The sun's low down the sky, Lorena ; 

The frost gleams where the flowers have been. 
But the heart throbs on as warmly now 

As when the summer days were nigh ; 
Oh! the sun can never dip so low 

Adown affection's cloudless sky. 

A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 

Since last I held that hand in mine. 
And felt the pulse beat fast, Lorena, 

Though mine beat faster far than thine. 
A hundretl months — 'twas flowery May, 

When up the hilly slope we climbed. 
To watch the dying of the <lay 

And hear the distant church bells chime. 



MOTHER KISSED ME IN MY DREAM 

Set to a plaintix-e molodj* — the woitis of this exquisite lyric 
ga\*r comfoK to many a loni4>* soldier. It is reconled that a 
wtHimled pri\-ate of Colonel Benj. L. Higgins' 86th New York 
Infantry sang this song to cheer his comrades while they were 
halte^l in a piece of woods be\-ond the memorable wheat-6eld at 
IMtysburg, on the morning of Jul.v 3<1. 1863. 

Lying on my dying IhmI 

Thn>* the dark and silent night. 
Praying for the coming day, 

Came a vision to my sight. 
Near me stood tlie forms I love<l. 

In the sunliglit*s mellow gleam: 
Folding mo unto her breast. 

Mother kissoti mo in my dro.-un. 

romrados. toll hor, when you write. 

That I did mv dutv well; 
Say that when the Kittle rago^l. 

Fight ing« in the van I foil; 



Tell her, too, when on my bed 

Slowly ebbed my being's stream. 

How I knew no peace until 

Mother kissed me in my dream. 

O WRAP THE FLAG AROUND ME, BOYS 

R. Stewart Tayloe 

O, wrap the flag around me, boys, 

To die were far more sweet, 

With Freedom's starry banner, boys. 

To be my winding sheet. 

In life I lov'd to see it wave, 

And follow where it led. 

And now my eyes grow dim, my han<ls 

Would clasp its last bright shred. 

Chorus — 
Then ^ 

Yet Vwrap the flag around me, boys. 
So j 

To die were far more sweet. 
With Freedom's starry emblem, boys. 
To be my winding sheet. 

(OVER THEM OVER WITH BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 

Decoration Hymn, 

E. F. Stewaet 

Cover them over with beautiful flow'rs. 

Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours, 

Lj'ing so silently night and day. 

Sleeping the years of their manhood away. 

Give them the meed they have won in the past. 

Give them the honors their future forecast. 

Give them the chaplets they won in the strife. 

Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 

Chorus — 

Cover them over, yes, cover them over. 

Parent, and husband, brother and lover; 

Crown in your hearts those dead heroes of ours, 

Cover them over with beautiful flow'rs. 

JI'ST BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER 
Geoege Feedeeick Root 

Next in popularity to "When This Cruel War Is Over." was 

the s«'^timfnt;il s<mg **Just Before The Battle, Mother." lU 
pathos ami >implicity toiiohe«i cv€-r>' heart. 

Ju>t l>efore the battle, mother, 

1 am thinking most of you. 
While, upon the field, we're watching. 

With the enemv in view. 
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Comrades bravo are round me lying. 
Filled with thoughts of home and God ; 

For well they know that, on the morrow, 
Some will sleep beneath the sod. 



Farewell, mother, you iimy never, 
You may never, mother. 
Press mc to your breast again; 
But 0, you'll not forget me. 
Mother, you will not forget me 
If I'm number'd with the slain. 




POOR OLD SLAV^E 



a song, while nut directly connected with the events t 
vaa widely populur during the struggle. 

'Tia just one year ago today, 

That I remember well, 
I sat down by poor Nelly's side 

And a story she did tell, 
'Twas 'bout a poor unhappy slave, 

That lived for many a year; 
But now he's dead, and in his grave. 

No master does Ik fear. 



LOW IN THE GROl^ND 
RESTING 



XiirlhiTu st'nliiHent fonml vent in iiiauy beautiful NEfmoriol 
Du.v Odes. Several of these possessed genuine poetic cxcelleiice. 

Low in the ground they're resting. 
Proudly the flag waves o'er them; 
Never more 'mid wars contesting 
To save the land that bore them! 

Chorus — 

Sleep, brave ones, rest, in hallow'd graves! 

Our flag now proudly o'er you waves! 

Vict'ry and fame, vict'ry and fame, 

Loudly forever shall your brave deeds proclaim. 

Loudly forever shall your brave deeds proclaim. 



WEEPING, SAD AND LONELY 

WHEN' THIS CRUEL W.4R IS OVER 

Chahi.es Cabboll Sawyee 

Most popular of all in North and South alike wiks tlie song 
known as "When This Cruel War Is (her" It was heard in 
every cump. the Southern soldiers inserting "gray" (or "blue" 
in the sixth line of the first atanzu. It is doubtful if any other 
American sonj; was ever upon so niaoy tongues. One million 
copies were sold during the war. 

Dearest love, do you remember, 

When we last did meet, 

How you told mc that you loved me. 

Kneeling at. my feet.' 

Oh, how proud you stood before me. 

In your suit of blue. 

When you vowed to me and country 

Ever to be true. 

Chorus — 

Weeping, sad and lonely, 

Hopes and fears how vain! 

Yet praying, when this cruel war is over. 

Praying that we meet again! 




"WHEN THIS CRUEL WAR IS OVER" 
With the quaint style of hair-dresaing that ruled in 186-1, in 
flowered skirt and "Garibaldi blouse," this beautiful woman, the 
wife of n Federal ormy officer, was photographed in front of the 
winter quarters of Captain John It. Coxe, in Februar}', at the head- 
quarters of the Army of the Potonmc. Brand}' Station. She was 
even then looking at her soldier husband, who sat near her in his 
"suit of blue," or perhaps tliinking of the three years of terrific 
fighling that liitd pa-tsed. SMIoh, Chicknniauga, Chattanooga. 
Kroderieksburg. Chancellorsville. Gettysburg — all of these had 
been fought and the loll of Uie "cruel war" wasnotyeteoniplete. 



'Ill- poor old slave has gone to rest, 

We know that he is free; 
Jisturb him not but let him rest, 

Way down in TennoMec. 
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NEGRO "SPIRITUALS" 

. Some of the negro chants or " spirituals " are 
particularly interesting because of their direct 
connection with the incidents of the Civil War. 
Their sources were generally obscure ; their origin 
seeming to be either by gradual accretion or by 
an almost unconscious process of composition. 

Colonel T. W. Higginson told the story of the 
beginning of one of these slave songs as related 
to him by a sturdy young oarsman of Ladies 
Island. 

" Once we boys " he said " went to tote some 
rice and de nigger driver he keep a-callin' on 
us; and I say, * O, de ole nigger-driver.' Den 
anudder said, * Fust ting my mammy tole me was 
— notin* so bad as nigger drivers.' Den I make 
a * sing,' just puttin' a word an' den anudder 
word." Thus, said Colonel Higginson, almost 
unconsciously a new song was created, which 
was repeated the second time with perfect recol- 
lection of the original melody and intonations. 

The wild, sad strains of these primitive melo- 
dies, born of their desire for nmsical expression 
amid the dull, daily routine of cotton field and rice 
swamp, express above and beyond their plaintive 
lament, a simple trust in the future — in the happy 
land — the ('anaan, toward which their yearning 
eyes were forever turned. 

THE ENLISTED SOLDIERS 

Sung by the Ninth Regiment V. S. ColoriMl Troops at Benc<iict, 
Maryland, winter of 1803-4. (rencral Armstrong calls this the 
Negro Battle Hymn. At Petersburg, July 29, 1864, a trooper of 
General Henry G. Thomases brigade sat before the camp fire 
singing this "Negro Battle Hymn," "They look like Men of 
War. ** General Thomas (lescribea the scene — ^the dark men with 
their white eyes and teeth, crouching over a smouldering camp 
fire, in dusky shadow, lit only by the feeble ray.s of the lanterns of 
the first sergeants dimly showing through the tents. After the 
terrible "Battle of the Crater** they sang these wonls no more. 

Hark ! li.stcn to tlie trumpeters, 
Tliey cull for volunteers, 
On Zion's bright and flowery mount — 
Beliold the officers ! 

Chorus — 

They look like men. 
They look like men, 
They look like men of war. 

MY FATHER, HOW T.ONG.? 

Tliis primitive chant is thought by Mr. (i. II. .Mliin, who wrote 
down the stanzas, to have originates! from the Florida plantatioits. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War M^vtTal iiegnn's wer«» thrown into 
jail at (ieorgeto\*Ti. South Carolina, for singing the verses. Al- 
though the "spiritual" was an old one, the words were eonsidenMl 



as being symbolical of new eventn. A little colored l^oy expUineo 
the matter tersely to Mr. Allan. "Dey tink de Lord mean fo* t 
say de Yankees call us." 

Well fight for liberty, 
Well fight for liberty, 
WeMl fight for liberty, 
When de Lord will call us lioinc. 

And it won't be long, 

And it won't be long, 

And it won't be long. 
When de Lord will call us home. 

MANY THOUSAND GO 

This "spiritual, " to which the Civil War actually gave nan, wai 
<K)mposed by nolxMly knows whom, although it is periiaps tin 
most recent of the slave "spirituals" of which we have 
Lieut. Col. Trowbridge learned that it was first sung on the 
.sion when General Ik^auregiird gathered the slaves from the Fori 
Uoyal Islands to build fortifications at Hilton Hend and Bi^ 
Point. 

No more peck o' corn for nie. 

No more, no more; 
No more peck o' corn for me. 

Many tousand go. 

No more driver's lash for me. 

No more, no more; 
No more driver's lash for me. 

Many tousand go. 

PRAY ON 

This curious "spiritual" is one of those arising directly from the 
events of the war. When the news of 'approaching freedom 
n^achtni the sea island rice plantations of the Port Royal lalands 
this chant was sung with great fervor by the negroes. The venes 
were annotated by (Charles Pickard Ware. 

Pray on — pray on ; 

Pray on, den light us over; 

Pray on — pray on, 

De Union break of day. 

My sister, you come to see baptize 

In de Union break of day, 

In de Union break of day. 



MEET, LORD 

Meet, O Lord, on de milk-white horse 
An' do nineteen vial in his han'. 
Dro}) on -dro}) on do crown on my head. 
And rollv in niv tJosus arm; 

ft ft 

In (lat niornin^ all day, 
In (hit niornin' all day. 
In (lat niornin^ all day, 

ft ' 

When iJosiis do Christ been born. 
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•MKET. LORD" 



niLTON HEAD IN IHUl - 



LACK (IF THIS NEriKO SONC S CKEATtON" 



This photograph apix-iirs here by a curious coincideiu-e. With the presentation o( the ■'spiritual" that 
comiiiemorates an event of the war cxinnected with the Confederate General Drayton, there has come to 
light a jjliotogruph of his home on Hilton Head in 1801. Throiigli these gates, watched by loving eyes, he 
rode on the "milk-white horse," the moniing of the engagement at Bay Point. Mr. W. F. .\llen, who 
collected many slave-songs, was told that, " WTien de gnn shoot at Bay Pint," (leneral Drayton left a 
Negro boy holding his white war horse. He never returned to claim his steed and in some way the in- 
cident was commemorated in this "spiritual," which is still sung on the plantations of Hilton Head Island. 
Observe the Negro "mammies" un the [wrch and at the gate, also the luxuriance of foliage framing 
the Southern house in a bower of grecnerj'. Members of the Tliird New Hanii»sliire regiment face the 
reader; for the house is now a rendezvous of Federal troops. 



